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PREFACE. 



Custom appears to have rendered an Address to 
the Reader, a Preface, an Introduction, or a Dedi- 
cation indispensable to every book, whether tlie 
author has any thing to say or not. 

At present the writer feels himself in the latter 
predicament ; for he has nothing to communicate, 
either vnth respect to the design of the volume, or 
Jus motives for writing it. He neither wishes to 
deceive the public, by assigning motives which did 
not actuate him; nor himself, by expecting that 
isuch an account-wpuld be .believed. Many persons 
who enumeratei^a string of motives as those which 
induced them to write, generally keep the true ones 
carefully concealed. They mostly deceive them- 
selves, however, in attempting to deceive others, 
but not in the same manner ; for they do not become 
persuaded of the truth of the motives which they 
assign : ^^ You never heard of a coiner, did you,^ asks 
Miss Edgeworth, ^^ who was cheated by his own 
bad shilling?" 
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VI PREFACE. 



The writer has no stale excuse to plead about 
the book being written in haste, as if he wished 
people to think that he could have produced some- 
thing better if he had taken more time. What- 
ever may be its faults, he at once admits that he 
has done his best, and claims no indulgence on 
any pretended ground of the subject not allowing 
room for the display of ability. 

The liberty which he has occasionally taken, of 
freely speaking his thoughts^ it would be ridiculous 
not to allow to others : it indeed seems highly absurd 
to talk oi giving that which every one has the right 
to take. He has no wish to deprecate criticism by 
a declaration of the humble pretensions of his book, 
and of his consciousness of its faults. He is con- 
tent to allow its errors and imperfections to be 
pointed out by others; and to declare his willing- 
ness to amend both, according to his ability. He 
despises the coward who seeks to avert a blow by a 
pretended offering of his cheek to the smiter, and 
who tremblingly seeks to evade, while he meekly 
appears to invite correction. If the writer has to 
receive correction, he prefers to receive it standing. 

S. O. 

Aldwark, I7th April, 1885. 
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RAMBLES AND RECORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Home Tratsl — Hints to Tourists who imtind to publish — Roman 
Road feom York to Eildon near Melrose — The Catrail-. 
Monsieur Charles NobiER— -Newcastle on Tyns— Northumbbiu 
i^ND BURR — Salmon and other Fish in the Ttne — Keelmem— 
Tynemouth Castle and Priory — The Monk-stone — Rail-ways — 
Coal Mines — Going down a Pit. 

Of Foreign travel, its advantages and its disadvantages, 
much may be said on both sides ; but of Home travel, — 
of journeying through the land to which a man owes 
his birth, education, and means of living, — the pleasures 
and advantages are at once so obvious and direct, that 
to enter into a long dissertation to prove them, would 
be like a logical argument to demonstrate that health is 
a blessing, and a contented mind a possession above all 
price. To a man who feels them, no argument can 
make the impression deeper or more vivid ; and to him 
who does not, no process of reasoning can convey that 
full and perfect conviction which is the result of feeling. 
Lord Eldon, in 1771, then John Scott, of University 
College, Oxford, wrote an Essay, " On the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign travel^" which was ho- 
noured with a prize ; and judging from his Loidship's 
own practice — for he has never been out of Britain — we 

B 
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2 THE PEEVISH TRAVELLER. 

may conclude that in his mind the disadrantages were 
preponderant. 

It is perfectly useless to recommend travellings either 
at home or abroad, to a person in whom ill-temper and 
discontent are chronic diseases of the mind. Such 
unhappy persons ought to keep themselves dose at 
home^ since to extend their circuit would be only to 
increase their liability to anaoyance. At some second 
rate inn they might not have silver forks ; a lefl-legged 
fellow of a waiter might be officiously annoying ; fOling 
a glass of ale unasked, bringing in a wet newspaper, 
carrying luggage to a wrong room, or daring to suggest 
places in the neighbourhood worth seeing without his 
counsel being required, for all which high offences the 
peevish tourist, professedly a man of liberal sentiments 
and an abolitionist, would, if he had his own way, send 
the offender for a month to the tread-mill. It is truly 
ludicrous to observe a fretful gentleman, who is dissatis* 
fied with every thing he sees or meets with, making 
what is in his case most erroneously called a " Tour of 
Pleasure," but which is in reality to him nothing more 
than a round of annoyances and disappointments. At 
the first stage where he has occasion to take a post- 
chaise he quarrels with the post-^y — generally a little, 
bow-legged man, about ^hj years of {^e, in a blue, 
red, or yellow jacket, with dirty leather or corduroy 
breeches, and top-boots to correspond — dismisses him 
without the customary fee, and discovers at night that 
the said post-boy has omitted, in all likelihood wilfully, 
to bring in the portable sketching-stool and umbrella, 
which were more especially committed to his charge. 
The landlord of every inn at which he stops, is an ex- 
tortioBer^ and the servants careless or impertinent ; and 
whatever is offered to him to eat or drink he finds unfit 
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BAD COOKERY. 3 

to enter the stomach of any civilised being. At break- 
&8t the bread is little better than half-baked dongh, the 
butter rancid and fall of hairs; the cream sour; the 
eggs stale ; the coffee no better than roasted com, and 
the tea a yillanous mixture of the leaves of some 
unknown herb from China with sloe leaves of our own 
growth. The dinner that is provided for him — accord- 
ing to his account, fish which has been at least a fort- 
night a8h(H*e, chickens so tough that there is no rending 
them either with tooth or nail, ewe mutton, and bull 
beef — is rendered more intolerable by the muiner in 
which it is dressed by a sluttish cook. He cannot make 
a meal of such &re, and desires to see what the house 
i^rda cold ; and lo ! there is set before him a lump of 
dry, hard beef, the last uneatable remains of a round 
which had been dressed for an agricultural dinner ten 
days previously, flanked, for uniformity's sake, with a 
pigeon pie — made of young rooks — of the same mature 
age. After such a dinner it cannot be expected that 
our tourist should enjoy a sail on Windermere, or a 
walk from Ambleside to Keswick; a view of York 
Minster, or a visit to Fountains Abbey. At night he 
is crammed into one of the worst bed- rooms of the 
house, where there is scarcely space " to swing a cat ;" 
and after a night either sleepless or disturbed with 
frightful dreams, owing to the indigestible material 
on which he was obliged to feed at dinner, he awakes 
in a cold shiver, and feels satisfied that he will be a 
martyr to rheumatism for the rest of his life, in conse- 
quence of having slept in damp sheets. On his depar- 
ture, he bears with him the malediction of the whole 
household; and as he leaves the door the landlord 
informs him that he will feel obliged by his making 
b2 
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4 DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

choice of some oth^ house, should he ever come that 
way again. Peevish, petted, dissatisfied being I there are 
at this moment in the yeiy same house a dozen guests 
whose dwellings when at home afford every convenience, 
and whose fare is of the best that the country affords, 
who are perfectly satisfied both with board and bed ; and 
a lively, sylph-like young lady of seventeen ate a slice 
of that individual round the next day at dinner, while 
her mother, a lady of exquisite taste, made an ** unco' 
hole" in the pigeon pie, which she pronounced '< de- 
lightful." As the discontented man pursues his weari- 
some journey he is never free from annoyance of some 
kind or other ; one day the sun is too bright and the 
weather too warm ; the next day is too cloudy ; and on 
a third, when he had been tempted by the flattering 
appearance of the morning to take a long walk, he is 
thoroughly drenched in a showet of rain, which brings 
on a fit of doleful lamentation, as if he had been a mined 
and hopeless agriculturist, whose stock and crop, — sheep, 
horses, cows, and corn — had b^en swept away by a 
flood. Wherever he goes he sees Httle to admire but 
much to condemn ; and he can no more escape from the 
gloom with which his own discontent invests all objects 
than he can from his own shadow. He is charmed with 
nothing ; to the beauties of the country — of hill and 
dale ; com field, meadow, and pasture ; of woods and 
streams, and lakes and mountains, by dawn, or noon, or 
stilly eve — he is blind ; with the spirit that speaks from 
them he holds no communion ; and he returns from his 
tour neither a wiser nor a better man. He should have 
recollected — if indeed he had ever known — that travel 
presents indeed a change of scene, but alters not the 
traveller's disposition. 
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BONA NOTABILIA. 5 

Nature is but a mirror to the mind. 
If this be clear, the rock becomes a palace ; 
If this be dull, the purest air of Heaven 
Is dark and cheerless as a prison's gloom.* 

Every tourist who intends to communicate his obser- 
vations to the public, and who wishes that his book 
should become popular, will do well to provide himself 
with letters of introduction to such eminent men as 
may reside within his proposed circuit. On presenting 
his credentials, he will be invited to break&st, dinner,. 
or tea, or perhaps to spend a few days, as a matter of 
course ; and the opportunity thus afforded of making 
remarks on his entertainer*s domestic economy no 
observant tourist ought to let slip. He will also, if he 
have a. black-lead pencil with him, — and what tourist 
has not? — contrive to sketch his host's portrait on the 
back of a card ; and will diligently note in the tablet of 
his memory, every word that he utters, to be transferred 
at leisure to his memorandum book. Should the person 
visited be a married man, our tourist will take particular 
notice of his family ; wife, sons, and daughters ; and if 
ke be a bachelor, then the appearance, dress, manners, 
and probable age of his housekeeper, must be carefully 
noted down. All the interesting particulars which may 
thus be gleaned, let the tourist piquantly serve up in 
his book ; and in immortal prose or verse, as his gift 
may be, repay his entertainer's hospitality. Should it, 
for various reasons, be indiscreet to pullish such obser- 
vations and remarks during the life-time of the person 
to whom they relate, still there is no harm in making 

* . . . « ach ! ein Spiegel nur 

1st die Natur von uuserm eignen Imiern 1 
1st hier es klar, so wird der Pels ein Pallast, 
Ists triibe hier, die Luft ein Grabgewblb. 

Werner' t LxUher^ Act /. 
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6 DR. Dryasdust's route. 

them, and in haying them always ready, cut and dry, for 
the press. The person whose retaliatory horse-whip or 
pen may he dreaded, is sure to die some time, and then 
either, the writer or his heirs will enjoy the benefit of 
survivorship. How delightful, after your great literary 
friend is in his grave, to tell the public with what cold- 
ness, or rather with what a sneer, he introduced you to 
his wife, pointing to her over his shoulder with his 
thumb as she entered the room I The man who has a 
series of such personal memoranda, ready to produce as 
each of his dear friends departs, may have his own price 
for the article. 

The antiquary journeying from the south towards 
the Scottish border for the purpose of visiting the grave 
of the " mighty Minstrel" at Dryburgh, and viewing 
Melrose Abbey by moonlight, cannot do better, when 
he arrives at York, than follow the route which was 
always pursued by the late Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, F. A.S. 
in his summer visits to Abbotsford. This route, on the 
line of the Roman way, is nothing more than the first 
iter of Antoninus, so far as it extends northward, in 
reverse order, and is the shortest between York and the 
Scottish border that the tourist can pursue. It does 
not, however, admit of being conveniently travelled in 
a carriage beyond Bishop Auckland, in the county of 
Durham : and after passing Rochester in Northumber- 
land, and entering on the moors at the head of Coquet, 
no finger-post is required to inform the traveller that 
there is ** No Carriage Road." For the benefit of 
such as may wish to travel by this way, the iter of 
Antoninus from York to Rochestw, and the remainder 
of the road from Rochester to Eildon, according to the 
fifth iter of Richard of Cirencester, are given from a 
note-book of the worthy Doctor. 
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From Bremenium, the most northerly station of the 
first iter of Antoninus, the Roman waj leads to the 
station at Chew Green, near the head of the river 
Coquet, about four miles from which, after passing over 
the hills, it enters Scotland, and crosses the rirer Kail 
at Towford. Thence it continues to Bonjedward, form- 
ing the boundary between the parishes of Hownam and 
Oxnam^; across the Teviot, through the grounds of 
Mount Teviot, a seat of the Marquis of Lothian ; by 
St. Boswell*8 green ; across Bowden bum, a little above 
Newton ; and thence to the station at the foot of the 
Eildon hills, towards the east, which General Roy con- 
siders to have been the Trimontium, and Chalmers the 
Ad Fines of Richard. On this line of road there are 
the remains of several other Roman Stations — as, on 
Gatherley moor between Catterick and Piers bridge ; at 
Piers bridge; at Lanchester, between Binchester and 
Ebchester; at Risingham, between Corbridge and Ro- 
chester; and near Penil-heugh, between Bonjedward 
and St. BoswelFs green, — ^the names of which are either 
wholly unknown, or much controverted among anti- 
quaries, with the exception of that at RiBingham» 

* In the map of the Roman roads in Britain, prefixed to a 
Commentary on the Itinerary of Richard, London 1809, Jed- 
burgh, which lies abont two nules west of this road, is placed to 
the east of it. 
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8 THE GRETA. 

which is generally allowed to have been the ancient 
Habitancum. 

As there is little deserving the tourist's attention on 
the direct road between Catterick and Bishop Auckland, 
the route may be agreeably diversified by proceeding 
from Catterick bridge by way of Easby Abbey to Rich- 
mond, where the old castle and. the ruins of the abbey are 
well deserving of the antiquary's notice ; and the extensive 
prospect^ either from the moor or from a rising ground 
on the road to Gilling, extending from the cathedral of 
York on the south to that of Durham on the north, 
with the Hambleton and Cleveland hills on the east, 
is one of the most extensive in the North of England, 
and of itself sufficient to indemnify the traveller who 
diverges five miles from his direct road for the sake of 
visiting Richmond. From Richmond let the tourist 
proceed to Greta bridge; and thence, — after viewing 
Mortham tower, the junction of the Greta with the 
Tees, and the delightful scenery about Rokeby Park, so 
finely sketched by Sir Walter Scott in Rokeby, — by 
way of the Abbey bridge to Barnard Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Baliols. From Barnard Castle, the road to 
Bishop Auckland passes through Staindrop, a little to 
the north of which lies Raby Castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Cleveland, one of the finest old baronial man- 
sions remaining in the kingdom. 

From Binchester, a little to the north east of Bishop 
Auckland, though on the south side of the Wear, to 
Bonjedward in Roxburghshire, a distance of about 
seventy-one miles, the Roman way lies through a part 
of the country which is thinly populated ; and as this 
line of road is seldom traversed except by drovers 
from Reeds-dale and Scotland, passing to the fairs of 
Stagshawbank, Darlington, Northallerton, and Brought 
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ROMAN WAY. 9 

hill, the little public-houses by the way do not afford 
much accommodation for travellers, though a person not 
fastidiously nice may at several places on the road, if 
he requires a night's lodging, obtain a clean bed for 
himself and stabling for his horse. On a tolerably good 
hackney a person may with ease ride from Bishop 
Auckland to Melrose, about eighty-two miles, in two 
days, passing the night at Rochester; or a pedestrian 
tourist who has the perfect use of his limbs, may per- 
form the distance in three ; staying the first night at 
Corbridge, and the second at Rochester. From Roches- 
ter, across the moors towards the head of Coquet and 
over the hills dividing England £rom Scotland, it is 
not easy in many places to follow the course of the 
the Roman way; and a stranger who is not accus- 
tomed to travelling the moors, and who cannot very 
well comprehend the country people when directing 
him what airts * to observe and what tracks to follow, 
will be very liable to lose his road unless he should 
take a guide to conduct him fairly across the border. 
Warburton, the herald, in a letter dated 12th Decem- 
ber, 1723, printed in the Reliquiae Galeanse speaks of 
having rode upon the Ermine-street way from Spithope 
Nick, near the head of the river Reed in Northumber- 
land, to Jedburgh; but it is certain that there is no 
Roman way between those two places ; and it is evident, 
from his letter, that he did not ride from Rochester by the 
station on Chew g^en, across the Kail at Towford and 
through Oxnam parish to Bonjedward, which is the true 
line of the Roman way, as may be plainly distinguished, 
in some parts, for a mile or two continuously. The 
whole of his letter is confrised and obscure, and appears 
as if written by a person who wished to say something' 

f Airts, pomts of the compass. 
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10 THE CATRAIL. 

on a subject of which he had (Mriginally hut little know- 
ledge, and of that little, at the time of his writing, ovly 
an imperfect recollection. He appears to have seen on 
the Wheel-fell part of that singular work called the Cat- 
rail, consisting of a ditch with a rampart of earth on 
each side, which has been traced from the Peel-fell, 
between Northumberland and Roxburghshire, across 
the latter countj, to Henwoody common in Selkirk- 
shire, and thence to near the mouth of Deloraine bum ; 
by the south east side of Minchmoor; cross the Tweed 
near Howden-pot bum; and by the Rink hill to Mo« 
salee &rm, a mile westward of Galashiels, which appears 
to have been its northern extremity*. 

Hanng thus indicated, for the benefit of the anti- 
quary who adheres to the maxim, ** Stare super nat 
antiquas,'' and delights to travel by the old Roman way, 
the most direct road between York and Melrose, and 
called his attention to Uie Catrul, a barrier 8U{^>osed to 
have been formed by the Britons against their Saxon in- 
vaders, Stephen Oliver, dismounting from his old hobby, 
trots his pony from Aldwark to Easingwold, where he 
takes the coach to Newcastle on Tyne, and from this 
good old town he commences his rambles on the border. 

About two miles south of Newcastle, looking to the 
north west, an ei^tensive view is obtained of the vale of 
Tyne, one of the finest prospects on the north road 
between London and Berwick. On the south of the 
river are the woods which surround Ravensworth Castle, 
with the beautiful slopes of Dunstan and Whicklmm, 
between which and the Tyne lie the low flat haughs of 
Dunstan and Stella, intersected by waggon ways and 
stadded at the river side with staiths, the blackened 

* 6ordon*8 Iter Septentrionale, p. 103. Chalmers's Caledonia, 
vol. i. p. 239. Warburton appears to have mistaken the old 
March Dykes for the remains of an ancient British rampart 
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MONS. C. NODIER. 11 

wood work and red tiles of which, — so harsh to the eye 
when yieiwed near at hand, — are softened bj distance 
into hannoBj with the rest of the landscape ; while to 
the north-west a ridge of land, which commences about 
a mile west of Newcastle, rising with a gentle accHyity 
from the river side, bounds the Tale. On crossing Tyne 
bridge, from Gateshead to Newcastle, the old castie, 
from which tiie town deriyes its name, bvilt about 1080 
by Robejt Curt-hose, son of William the Conqueror, 
with its bladcened and time-corroded waUs, and modem 
turret and battlements, — ^which scarcely accord with the 
character of the old Norman keepj — ^lours darkly abore 
the stranger. This feudal strong hold, in whose hall 
John Baliol did hom&ge to Edward the First lor the 
crown of Scotland, was advertised in 1782 to be let m 
K windmill; but notwithstanding its conveni^ces and 
advantages for this purpose, as well as its ^* e%ible situ- 
ation for a brewery^ or any manu&ctory requiring a 
constant supply of water," a t&aaikt could not be found. 

M<me« Charles Nodier, a French litterateur^ who 
made a <* Promenade," fromDie{^e to the mountains of 
Scotland, in 1822, with the habitual inaccuracy of most 
travellers oi his country — who are rarely to be depended 
on for any thing which they profess to have either seen, 
heard, or read — informs his readers that on ent^ng 
Newcastle, << you reach the summit of the steep hill on 
which the principal quarter of the town is built, by the 
longest, straightest, and at the same time steepest and 
most perilous street I ever saw in my life." Now, with- 
out pretending to say what kind of streets Mons. Charles 
Nodier may have seen in the course of his lifis, it is only 
necessary to observe that the street or streets leading 
from the bridge end to what he calls the << summit of 
the steep hill," is a perfect zig-zag, and that the part 
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which is steep and straight, but by no means perilous, doesr 
not exceed a hundred and thirty yards. To have done 
with this promenader at once, take the following speci- 
mens of his historical knowledge and accurate observa- 
tion : — " Alnwick has been often repaired, but with such 
exact fidelity that it has lost nothing of its primitive 
physiognomy. Lower down, a bridge, which is also of the 
middle ages and equally well preserved, crosses a pretty* 
river, which waters delicious meadows. Not far from 
this was killed the valiant Douglas, by one of the two 
young Percys, both of whom were taken prisoners in the 
same battle. — Highland chiefs in a state of savage demi^ 
nudity, and with all that a gentle and noble mien, do 
not walk but fly through the streets of Edinburgh, 
without stopping to look at any thing, and traverse towns 
like lions that have lost their way. — Nothing is more 
difficult than to find an Englishman of the present ge- 
neration, and of the lower classes, who knows Latin, 
which every body knew an hundred years ago, and I had 
the mortification to be convinced of it even among tht 
booksellers, who are necessarily very learned. — There 
is not an individual worthy to be cited in the higher 
departments of literature (I beg Southey's pardon if he 
is not noble, and I did not inquire) ; not one remarkable 
man, I say, who is not a lord or a baronet. — You leave 
France ; you arrive in Scotland ; you visit the nation in 
its most enlightened towns, and you find, not without 
astonishment, that almost every body has had the small 
pox, and that hardly any body knows how to read.^-^ 
In Glasgow, the women of the lower classes, almost all 
those of the middling, and a considerable number of 
those of the higher classes go barefooted.** Claudite 
jam rivos — Shut the sluice. "Good-bye to Monsieur 
Nongtongpaw ! " 
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Pennant^ writing in 1769 of Newcastle, indnding 
Gateshead as a part of it, sajs that it is << a large, dis- 
oigreeahle, and dirty town, divided in two unequal parts 
by the river, and both sides very steep. The lower parts 
are inhabited by keelmen and their £unilies, a mutinous 
rUce ; for which reason this town is always garrisoned*" 
Though the lower parts of the town, including the dirty 
confined street appropriately called the ClosSf in which 
the Mansion-house is situated, are probably much the 
same as in Pennant's time, yet the upper part of the 
town with the principal thorough&re leading to it, has 
since undergone a material improvement, and the term 
dirty can no longer with justice be applied to it. At the 
present time, building and improving appear to be the 
rage in Newcastle, and if certain speculative architects 
had their own way there would not be one stone of the 
old town left above another, but all would be rebuilt 
from cellar to garret according to the said projectors' 
standard of invariable modern taste. Within these last 
three years a very handsome building has been erected, 
called the Royal Arcade, a place rather for show than 
business, which accords as little with the houses in its 
neighbourhood, as a patch of crimson velvet on a coat 
of Galashiels grey. It is not however one of those 
*< splendid passages which lead to nothing,*' for it leads, 
rather ominously, towards the gao]. 

The architectural boast of Newcastle is the beautiful 
steeple of St. Nicholas, which is supposed to have been 
erected on the old tower of the church about 1460, by 
Robert de Rhodes, a wealthy merchant of the town. It 
consists of two intersecting arches, springing from the 
comers of the tower, with a lantern above the point of 
intersection, ornamented with pinnacles and surmounted 
by a spire. For boldness, lightness, and elegance of 
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design, it is one of the most admirable works of the kind 
in Europe. The steeple of the church of St. Dunstan's 
in the East, in London, said to have been built in 
imitation of that of St. Nicholas, is but a humble copy 
<j4 the beautiful original. In the interior of the church 
are several handsome modem monuments, executed by 
Bacon, Flaxman, Westmacott, Bailey, Rossi, and other 
eminent sculptors, but yery few old ones, as most of the 
ancient monumental tombstones were removed and sold 
when the church was beautified in 1777. In St. Mary's 
porch there is a monument erected to the memory of the 
Rev. Hugh Moises, formerly master of the Grammar 
School of Newcastle, with an elegant Latin inscription 
from the pen of Lord Stowell, as a classical scholar one 
of the most distinguished of this most able and truly 
worthy master's pupils. The following inscription, the 
eloquent record of a son's services and a mother's grief^ 
is on a monument at the entrance of St. George's porch, 
which forms what may be considered as the northern 
transept of the church : — " Sacred to the memory of 
Msgor General John Byne Skerrett, son of Lieut. 
Gen. John Skerrett, of Nantwich in Cheshire, and 
of Anne his wife, daughter of Henry Byne, Esq. of 
Carshalton, Surrey : He died on the 10th day of March 
1814, in the d6th year of his age, of a wound received 
at the head of his brigade in the assault of Bergen op 
Zoom. From the age of fifteen years to the day of his 
lamented death, his life was spent in the service of his 
king and country, in every quarter of the globe. During 
the long and successful struggle of generous Freedom 
against tyrannical Oppression, his services in Spain were 
most conspicuous, especially in the defence of Tarif, 
and in the capture of Seville. His military career 
was useful, active, brilliant ; his private life exemplary. 
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Reader I it is a mother who saryives to raise this monu- 
ment to such a son ; her only child. Bereft of all earthly 
felicity, she looks forward, in humble hope, to a reunion 
with the object of her affections in that blessed world, 
where separated friends ag;ain shaU meet, and where 
grief and mourning cannot enter/' 

Perhaps no proyincial town in England has produced a 
greater number of eminent men who have distinguished 
themselves during the last half century than Newcastle; 
in proof of which it is only necessiMT to name Lords 
Stowell, Eldon, and CoUingwood ; Dr. Charles Hutton, 
and Thomas Bewick. Whcde length portraits of the 
three former, who were school-fellows, are in the Guild- 
hall ; and busts of the two latter in the library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society. John Scott, no 
relation of the family of Lords Stowell and Eldon, whose 
beautiful engravings of << Breaking Cover" and "The 
Death of the Fox" place him among the most cele- 
brated of his profession, was a self-taught artist 
belonging to Newcastle; and Thomas Ranson, who 
obtained the medal of the Society of Arts for his en- 
graving of the portrait of the late Duke of Northum- 
berland from a painting by Philips, was a native of the 
same town« Clennell, who excelled as an engraver and 
designer on wood, and whose sketch in oil of the deci- 
sive charge of the Gumrds at Waterloo gave such pro- 
mise of his excelling as a historical painter, was a pupil 
of Bewick. Poor Clennell, though dead to the world, 
is still living in a lunatic asylum in Newcastle, where, 
though all recollection of hi& former self be lost, he 
still retains his fondness for drawing, and sketches those 
objects which he has an opportunity of observing ; such 
as the labourers whom he sees rolling the walks, and the 
peacocks, in the garden ; the keeper who locks him up ; 
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the tom-cat which disturbs his rest at night, and the 
little bird which sings to him in the morning. 

The Societies in Newcastle, for the promotion and 
diffusion of useful and entertaining knowledge — no 
connection with the Penny Establishment in London — 
are the Literary and Philosophical Society ; the Anti- 
quarian Society ; the Natural History Society; and the 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanical Institution. There 
is also an Academy for the promotion of the Fine Arts, 
in Newcastle, with an annual exhibition of sculpture, 
painting, and water-colour drawings ; a|id the fame of 
Dunbar, as a sculptor, and of Richardson, the elder, as 
a landscape painter, both in oil and in water-colours, has 
extended far beyond the town in which they reside. An 
excellent collection of nearly ten thousand volumes of 
books, and an interesting museum, consisting chiefly 
of subjects of natural history, from the collection of the 
late Marmaduke Tunstall, Esq. of Wycliffe, belong to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society ; the members 
of which appear to have been infected with the 
mania for the architectural improvement of the town, 
as they have erected a building for a library, lecture- 
room, and museum, at an expense which has involved 
the Society in several thousand pounds' debt, and mate- 
rially crippled their means of purchasing books. They 
have obtained for their money one good room, with 
rather a handsome staircase leading to it ; and though 
the exterior of the building may have very little pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty, yet it does not appear 
80 unsuitable to the character of the buildings in the 
vicinity, as the flashy entrance to the Arcade. The 
Society of Antiquaries, who have published two volumes 
of their Transactions, under the title <^ Archseologia 
Aeliana, have apartments in the lowef part of the 
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building of the Literary and Philosophical Society. The 
Natural History Society, who have also published a 
Yolume of their Transactions, meet in apartments of their 
own adjoining the library of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society; and the library and lecture-room of the 
Scientific and Mechanical Institution, are in Blackett- 
street. 

Previous to the formation of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, which was first established in 1793, a 
Philos(^hical Society, for the discussion of questions 
in general literature, existed in Newcastle in 1775. 
Of this society, Thomas Bewick, the celebrated wood- 
engraver, and Thomas Spence, author of the notable 
levelling scheme for equally dividing the produce of the 
land among all classes of the nation, were members, and 
happening to entertain different opinions on a question, 
they agreed to decide it, in the manner in which all 
knotty points ought to be settled ; namely, by the argu- 
mentum baculinum — a bout at single-stick. The floor 
of the room in which the society met, was the scene of 
this interesting mode of philosophical controversy, in 
which the athletic artist had by tax the best of the argu- 
ment, and proved himself a most powerful reasoner at 
club logic ; and after a half hour's animated discussion, 
£urly non-plus d his opponent, and compelled him to 
acknowledge himself defeated. 

Newcastle was probably the Pons ^lii of antiquity, 
80 called from a bridge erected across the Tyne, by the 
emperor Hadrian, who was of the JElian family ; and 
the Roman wall, which extended about four miles far- 
ther eastward, passed through the middle of the town. 
To the east of Newcastle, scarce a vestige of this great 
work now ren^ins, though an enthusiastic searcher after 
c 
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monuments of the olden time, and well acquainted with 
the localities of the countiy — *^ throwing his antiqua- 
rian eyes on the lapideous records which have been dag 
up," — may trace the course of the wall from Newcastle 
to Segedunum, the modem Walls-end, its eastern ter- 
mination. About three miles westward of Newcastle, 
at a short distance to the south of the road to Carlisle, 
a small portion of the wall, consisting of a few courses 
of stone, and about nine feet broad, still remains. It is 
surrounded with a paling, to prevent its further dilapi- 
dation : and an apple-tree, sweetness proceeding from 
the strong, grows upon its top. 

The dialect of the people of Newcastle and of North* 
umberland generally, is distinguished by the broad pro- 
nunciation of the letter R, which they utter, more 
Grceco, with a full aspiration. They are strangers to 
the refinements of Cockaigne, where " paw*' rhymes 
with "bar;** and there is no one between Tyne and 
Tweed, who " verseward plods his weary way," even on 
the lowest track, that hobbles upon such stilts as 
"higher" and "Thalia," "C8e8ar**and "Louisa;** or 
" Bianca '* and " hanker.*' The broad dialect of the 
English, north of the Humber, is not unfrequently 
alluded to by old authors. " All the language of the 
Northumbers,** says Trevisa, translating Higden, " and 
specialliche at York, is to scharp, slitting, and frotynge 
and unschape, that we southeme men may that longage 
unnethe understonde. I trow that that is bycause that 
they beeth nyh to strange men and nations that speketh 
fitrongliche, and also bycause that the kinges of En- 
gelonde woneth alwey far from that cuntrey, for they 
beeth more turned to the South contray, and yif they 
goeth to the Northe contray, they goeth with great 
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lielpe and strengtbe. The cause why they beeth more 
in the South countrey than in the North, for it may be 
better come londe, more peple, and more noble citees 
and more profitable havenes.* " Chaucer, as quoted by 
Sir Walter Scott, in the Introduction to the Minstrelsy, 
seems to allude to the peculiar emphasis of the *^ dog 
letter," in the alliterative verses of the northern min- 
strels, when he makes his parson say : — 

I am a Sotheme man, 

I cannot geste rom, ram, ruff, by my letter ; 
And^ Gode wote, rime hold I but litel better. 
And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 
I wol you tell a litel tale in prose. 

Chaucer^ in the Reeve's Tale, makes his two poor 
scholars of Cambridge from the North : 

Than war ther yonge pour scolers two, 

■ ••♦••♦ 

John highte that on, and Alein highte that other, 
Of o town were they bom, that highte Strotherf, 
Far in the North, I can not tellen where. 

He also gives specimens of their dialect, in which it 
is not difficult to discover several peculiarities of phrase 

• Trevisa thus specifies the date of his translation: " God be 
thonked of al his nedes, this translation is ended on thorsday the 
eytenthe day of Avril, the yere of our Lord a thousand thre hon- 
dred four score and seven. The tenthe yere of King Richard the 
Second after the Conquest of Engelonde. The yere of my Lordes 
age, Sire Thomas of Berkley, that made me make thys translation, 
five and thrytty." — Specimen of Trevisa' s translation of Higden*s 
Polychronicon, lib. i. cap. 59, de Incolarum Unguis, in Hickes's 
Thesaurus Ling, Vett. Septentrion, Vol. i. p. rviii. prefat. 

t There is a village called Houghton-Strothert in Tindale. 
Arthur Yeldard, or Yeldar, one of the first fellows, and after- 
wards president, 1559, of Trinity College, Oxford, was bom there. 
It is worthy of notice, that Bishop Ridley, Dr. William Turner, 
and Dr. Yeldard, all natives of Northumberland, were fellows of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

c2 
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and pronunciation which are still frequent in North- 
umberland. 

Our manciple I hope he wol be ded, 
Swa worke;8 ay the wanges in his hed : 
And therefore is I comey and eke Alein, 
To grind our com and cary it hame agein : 
I pray you spede us henen that we may. 
** It shill be don," quod Simpkin, " by my fay, 
What wol ye don while that it is in hand ?" 

— — " Right by the hopper wol I stand,** 
Quod John, ** and seen how that the corn gas in, 
Yet saw I never, by my fader kin. 
How that the hopper wagges tU and fra." 

Alein answered : " John, and wolt thou swa ? 
Than wol I be benethe, by my croun. 
And see how that the mele falles adoun 
In til the trough, that shall be my disport : 
For, John, in faith I may ben of your sort ; 
I is as ill a miller as is ye.*' 

When the miller's wife has cast their horse loose> 
Chaucer makes John exclaim, in his northern dialect: 

— — — " Harrow and wala wa I 
Our hors is lost 1 Alein, for Goddes banes, >> 
Step on thy feet ; come of, man, al at anes : 
Alas ! our wardein has his palArey lorn.*' 

This Alein al forgat both mele and com, 
Al was out of his mind his husbandrie : 
** What, whilke way is he gon ?'* he gan to crie. 
• ••••• 

" Alas I " quod John, " Alein, for Christes pein, 
Lay down thy sword, and I shal min alswa. 
I is fill wight, God wote, as is a ra. 
By Goddes soule he shal not escape us bath. 

** Alas I " quod John, ** the day that I was borne 1 
Now are we driven til hething and til scome. 
Our come is stolne, men wol us fonnes calle, 
Both the wardein and eke our felowes alle. 
And namely the miller, wala wa I " 
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*• Now, Simond/' said this John, ** by Seint Cathberd, 
Ay is thou mery, and that is faire answerd. 
I have herd say, man sal take of twa thinges, 
Slike as he finds, or slike as he bringes. 
But specially I pray thee, hoste dere, 
€rar us have mete and drinVe and make us chere, 
And we sal paien trewely at the full : 
With empty bond men may na haukes tuU, 
Lo, here our silver redy for to spend." 

In many parts of Northumberland at the present day, 
til and firae, for to and fro ; whilke, for which ; fond, in 
Chaucer fon, for foolish ; sicklike, in Chaucer slike, for 
suchlike ; gar, for compel, or make in the sense of let, 
as in the above quotation ; sal, for shall, and wull, for 
will, are common ; and the pronunciation of a for o, as 
banes, for bones ; anes for once ; ra, for roe ; baith, for 
both ; and na, for no, are still as characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the north-western parts of the county as 
in the time of Chaucer. 

Thomas Wilson, in his « Arte of Rhetorique, 1553," 
giving instances of ungraceful speech, says : '^ This man 
barkes out his northern English with, I sale and thou 
ladde ;" and Dr. William Bullein, a physician bom in 
the isle of Ely, but who practised some time either at 
Newcastle or in the neighbourhood, gives, in his 
** Dialogue both pleasaunte and pietifuU wherein is a 
goodly regiment against the fever Pestilence, 1564," a 
carious and interesting specimen of the dialect of an old 
beggar from Reeds-dale, << come of a wight ridyng simame 
called the Robsons, good honest men and true, savyng 
a little shiftyng for their living, God and our leddie 
help them, silie pure men." 

The Tyne produces excellent salmon, but not more, 
generally, than is consumed in the neighbourhood ; and 
the << Newcastle salmon" of the London market are 
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mostly from the Tweed, and the rivers in the north of 
Scotland. About two years ago, however, when salmon 
were very scarce in the Tweed at the beginning of the 
season, a factor from Berwick bought the greater part 
of the sabnon caught in the Tyne and sent them to 
London. Between Newcastle and Shields, owing to the 
constant passage of ships, steam-boats, keels, and other 
small craft, the fisheries are not of much value, and 
there are not more than three. Above the bridge, 
between Newcastle and Wylam^ they are more numerous 
and more productive ; there is also a good one at the 
mouth of the Tyne, on the south side, and the salmon 
caught here firesh from the sea are in greater estimation 
than such as are taken higher up the river. Grilse or 
gilse, young salmon of the first year, are also caught in 
the season, as well as the sea-trout, which is of the same 
species as the sea-trout or bull-trout caught in the 
Coquet and the Tweed. The whitling, which is so com- 
mon in the Tweed and many of its tributaries, and in 
the rivers which discharge themselves into Sol way Frith» 
is sometimes caught in the Tyne, and the smelt, or 
sparling, as it is called in Newcastle, is caught in the 
same river. Angling for salmon is occasionally prac- 
tised in the Tyne from Wylam upwards, and the place 
most likely to afford sport, is in the pool below By well. 
weir, from the middle of April to the middle of June*. 
The lowering of this weir about two or three years ago>. 
has allowed many more salmon to ascend to the higher 
branches of North and South Tyne for the purpose of, 
spawning than formerly, and should they not be illegally 
speared in close time, it may reasonably be expected 
that their numbers will in consequence proportionally 
increase in the lower parts and at the mouth of the 
river. The average of a few years will be necessary to 
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decide this. It is however a fact that the Tyne has been 
more diligently fished during the last two seasons than 
for several years previous, probably in consequence of 
the g^reater abundance of salmon affording a greater 
chance of gain: stake nets have been erected at the 
month of the Tyne where none were used before ; and 
the quantity of salmon and sea-trout caught along the 
coast between Tynemouth and Hartley has of late con- 
siderably increased. 

About June, shoals of the fry,— caUed there soil * — of 
the coal-fish, or colesay^ appear in the Tyne at North 
Shields. In a short time they increase to about five 
inches in length, when they are called haikuh and are 
caught near the shore in considerable numbers, with a 
small hook baited with a muscle. By September they 
increase to about a foot in length, and are then caUed 
poodlers. At this time they leave the shore and are 
caught more towards the middle of the river, mostly in 
the first quarter ebb, near the bows of ships. They are 
angled for with a short rod about six feet long, and a 
line of hair or small cord, lightly shotted, with a piece of 
parchment or haddock skin for bait, of the figure of a 
small fish, about an inch and a half long, which is kept 
constantly in motion. Poodlera when boiled are scarcely 
inferior in delicacy to mackerel. Sand-eels f follow the 
young fry or soil into the harbour, and are frequently 
caught with the same bait as poodlersy which is used in a 
manner similar to flj^-fishing for trout. The common 
length of the sand-eel is firom twelve to fourteen inches ; 
in form and colour they are not unlike the gar-fish, and 

* The frj which are at Shields called soil are in Scotland c^ed. 
tUlik ; in Gaelic, schielac, 

t The Ammodytes Tobianus of Linnseus ; and the '^ Ammodytef 
Anglonun vems, the Launce^ or tnte sand-eel," of Ray. 
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their jaws, by a peculiar conformation, admit of great ex- 
pansion. They swim rapidly, and dash at a shoal of fry 
with the voracity and swiftness of the pike. When fish- 
ing for kalian, the miller's-thumb is not unfrequently 
caught, as well as a fish of the genus Muraena, called by 
the people of Shields the greenbone. This fish, which is 
generally from nine to twelve inches long, in form 
resembles an eel. The colour is a greenish yellow, 
mottled and variegated in a peculiar manner; the dorsal 
fin extends from near the head down the whole length of 
the back to the tail. On each side of the bade, imme- 
diately behind the head, are two dark-coloured spots, 
and two small spines may be observed on the lower 
side of the under jaw. It is a fish which is commonly 
regarded with aversion, and is seldom^ if ever, used as 
food. 

The bulks of the Tyne between Newcastle and 
Shields, by no means afford a pleasant sight to the eye 
of the stranger. On each side are glass-houses, soda 
and sal-ammoniac works, colour factories, cinder ovens 
for the manufacture of coal-tar, and various other dirty 
looking buildings, from which ascend clouds of smoke, 
blackening and withering the vegetation in their neigh- 
bourhood. The heaps of ballast on each side of the 
river, formed chiefly of gravel from the be4 of the 
Thames, and chalk rubbish from the quarries between 
London and Gravesend, brought by light ships as ballast^ 
are far from being picturesque in their appearance ; and 
the staiths, black with coal-dust, where heavy wagons, 
each weighing with its load of coals about four tons, are 
lowered to a ship's deck, and after being emptied, raised 
again with the greatest facility — ^though interesting as 
objects of curiosity — would not be pleasing in the fore- 
ground of a picture. 
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The keelmen of the Tyne, though a rough-speaking, 
are an honest and hard-working body of men. Each 
keel, a clumsy looking vessel, of about twenty-two tons* 
burthen, has a crew of three men and a boy ; the latter 
commonly known as the P. D. — the pede^ or foot-boy, 
of old English writers — and called among themselves by 
a name characteristic of the rudeness of their speech, 
but wholly unfit to be mentioned to ears polite. The 
manner in which they row the keel is peculiar. A long, 
heavy oar towards the fore-part of the vessel, on the 
larboard or left-hand side from the stem, is worked by 
two men and a boy ; while the third man, called the 
ikifipevy manages a lighter oar, called a swapcy on the 
opposite side, towards the stem. The action of the 
tUdope being more oblique, enables the skipper to hold 
against the two men and the boy. In making a stroke, 
they lean upon the loom of the oar, and by walking 
towards the stem, cause the wash to move towards the 
head. On dipping the wash into the water, they make 
a vigorous pull, the two men and the boy simultaneously 
Hfting their right legs, and walking backward on a sloping 
platform, called the head^heetsy towards the stem of the 
keel. For propelling the keel occasionally against tide, 
or a head-wind, where they cannot use their sail for 
turning, or tacking, as it is called, they use long poles, 
rather stouter than a common boat-hook, and about 
eighteen feet long, called />uoy«. 

The village of Tynemouth, which is now constituted, 
together with North Shields, a borough, returning one 
member of parliament by the reform bill, is about eight 
miles from Newcastle, and is much frequented during 
summer as a bathing place. Tynemouth Castle, forming 
the approach to the Priory, uid for the defence of which 
it would appear to have been originally built, has un- 
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dergone of late years such alterations and repairs, that 
its ancient character is entirely lost, except at the gate- 
way. The venerable ruins of the priory, more inter- 
esting, probably, in its decay, than in its greatest 
splendour, stand within what is called the Castle* 
yard, and afford a conspicuous land-mark to the sailor, 
and an admirable subject to the artist; while they 
excite in the mind of the antiquary feelings of regret 
for the dilapidations of ruthless time, who is day by day, 
and year after year, at work incessantly, though in 
silence, to destroy whatever the genius and the labour 
of man hare produced. There is a burying-ground 
attached to the priory; and a more appropriate situation 
for securing the dead from the desecration of those who 
profane the sanctity of the grave, and who <^ murder to 
dissect," could scarcely be chosen : and yet some med* 
dlesome official, about seven years ago, acting under the 
Governor of the castle, or the Board of Ordnance, endea- 
voured to prevent the inhabitants of the parish from bury- 
ing there in future, and, for a short time, no interments 
were allowed within the castle yard. The people of 
Tynemouth and North Shields, whose kindred lie within 
the hallowed precinct, actuated by the natural wish to 
sleep in death by the side of those who were dear to 
them in life, resisted the arbitrary, unfeeling, and 
unnecessary restriction ; and by a representation to the 
government, obtained a reversal of the obnoxious order. 
" Surely, it is very expedient," says Dr. Joseph Hall, 
^<that God's faithful people should be interred together; 
neither is it a small contentment to thinke that we 
have good company, even in that region of desolation ; 
whence it was, that the Patriarkes desired to be mar-> 
shalled together in their graves, and the old Prophet^ 
I Kings i xiii. 31, gave charge (as by way of approba-> 
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tion of that joung seer whom he had sedaced), < IVhen 
lam deadf then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the 
man of God itr buried^ lay my bones beside his bones.' 
And Huth would be buried where Naomi lies." * The 
closing of an accustomed place of public sepulture, 
unless on grounds of obyious necessity, must be felt by 
all men, of whatever creed, as a gross violation of 
feelings, which ought ever to be held sacred ; alwaya 
excepting such philanthropists as old Jeremy Ben<« 
tham and his knot of utilitarian followers, who make 
a merit of giving their own bodies pretendedly for the 
benefit of science, but, in reality, to gratify an inordi- 
nate vanity, which prompts them, without regard to the 
feelings of surviving relatives and friends, to direct a 
public exhibition of their remains before they are 
committed to the grave. 

From the castle-yard there is an extensive view 
southward, across the Durham coast, as far as HuntclifC 
foot in Yorkshire; and, in very clear weather. Flam- 
borough head, about seventy-two miles distant, may be 
discerned. Looking northward, the prospect by the 
line of the coast is not so extensive, though, from 
the gallery of the light-house, looking towards the 
9orth-west, a distinct view may be obtained of the 
Cheviot hills. The view of the sea to those standing 
in safety on the shore, is at all seasons pleasing^ 
exciting emotions which language cannot express ; 
for the thoughts and feelings then aroused, are vast and 
indistinct, and mysteriously associated with ideas of 
infinity, omnipotence, eternity, and death. It is delight- 
ful to sit near the ruins of Tynemouth priory on a 



* Sermon preached at Exeter, on the cdnsecration of a new 
burial place there, by Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 1637. 
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summer afternoon, when the sky is clear^ and the se& 
calm, and when the clank of the fisherman's oar ii* 
heard above the murmur of the small waves %htl}^ 
bounding over the rocks, or curling in a lengthened 
line of white by the sandy shore. Dr. Johnson, in his 
Journey to the Hebrides, — having probably in his mind 
the lines of Lucretius*, — speaking of the terrific gran- 
deur of the tempestuous ocean, thus expresses himself: 
** I would not for my amusement wish for a storm ; but 
as storms, whether wished for or not, will sometimes' 
happen, I may say, without violation of humanity, that 
I should willingly look out upon them from Slane's 
Castle." To those who, like Dr. Johnson, saving their 
humanity, could like to behold a storm at sea, a more 
Mkely situation could scarcely be pointed out than 
Tynemouth castle-yard ; for the sea, during a gale of 
wind from the eastward, breaks with tremendous violence 
over the rocks at the foot of the cliff, by which the castle- 
yard is bounded ; and many a gallant ship is wrecked 
in such weather, sometimes directly on the rocks below 
the castle, though more frequently on the Herd Sand to 
the south, or on the dangerous rocks called the Black 
Middens, to the north of the Tyne. The vaults 
and subterraneous passages underneath the castle, are 
not without their tale of enchantment: of a raven 
sitting upon a chest full of gold, and of a beautiful 
sleeping lady, who will never awake, until some bold 
adventurer shall draw the sword, and sound the horn, 
which lie near her. 

Dr. William Turner, a native of Northumberland, 

* ** Suave mari magno turbantibus sequora ventis, 
£ terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
Nou quia vezari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malls careas quia cemere suave est*' 
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and one of the earliest writers on Ornithology in Eng- 
land*, speaks of the cormorant building on the rocks 
near Tynemouth from his own observation; but this 
bird is seldom seen, and never breeds, there now. Dr. 
William Bullein, who cored the wife of Sir Thomas 
Hilton, governor of Tynemouth in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, of a tympany by giving aniseeds in her bread, 
thus writes, in his ** Book of Simples,"*London, 1564^ 
of an herb which he had observed near Tynemouth : 
<< There is an herbe whiche hath leaves like ashe leaves^ 
called Ditten, whiche Mathiolus maketh mendon in his 
comment upon Dioscorides, whiche herbe is good for 
man against poison, wormes, and swellings, but no best 
dare eate thereof. And I suppose Plini ment this 
Dittany, which I have proved to be good against the 
Tympanie of water. I have found it at Tinmouth 
Castle, where plentie doe growe upon the rockes." In 
another part of his book he thus speaks of the saltpans 
in the North, and commemorates the liberal houses- 
keeping of one of the Delavals, a family once powerful 
in Northumberland, but whose name, except as attached 
to their former place of residence, is now extinct, and 
their property inherited by strangers to the» county : 
<< In the North there is salt made at the Sheles, by Tin- 
mouth Castle. I Bullein, the author hereof, have a pan 
of salte upon the same water. At Blith in Northum- 
berland, is good salte made, and also at Syr Ihon 

* De mergo, Anglic^, a cormorant.— Plinins in arboribns nidu- 
lari scribit, at Aristoteles in saxis maritimis. Quod uterque aut 
vidit ant a referentibus ancnpibns didicit, scripto mandavit. £t 
ego utrumque obsenravi, nam in rupibus marinis jnxta ostium 
Tinse flnvii mergos nidulantes vidi, et in Northfolcia cum ar- 
deis in excelsis arboribus. — Avium prcBcipuarum^ quorum apud 
PHnium et Aristotelem meniio est^ brevis et succineta historia. 
Per Dn. Gulieknum Tumerum. 8vo, Colonise, 1544. 
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Delayal*8 panes ; which S3rr Ihon Delavall, knight, hath 
been a patron of worship and hospitalitie, most like a 
famous gentilman, during many yeres : and poudreth 
no man by the salt of extorcion, or oppressing his 
neighbour, but liberally spendeth his salte, wheat, and 
his maulte, like a gentilman. I need not put his name 
in remembrance in my booke, for it shall live by im- 
mortal good fame when my poore booke shall be rotten." 
In this instance how appropriate is Byron's description 
of fame : — 

** what U it bnt to fiU 
A certain portion of uncertain paper I " 
Sir John's " immortal good fame*' would in all proba* 
bility have died with him had not Bullein transmitted 
it to posterity as represented, most imperfectly it must 
be confessed, by the very small number of persons who 
happen to read his book. '^ Carent quia vate sacro" — 
the character of ^' vates," be it remembered, originally 
comprehended the theory and practice of physic, as well 
as poetry and divination, — ^wasnot unfrequently the cause 
of many a worthy man being deprived both of present 
life and future fkme; and fortunate is he who has a 
medical author for his friend, ever ready to breathe a 
vein in his patron's arm, or to sound the trump of Fame 
in his praise. 

About three miles northward of Tynemouth, near to 
the village of Monkseaton, there formerly stood a cross, 
with a stone on which was inscribed : '^ O Horor to kill a 
man for a piges head." Of the occasion of this cross 
being erected, popular tradition says : that a monk, ^*plus 
deditus gula quam glossae,*^ belonging to Tynemouth 
Priory, once entered the kitchen of the castle at Seaton- 
Delaval, and to g^tify his dainty appetite cut off the head 
of a pig which was roasting for the owner's dinner, and 
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carried it away in his wallet. Delayal,on his return from 
the chase, being informed of what had happened^ imme- 
diately set out in pursuit of the monk, and having 
overtaken him near the spot where the stone was after- 
wards erected, beat him so severely with a hunting pole 
that he Could scarcely crawl home to his convent. The 
monk happening to die within a year and a day after 
this, his brethren ascribed his death to the correction 
which he had received, and compelled Delaval to make 
his peace with the church by the sacrifice of a portion 
of his land, and to erect the << Monk's Stone " as a 
perpetual memento of his having killed a true son of 
the church on so trifling a provocation. 

Within a circle of ten miles radius, Newcastle being 
the centre, lie the principal collieries of the Tyne and 
the Wear, which supply London with coals, the work- 
ing and * sea-carriage of which are the chief sources of 
commercial importance to North and South Shields, 
Sunderland, and Newcastle. The coals are conveyed 
from the pits, some of which are from eight to ten miles 
distant from the river, by railways, in wagons drawn by 
horses or by locomotive engines. In some places where 
there is a considerable declivity the loaded wagons 
descend by means of an inclined plane, drawing the 
empty ones Tip at the same time. Great improvements 
have been made in the art of constructing loco-motive 
engines since the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway; for Mr. Stephenson, whose engines 
now run there at the rate of thirty miles an hour, did 
not succeed in constructing ^n engine which could per- 
form eight on the Hetton railway in 1823, even with 
an extra pressure on the safety valve ; and a practical 
engineer, in a work on railroads published in 1824, after 
having made many experiments to ascertain the velocity 
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of locomotiye engines, declared that it was hopeless to 
expect a greater degree of speed than nine miles an hour. 
The locomotiye engine8,-*-or as they were called steam 
elephants,— first introduced on the railways in North- 
umberland and Durham, used to crawl on at the rate of 
about three miles an hour, and were generally out of 
order once or twice a week. Even the intiproved 
engines on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway very 
soon get out of repair ; and it is questionable if, out of 
twenty-four, the Company have six which at one time 
are capable of full work. The wear and tear of engines 
form a heavy item in the expenditure of this Com- 
pany ; and looking at the expense of constructing rail- 
ways and locomotive engines, and keeping them in repair, 
more especially where speed is the great object to be 
attained, there seems little hazard of being contradicted 
by experience in risking an opinion, that not one of the 
great railroads for general carriage now in progresi 
will yield the subscribers five per cent, on the capital 
expended. 

The strata, or seams^ of coal are not perfectly hori- 
zontal, but have a considerable angular inclination, 
generally rising from the north east to the south west. 
From this cause the upper seams run out to the sur- 
&ce in many places, and may frequently be observed ex- 
posed to day by the banks of streams, and on hill sides. 
From the cinders and pieces of coal which have been 
discovered in digging up the ruins of several Roman 
stations in Northumberland and Durham, it is certain 
that the Romans were acquainted with this article, 
though scholars may dispute about the name by which 
it was known to them. As there is no reason to sup- 
ipose that they ever sank a pit, it is probable that they 
had only worked, and to no great extent, the small 
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teams 4>f inferior coal which present themselves at the 
snrfiice. When the water from the old workings burst 
into Heaton colliery in 1815, and rose to the height of 
thirty-^ye fathoms in the sTuxfi or perpendicular entrance 
to the mine, yet the greater number of persons who 
werfe below at the time, being at work about a mile and 
& half to the west of the pit month, were above the 
level of the water. All those who were in the mine 
perished, with the exception of a small number, who, 
being near the bottom of the shaft when the alarm 
was given, were drawn to bank. Those who were above 
the. level of the water and cut off from all chance of 
escape died, as was supposed, almost immediately, from 
the sudden accumulation of foul air. This melancholy 
accident, by which seventy-five persons lost their lives, 
happened on the Srd of May, and the water was not 
sufficiently got under to admit of the bodies being 
obtained before February in the next year. Owing to 
the water being strongly impregnated with pyrites, the 
blade of a knife which was in the pocket of one of the 
drowned men was entirely corroded, though the horn 
haft remained entire ; and his watch also, was much 
injured from the same cause. Such of his clothes as 
were of woollen &bric, were entirely destroyed ; while 
those that were of linen were uninjured. 

Accidents in collieries from the bursting in of water 
from old workings do not often occur ; the more frequent 
cause being the explosion of fire damp, or hydrogen 
gas, which is more or less present in every mine. Sir 
Humphry Davy's safety lamp does not appear to have 
remedied this dreadful evil ; for explosions were more 
frequent, and the loss of life greater, in the collieries of 
the Tyne and the Wear, between 1816 — the date of the 
invention— and 1828, than between 1805 and 1816. 

D 
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It must, thereforoi either be iinperfect in itself, or its 
advantages not so obvious as to induce coal-owners to 
enforce its general use in their mines : or, when em- 
ployed in dangerous parts of a mine— granting it to be 
truly a safety lamp when properly used — ^the necessary 
precaution, of keejMng the flame surrounded by the wire 
gauze, must be so much neglected by the workmen as to 
occasion the very evil which it was designed to remedy. 
Looking at the number of explosions which have taken 
place within the last sixteen years, it does not .appear 
that the safety lamp has practically contributed to prevent 
their occurrence. It may be said, that this is owing to 
the carelessness of the men in removing the wire gauze 
covering, in order to obtain a better light. This, pro- 
bably, may be true ; but it only shows the imperfection 
of a contrivance which can so readily be misapplied, and 
converted into a means of destruction. It is to be hoped 
that men of science will not give up all thoughts of con- 
structing a better safety lamp, under the mistaken notion 
that Sir Humphry Davy has lefb no room for improve- 
ment. 

There are commonly two pits, or shafts^ as they are 
technically termed, to each large colliery; the second 
being required for the purpose of ventilation, by causing 
a current of atmospheric air through the different work^ 
ings under gpround. The shaft by which the air enters 
the mine, called the downcast shaft, is that by which 
the men descend to their work, and by which the 
coals are drawn up. At the bottom of the other, 
called the upcast shaft, a large fire is sometimes kept 
burning, though more frequently there is a ftimace at its 
mouth, with a high chimney, to promote a current -of 
air. The diameter of a pit is generally between eight 
and nine feet> and the depth, according to the stratum of 
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eoals wbich is worked, from thirty to one hundred and 
sixty fathoms. There are, however, few pits which 
are deeper than one hundred and fifty fathoms ; the 
seam caUed the low main being generally found within 
this depth. The same stratum, or seam of coal, owing 
to its dip, lies at a greater depth from the surface the 
further it runs to the south-east. The continuity of a 
stratum of coal is not unfirequently interrupted by a 
dike of whinstone, or basaltic rock. These dikes some- 
times raise or depress the opposite portion of the stratum 
several iathoms, and cause so great an obstruction that 
the working of the coal is abandoned in that direction, 
and a new shaft sunk on the other side of the dike. 
There are also other interruptions, such as stone, clay, 
rubbish, and slip dikes, the name of the latter being 
derived from a slip or depression of the seam, the fissure 
in such cases being mostly filled with fragments of the 
adjacent strata. The less important breaks and ob* 
structions are called troubles. A hitch is an elevation 
or depression of a stratum of coal without interrupting 
its continuity ; and mushroom hitches are the inequa- 
lities in the floor of a mine, occasioned by the projection 
of basaltic or other stony substances. 

The plan of the workings of a colliery represents the 
stratum of coal intersected by excavations crossing each 
other at right angles, similarly to the broad streets and 
narrow lanes of a town. On arriving at the coal in- 
tended to be worked, two parallel excavations, about six 
feet wide and twenty feet apart are formed, extending 
in a direction from north to south. Between these two 
lines, which are termed winning head-ways, openings, 
called stentings, are cut through the intervening wall of 
coal. At right angles to the winning head-ways, and 
ranning from east to west, the principal excavation 
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tailed hoards, are made. Thej are at the firist working 
about four yards wide and eight yards apart. Excaya-* 
tioDs six feet wide, called walls *, which run parallel to 
the winning head-ways, and intersect the boards at in- 
tervals of about twenty yards, facilitate the conveyance 
of coals to the shaft, as well as promote ventilation. 
The rectangular masses of coal between the boards are 
termed pillars, and when the whole extent of a mine 
has been regularly excavated by boards and walls, the 
pillars are also removed, beginning at the extremity of 
the mine ; for after they are removed, the roof either 
falls in or the floor rises up. The rising up of the floor 
of a mine is called the creep, and sometimes happens in 
mines where the floor is tender, and pillars have not 
been left of sufficient breadth to support Ihe super* 
incumbent weight. The effect of opposite weights to 
cause the intervening space of a soft sub-stratum to 
rise, as in mosses or quicksands, is well known. An old 
writer, speaking of the danger of crossing Solway sands^ 
Says, that when a man is swallowed up there, his com-> 
panions spread their cloaks near the spot, and by dancing 
on them force the sands to disgorge their prey. It has 
been observed, that in many places the coal strata rise 
in a sort of curve almost immediately under the Tyne ; 
and a gentleman, whose intelligence and information on 
this subject give weight to his opinion, thinks that this 
upward skew is probably owing to the pressure of the 
high ground on each side of the river. 

The apprehension of danger either in descending, or 

* What are tenned boartis and walls in the collierieB of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham, are, in the collieries of Scotland, 
more appropriately and significantly termed rooms and ihirlinga. 
A thirling signifies an opening. Nostrils, nose-<Air/«, are the 
openings of the nose. 
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in the workings, prevents many strangers, even when 
thej have an opportunity and a desire to see the inte- 
rior of a coal mine, from venturing down a pit ; and 
those in whom resolution has overcome the dread of 
accident, seldom feel much inclination to repeat their 
▼isit. A person intending to go down a pit is com* 
monly equipped in a flannel dress helonging to the 
vidwer or one of the overmen, and accompanied by a 
person well acquainted with the mine, — an under- viewer, 
Vd overman, or a wasteman, who always carries with 
him a hazel stick, a yard long, used in measuring the 
men*s work, and with which he steers himself and his 
companion clear of the sides o^ the shaft in going down. 
This hazel stick is considered as an official distinction 
in a colliery, and is carried by almost every man whose 
itadon is above that of a common workman. Most 
persons in descending a pit for the first time, experience 
most unpleasant sensations, and I can truly say that my 
own were anything but comfortable; and the minute 
which elapsed in descending a hundred and seven 
&thoms, seemed to be most unpleasantly lengthened. 
When I arrived at the pit mouth the engine was in full 
work, drawing up coals, and I had to wait a few minutes 
uitil the rope made three or four trips, and drew up 
about a dozen full corves * to the bank. The sight of the 
oscillations of the rope, and hearing the jostling of the 
corves at the meetings — a set of empty corves descending 
M the full ones are drawn up— by no means strength- 

* Corves are the large baskets in which the coals are drawn 
^1 containing from sixteen to twenty four pecks. Three are 
commonly drawn up at a time. They are made of hazel rods, 
<l)oat the thickness of snch as the common law allows for the 
fon^tion of a stubborn wife : that is, about the thickness of a 
J^ulge's thumb. The bow by which they are suspended is of iroxy 
The word is from the German, Jwrb, a basket. 
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ened my resolution; but, on the contrary^ made me 
rather apprehensive that I should be whipped off at 
the first cast, according to the prognostic of a friend 
who wished to deter me firom going down. I should 
recommend every stranger who is on the point of 
descending a pit not to look at the corves as they pass 
up and down, but to wait out of sight till every thing 
be ready, and then come forward and put his leg into 
the loop at once. Waiting at the pit mouth till a 
dozen corves are drawn up, I conceive to be something 
like waiting to be hanged. Your courage, oozing 
through your fingers' ends, sensibly diminishes, notwith-* 
standing the quart of water which you take off at two 
draughts from the hcmksman's breakfast-can : and when 
the cry of «< send up the loop," announces that the last 
corves are about to be drawn up, and that the time to 
descend is at hand, your situation closely resembles 
that of the wretched man about to be turned off with a 
rope round his neck, 

" Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but seemed loth to depart,** 

With a desperate resolution,-— though << white as a 
clout," as the overman who is to accompany you ob- 
serves — ^you advance to the pit mouth and put your leg 
into the loop. A half turn back of the roller upon 
which the rope is wound, gently lifts you off your feet, 
and suspends you for a second over the mouth of the 
pit. << Now if the rope should break I '' is the dreadful 
thought which occupies the mind ; and just as you are 
about to beg that you may be taken off the loop again» 
the rope begins to unwind, and you are ten fiithoms 
deep in the bowels of the earth before you have time to 
bless yourself with << Domine, salvum me fac." 
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What is called the loop is a doubling of the chain 
attached to the rope by which the coals are raised, 
through which the person going down puts his leg. 
There are two or three loops belonging to each rope^ 
and as they are only used in lowering down and raising 
up the men, they are fastened to the main-chain *, 
when wanted, by a spring shackle. Men and boys 
who are accustomed to descend, frequently go dowm 
without putting their legs into the loop, merely holding 
on with their hands and feet* 

In descending, the sensation which I experienced 
was.not so much like that of idling, as of being rapidly 
drawn up ; and this sensation was more forcibly impressed 
each time that the rope appeared to receive a slight 
check, in consequence of the motion of the roller on 
which it was wound not being perfectly equable. On 
touching the ground, the shock (if such it could be called) 
was extremely slight, though I felt confused for a minute 
or two afterwards. After stripping off an upper flannel 
jacket, as the air was close and warm, I proceeded, having 
a caudle stuck in apiece of clay betwixt my fingers, with 
iQJ guide to a part of the mine which was no longer 
worked, and where the roof had fallen in. After having 
advanced for about half a mile, by a passage about six 
feet wide, and rather less than five feet high, — in my 
attention to the candle and my feet, bumping my head 
every now and then against the pieces of timber which 
at intervals supported the roof, — ^we left our candles, 
ftnd my companion lighted his safety lamp, as the part 
of the mine to which we were approaching was imper- 
fectly ventilated. As we advanced, a species of ftingus, 

* There are two or three fathoms of strong chain attached to 
^ end of the pit-rope, as being more flexible, and less liable tq 
be damaged by friction against the corres. 
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about the size of a man's head, and perfectly white, 
forming a strong contrast with the black walls of 
coal, was observed in several places. ; and a streun 
of clear water, strongly impregnated with iron, ran in 
a channel which had been cat to convey it away at 
the side of the floor. On arriving at the spot, about 
three quarters of a mile from the ^haft, where the^ 
roof had fallen in, we crept on all fours up the heap^ 
of shale and rubbish, between ^e top of which and the 
part of the roof which remained firm, there was just 
room for a person to enter by lying nearly flat. Having 
introduced my head and shoulders, I turned on my back 
while my companion held forward his arm with the 
glimmering light, which only seirved to make " dark- 
ness visible.'* With the exception of portions of frac-' 
tured^ strata almost directly above my head, I saw 
nothing from which I could judge of the extent of the 
cavity. When in this position I attl&mpted to bring 
away a piece of stone from the broken part of the roof; 
hut my guide warned me to desist, as the removal of a 
single piece might occasion a general slide. Thus 
admonished, I hastened to relieve myself of my incon- 
venient position, and to get out of harm's way with all 
convenient speed. 

We next proceeded to a different part of the mine, 
where the men were at work, and where the height 
in some places, from the floor to the roof, was not more' 
than three feet and a half. The temperature here was' 
much higher than in that part which we had previously^ 
visited, and the air was loaded with unpleasant effluvia^' 
Here were the men called hewersy bent nearly double 
and almost naked, with their picks nicking and^tmn^ 
the coal, which was conveyed away in corves placed on* 
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trams, running on a narrow railway to the crane, 
where they were transfered to roUeys, and drawn by a 
horse to the shaft. To ,nick, in the language of the 
pit, signifies to cut vertical sections in the coal, from 
the roof to the floor ; and to kirve, is to cut it away at 
the bottom. When a block is nicked and kirved, it is 
separated from the adjacent mass by means of mallets 
and chisels. The men who convey the coal from the 
hewers are called putters; the tram is a sort of sledge 
ranning on four wheels, and they put or push it forwwd 
from behind. The putters are commonly young men 
from sixteen to twenty years old : and where a youth is 
too weak to put the tram by himself, he engages ajunior 
assistant who is called the foal, and in this case the 
strongest pulls the tram by a short rope called a soam,* 
while the foal pushes behind. The rdley, which is 
drawn by a horse, is similar in construction to the 
tram, but larger. The putters, as well as the hewers 
whom we observed at work, were nearly naked, having 
nothing on except a pair of flannel drawers, a pair of 
^gg^s, — old stockings with the feet cut off, — a pair of 
^hoes, and a small leathern skull-cap. I observed that 
some of the putters had their backs protected by a 
piece of thick leather, to save them from an occasional 
scrape against the roof in places where it was so low 

* The trace by which horses or oxen were yoked to a plough 
was called a soam. It occurs in the inscription at Haughead, 
in Roxburghshire, recording Habbie Hall's defence of his land 
against the Kerrs, quoted by Sir Walter Scott in his Introduc- 
tion to the Minstrelsy : — 
" Full thirty pleughs, harnessed in all their gear, 
Could not his valiant noble heart make fear I 
But wi' his sword he cut the foremost* s soam 
In two ; and drove baith pleughs and ploughmen home.*' 1620. 
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that a bare-backed putter would be very likely to lose 
a portion of his skin. 

In different parts of the mine trap-doors are erected for 
the purpose of regulating the ventilation. Those in the 
line of the rolley-ways are kept by boys, from seven to 
twelve years old, whose duty is to open them on the 
approach of a horse with a train of corves, and to shut 
them when the train has passed through. There were 
eleven horses down the pit which I visited, and such of 
them as I saw were in good condition ; one which had 
been down five years, was quite &t. The stables were 
near the bottom of the shaft, and were infested with 
mice, which had probably been brought down inclosed 
in trusses of hay. When about half a mile from the 
shaft I noticed a solitary moth, which had most likely 
descended in the same manner. 

After having been three hours below, I again put my 
leg through the loop, and, without casting '< one longing, 
lingering look behind,'' was drawn up as rapidly as I had 
descended, satisfied with what I had seen, and right 
willing to be again restored to the ^< warm precincts of 
the cheerfril day." 

The coal of the formation in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle is always found occurring in a series of strata 
amounting to twenty or even more, some of which are 
only a few inches thick, while others, from which the 
great bulk of coal is obtained, are from three to six feet. 
The following are the principal strata which are found 
alternating with the coaL A coarse, brown, friable sand 
stone, both ferruginous and micaceous, composed of 
quartz, with mica and feldspar. Shale, shiver, or argil- 
laceous slate— for the same substance is known by these 
names— which frequently presents impressions of vege- 
tables, particularly ferns and reeds, and sometimes of 
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fish. Coal is mostly found inclosed between strata of 
shale, thus constituting the roof zxAjioor of the seam* 
It has been observed that the shale forming the roof 
contains bitumen, sometimes in a considerable degree, 
while that of the floor scarcely contains any. Compact 
limestone, and indurated clay also occur ; as well as a^^- 
laceons porphyry, frequently in thick beds, containing 
yegetable petrifactions of roots, trunks, and branches of 
trees ; argillaceous iron ore ; and a kind of pudding stone, 
composed of water-worn pebbles, cemented by indurated, 
ferroginous clay or sand. 

Looking at the calculations of Dr. Macnab, in his 
"Letter to Mr. Pitt, on the Coal Trade, 1792," and of 
Mr. Bailey, in his " General View of the Agriculture of 
Durham, 1810;*' and considering the increasing quan- 
tities of coal which are worked every year; the great 
coal field round Newcastle appears likely to be exhausted 
within two hundred years. Shares in railway companies 
will then be at an awfiil discount, and steam elephants 
will inevitably perish for want of food. It is, however, 
to be hoped, that the merry trot of the horse will be 
heard on the highways of England — 

" Quadrupedmnqae putrem curau quatet ungnla campum--'* 

long after the cHUer-ma'Clatter of the locomotive engine 
shall have ceased* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

West Road pbom Nbwcastls to Jedburgh— Morpbth— 
Dr. William Turner — ^Warkworth Castle and Hbr-> 
MiTAOE— Felton — ^Nelson's Monument at Swarland — 
George Greive — Weldon Bridge — Long Horsley 
Church Yard — ^Brinkburn Priory — Eastern Branch 
OP the Roman Road — Rothbury—Bbrnard Gilpin^^ 
Whitton Tower—Family op Umpravillb— Thb Thrum 
— Halystonb — Harbottlb. 

To the tourist who wishes to proceed from Newcastle 
to Melrose direct, an opportunity is afforded by a coach 
which leaves Newcastle every morning for Edinburgh, 
by the west road, passing through Elsdon, Otterbum, 
Rochester, Jedburgh, and Melrose. This, road, since a 
coach was established upon it, about seven years ago, has 
been much improved, especially in the neighbourhood 
of that wild tract called the Carter Fell, both on the 
English and Scottish side. As this line of road between 
Newcastle and Edinburgh is several miles shorter than 
the eastern one, by way of Morpeth, Alnwick, Berwick, 
Dunbar, and Haddington, great exertions have been 
made and are still continued, to improve it and shorten 
the distance, in expectation that the Postmaster-General 
may order the Edinburgh mail to travel by this route. 
From about twenty miles beyond Newcastle, to Jedburgh, 
this road lies through a hilly country, the greater part 
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of which is in pasturage, the proportion of arahle land 
being comparatively small. A little to the north of Otter-* 
bom, on the right, it passes the stone erected to comme-^ 
morate the battle fought there between Douglas and 
Percy, in 1388. From Otterbum the road lies up Reed*s- 
dale, almost to the head of that stream. Near its head, 
and at a short distance to the south-west of the Carter 
toll-bar, just on the boundary between Scotland and Eng* 
land, is the Reedswire ^, the scene of a contest, in 1575, 
between the English and Scottish borderers, arising out 
of a quarrel between the wardens, Sir John Forster and 
Sir John Carmichael. 

" Carmichaell bade them speik out plainlie, 
And cloke no cause for ill or good ; 
The other answering him as yainlie. 

Began to reckon kin and blood : 
He raise and raxed him where he stood *f-, 

And bade him match him with his marrows ; 
Then Tindaill heard them reasun rude, 
And they loot off a flight of arrows." 

The Raid of Reidswire. 

The novelty of this road, and the interest attached — as 
associated with the memory of Sir Walter Scott — ^lo the 
rains of Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys, and to the house 
at Ahbotsford, within sight of which the coach passes, 
induce many travellers, both to and from Edinburgh, 
more especially in summer, to pass by this way. 

The great north road to Edinburgh proceeds by way 
of Morpeth, a market town, about fourteen miles from 
Newcastle. About five miles from the latter town, on 

• ** Swair or Swire ^^^ says Sir "Walter Scott, " signifies the 
descent of a hilL" The word Shank is sometimes used on the 
border to express the same thing. The Reedswire, or Reedsqu- 
hair, as it is sometimes spelled, signifies the hill side at the head 
of Reeds-water. 

t He rose and stretched himself. 
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tbe right, is Gosforth House, the seat of the Brahdlings, 
in whose possession the property has been for upwards 
of three hundred years. To the left, about three miles 
further north, is Blagdon, the seat of Sir M . W. Ridley, 
M. P. for Newcastle. The Ridleys are of an ancient 
family, which from a very early period held lands in the 
neighbourhood of Haltwhistle, in the south-west of 
Northumberland. Their chief places of residence were 
the castles of Hard-riding and Williemoteswick, the 
owners of which are mentioned in an old ballad, published 
by Sir Walter Scott in the notes to M armion, as being 
engaged in a fray with the Featherstons '^. Nicholas 
Ridley, bishop. of London, one of the most amiable and 
consistent of the first Reformers, and who was burnt 
together with Latimer, at Oxford, through the cruel and 
bigotted policy of Mary, was of this family. Mary, when 
she condemned the Protestant bishop to the stake, appears 
to have forgot that Dr. Ridley — " a little man, but a 
great divine," as he is called by Cavendish, in his life of 
Wolsey^-had been one of her mother*s advocates, and 
had boldly objected to the proceedings against her in 
the court at Black-friars. 

Morpeth formerly used to send two representatives to 
Parliament; but having been placed in schedule B. of 
the Reform Bill, returns at present only one. The two 
great Whig proprietors whose interest is understood to be 

* " Ha' ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirlwalls, and a*. 
Ha' set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh ? 
There was WiUimoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Heughie of Hawdon, and Will of the Wa' ; 

I canno tell a% I canno tell a', 
And mony a*e mair that the deil may knaw.*' 

Notes to Canto First ofMarmion, 
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predominant in the borongb, must therefore be content in 
foture with the privilege — ^it would be unconstitutional 
to call it the right— of alternate nomination. So long 
as the Duke of Portland and the Earl of Carlisle let 
cheap farms in the neighbourhood of Morpeth, so long 
is that borough likely to be represented by a member, ot 
a connection, of the families of Bentinck or of Howard. 

The most conspicuous building in Morpeth is the 
new county gaol, lately erected. Such buildings are 
unfortunately but too common all over the country; 
^ere they stand as indices of the architectural taste 
of grand jur]rmen, and of the improved morals of the 
^ lower orders,'* in this intellectiud age. Under the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, we may 
shortly expect to see all county gaols with a laige 
" district penitentiary" erected near them, for the cor- 
rection of those who shall be found in want. The poor 
ought to provide out of their wages, when in health, a 
iimd for their support in sickness and old age — certainly 
they oughty if they can : but this argument comes with 
s very ill grace from a man who has secured to himself, 
ont of the common stock of the country, a provision of 
live thousand a-year. 

Morpeth Castle, now in ruins, and which never 
appears to have been a fortress of much importance, 
stands on the south of the river Wansbeck, which runs 
between it and the town. This river discharges itself 
into the sea at a place called Cambois, about nine miles 
to the eastward, and the tide flows to within five miles 
of Morpeth. Tradition reports that Michael Scott, whose 
&me as a wizard is not confined to Scotland, would have 
brought the tide to the town, had not the courage of the 
person failed, upon whom the execution of this project 
depended. This agent of Michael, after his principal had. 
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perfoilned certain spells, was to ran frofa tlid iie%libbar» 
hood of Cambois to Morpeth without looking behind, |aid 
the tide would follow him* After having advanced a certain 
distance, he became alarmed hj the roaring of the waters 
l^hind him, and, forgetting the injunction, gave a glance 
over his shoulder to see if the danger was imminent, 
when the advancing tide immediately stopped, and the 
burgesses of Morpeth thus lost the chance of having the 
Wansbeck navigable between their town and the sea* 
It is also said that Michael intended to confer a similar 
fevour on the inhabitants of Durham, by making the 
Wear navigable to their city ; but his good intentions^ 
which were to be carried into effect in the same manner, 
were also frustrated through the cowardice of the person 
who had to " guide the tide." 

Morpeth has the honour of giving birth to Dr. William 
Turner, one of the earliest writers on Ornithology and 
Botany in England. His studies were not confined to 
Natural History ; for he also wrote several pieces on 
theological subjects, and was so strenuous a supporter of 
the Reformation, and so determined an antagonist of the 
Church of Rome, that to avoid persecution during the 
reign of Queen Mary, he was obliged to seek an asylum 
abroad. Nor did he meddle with theological subjects 
without a title, for he was a divine as well as a physician, 
having been admitted to holy orders, by his countryman 
Bishop Ridley, in 1552. His history of the principal 
birds mentioned by Aristotle and Pliny, composed, as he 
informs the reader in his concluding address, in less than 
two months, contains, besides the English names of the 
birds, many interesting notices of their habits, as observed 
by himself in his own country. His descriptions of birds 
from his own observation, are most accurate, and much 
more intelligible than those of many Jater writers who 
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have piqued themselves on their i^stemoHc correctness. 
In^peaking of the attagen he gives a correct description 
of the hlack grouse, male and female, though be douhts 
much whether the attagen of Aristotle and Pliny he 
^Mmd in this country. With the red grouse, as a distinct 
species, he was evidently unacquainted. He states that 
he had never seen or heard the corn-crake, which he 
calls << a daker hen," except in Nortlramberknd. The 
water oazel is as common on the hanks of the Wansheck 
at present, as it prohahly was in Turner's days, hut the 
"Morpetenses" no longer call it " a water oraw,** The 
first edition of Turner's work on Ornithology, a small 
octavo, dedicated to Edward Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward VI., was printed at Cologne, in 1544. This little 
bookis very scarce : and I never saw a copy of it except my 
own, which appears to have belonged to a medical cotem- 
porary, who has written on the title-page the day of the 
author 8 death, 8th July, 1568, and who observes, that 
he, the writer, was in London at the time*. 

Turner was highly esteemed by foreign naturalists, 
and was a friend and Correspondent of the celebrated 
Conrad Gesner, to whose great work, " Historia Ani- 
malium," he contributed a brief account of the fishes of 
England. His " Herbal" is the most common of all 
his works. 

A person named Thomas Gibson, a cotemporary of 

• In a blank leaf at the beginning, there is written, in the same 
hand, the foIlGwing piece of informatiom respecting Bishop Bon- 
ner, to whom it would appear that English horticolture is under 
some obligation — *' Bonerus episcopus Londinensis, octavo An- 
^iaerege Henrico vivo, cum exceptus essetprandio ab Eustachio 
Schapusio turn Csesaris apud Anglum oratore, multaque de semi- 
aibtu e Italia ezportatis dixissit ; Tu quidem (cui orator) multa 
^licis de seminibus ezportatis, verum quae reliqueris, yerbum 
wflmn prof era." 
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Turner, is also said to have been a native of Morpeth ; 
and, if the accounts of bibliographers be correct, he must 
have been a multifarious author, for he is represented as 
having written on Physic, Divinity, History, and Botany. 
But this is mere guess ; for there is no book extant 
which bears his name as the author, and the only authen- 
tic notice which we have of him occurs in Bale, wha 
praises him as an excellent physician. The name of 
Thomas Gibson iappears on books as a printer, in 1535 
and 1536, and it is asserted that this was the same 
person as the physician. This is possible ; and he may 
also be the author of the books so vaguely ascribed to 
him, but there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
believing so. 

The Rev. John Horsley, A.M., author of the " Bri- 
tannia Romana," was pastor of a dissenting congregation 
in Morpeth, where he died before his great work was 
published. His death is generally stated to have taken 
place on the 12th December, 1731 ; but as the preface 
to the << Britannia" is dated 2nd January, 1732, the 
Rev. J. Hodgson, in his " History of Northumberland/' 
is of opinion that he died sometime between January 
and May, 1732. The place of his interment is not 
known, for his surviving friends appear to have erected 
no stone to his memory. He has, however, by his 
learned and laborious work, raised a monument for 
himself, which is likely to outlast sepulchral brass, A 
compendium of the ^' Britannia Romana," — that ample 
store-house of the Roman antiquities of Britain — en- 
riched with the most interesting discoveries which have 
been made since Horsley's time, is a desideratum in 
British literature ; for the original work is so scarce and 
so costly, as to be in the hands of comparatively few. 
It is supposed that Horsley was descended from the 
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ancient family of Horsley, of Long Horsley ; and that 
bis Bither having removed into Scotland, he was bom 
at Pinkie House, in 1685. He was certainly educated 
in Scotland, for he was admitted to the degree of A.M. 
at Edinburgh, 29th April, 1701. 

The town-hall of Morpeth affords on a small scale a 
specimen of the style of Sir John Vanburgh, by whom 
the design was furnished. The great work of this 
architect, in Northumberland, was Seaton Delaval, about 
ten miles to the south-east of Morpeth, formerly the 
splendid seat of the Delaval family, but now in ruins, 
having been burnt down about ten years ago. 

One of the greatest weekly markets in the north of 
Eng^land for the sale of sheep and cattle, is held at 
Morpeth every Wednesday ; and as it commences early 
in the morning, most of the business being over by nine * 
o'clock, no weary traveller who wishes for a night's sound 
^eep, ought to take up his quarters at Morpeth on a 
Tuesday night. Graziers and drovers attend for the 
sale of their flocks and herds, from the north western 
parts of Northumberland, and from the Scottish border ; 
and the principal purchasers are butchers from North 
and South Shields, Newcastle, and Sunderland. The 
most of the cattle required for the supply of beef to the 
shipping of the port of Tyne, are obtained from Morpeth 
market. 

About two miles north of Morpeth a branch diverges 
to the left from the main road, and proceeds by way of 
Weldon Bridge, Wooler, Coldstream, Kelso, and Lauder, 
to Edinburgh. A coach between Newcastle and Edin- 
hurgh passes by this road every day. A light two-horse 
carriage, of peculiar construction — proceeding by this 
road as far as Coldstream, and thence by way of Green- 
law and Cht^nnelkirk, up wards of ten miles shorterthan the 
e2 
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lower road — has been established within the last seven 
years, under the authority of the Postmaster-General, 
for the purpose of accelerating the arrival of letters and 
newspapers at Edinburgh, and also to allow a longer 
time for the answer of letters by return of post. Thb 
light carriage, which takes no passengers, receives the 
letter-bags from the Boail at Morpeth, and proceeds 
with them at the rate of eleven miles an hour to Edin- 
burgh, and arrives there upwards of two hours before 
the mail, which continues its route by way of Aln- 
wick, Berwick, and Haddington. This carriage leaves 
Edinburgh, with a late letter-bag, two hours after the 
mail, which it overtakes at Morpeth, and there deli- 
vers its charge. This branch mail is one of the most 
rapid in the kingdom> and the speed at which it is driven 
renders the labour very distressing to the horses. The 
Jew, or the man with the Jewish name, who is so assi- 
duous in London, in preventing cruelty to animals, and 
who takes the full-fed dray-horse under his especial care, 
should transfer his services to the middle road between 
Morpeth and Edinburgh, for a few weeks, and look after 
the over-driven horses of the branch maiL 

The objects most likely to interest the tourist in 
Northumberland are the Castle and Hermitage of Wark- 
worth, situated about fifteen miles north-east of Morpeth. 
From the latter town to Warkworth, the direct road is 
not very good ; and the most advisable way to parties 
travelling by chaise, is to proceed to Felton, ten miles 
north of Morpeth, and thence by way of Acklington, to 
Warkworth, about eight miles distant. 

Notwithstanding the injuries which Warkworth Castle 
has sustained from the slowly corroding touch of time, 
and the more abrupt dilapidations of man, it still presents 
a more perfect representation of the strong-hold of a 
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feudal baron of the fourteenth and fifteenth centnries, 
than any other castle on the borders either of England 
or Scotlimd. The greater part of the outer walls, inclosing 
the castle yard, are yet standing ; and the walls of the 
keep and its adjoining towers are, for the most part, 
strong and in comparatiyely good repair. There is no 
direct historical evidence as to the period when, or by 
whom, this castle was first erected ; though from a return 
made to an assessment in 1166, the twelfth year of 
Henry U., it appears that the castle and manor of 
Warin¥(nrth, were then held by Roger Fitz^Ridiard, by 
the tenure of one knight's service* Robert Fitz-Roger, 
son and heir of the before-mentioned possessor, obtained 
a confirmation of the same castle and manor firom King 
J(^n, to be held by the same tenure. He died in 1215, 
and was succeeded by his son John Fitz-Robert, whose 
grandson, John, took the surname of Clayering, from an 
estate bdonging to the fiimily in Essex. This John de 
ClaTering ceded his manors of Warkworth, Rothbury, 
Corbridge, and their appurtenants, provided he died 
without issue male, to Edward II., in consideration of 
certain grants of land in Norfolk, Suffolk, and North- 
amptonshire. Those man<»rs becoming the property of 
the Crown in the beginning of the reign of Edward III., 
he granted the castle and manor of Warkworth to Sir 
Henry Percy, Governor of Berwick, in lieu of a yearly 
allowance of five hundred marks, payable out of the 
customs of that town. From the date of this grent, in 
1334, to the present time — with the exception of periods 
of forfeiture, when Warkworth became the temporary 
property of the Nevilles, the Umfravilles, and the Ogles 
--^he castle and manor of Warkworth have continued in 
the possession of the Percy family. 
The Castle of Warkworth stands on the south side of 
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the river Coquet, and abont a mile from its mouth, on 
a piece of elevated ground, steep on the west, but on 
the north and east rising from the river side with a 
more gentle acclivity. On the south side, where the 
castle-yard is on a level with the adjacent country, 
the entrance has been defended by a deep ditch, which 
was crossed by a draw-bridge. The barbican or gateway 
tower, on the exterior south wall, was in the olden 
times defended by a portcullis, and had been of much 
greater magnitude than it is at present, the upper part 
now being much dilapidated. It formerly contained a 
prison, and the porter's lodgings, with apartments fDr 
the constable of the castle over them. Passing through 
the arch-way of this tower, in the lower part of which 
the person who has charge of the castle resides, the 
visiter finds himself within the castle yard, an inclosure 
about eighty-five yards long from north to south, by 
sixty-six broad, and containing rather more than a 
square acre. To the west of the gateway are the remains 
of a tower in which there were formerly a kitchen, 
buttery, and other offices. This was called the lion 
tower, from the figure of a lion which still remains over 
the arch forming the entrance. To the north stands 
the keep, which is of a square figure with the angles 
truncated, having a projecting tower of a semi-octangular 
form on each of its sides, and surmounted by a lofty 
exploratory turret. A flight of steps leads to the prin- 
cipal entrance, which is in the southern tower. The 
Jower apartments, of which there are eight, have arched 
stone roofs, and are dimly lighted by loop-holes. In the 
floor of one of these apartments is an opening to a 
gloomy vault, fifteen feet square, supposed to have been 
used as a place of solitary confinement for prisoners^ 
and as there are no stairs by which a person can descend 
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to this black-bole, the wretched captives who were con- 
fined there must either have been lowered down by 
means of ropes, or have descended by means of a ladder, 
From those apartments one large and two smaller stair- 
cases lead to the next story, the former terminating in a 
spacious landing place, round which stone seats are fixed, 
and which has been a sort of ante-room to the great haU. 
The great hall is thirty-nine feet long and twenty-four 
feet wide, and had been about twenty feet high, extending 
to the roof, which no longer remains On this floor are 
Tarious other apartments, all of which, as they are much 
lower than the great hall, have had others of the same 
size above them. Hutchinson, the author of a View 
of Northumberland, who seldom appears to have been in 
a humour to speak fevourably of what he saw, recounts 
with apparent delight the beauties of the prospect from 
the top of Waricworth Castle ; and few persons who have 
looked upon the same scene, will think the picture which 
he draws too highly coloured: — "From hence,*' says 
he, " the view is so extensive and various, that descrip- 
tion can convey but a very imperfect idea of its members 
or beauties : to the east and north-east there is a sea 
prospect, with which you take in all the shore we had 
traversed, with Dunstanbrough and Bambrough Castles 
at the most distant point of land : the Fam islands lie 
scattered like patches on the face of the waters. The 
port of Alemouth^s a nearer object; and at a little 
distance, the mouth of the river Coquet and CoqUet 
island, with its ruined monastery, are seen. To the 
Dorth you view a rich cultivated country to Alnwick : 
Westward, the banks of Coquet river, graced with little 
Woodlands, which here and there impend on its winding 
channel; to the south, you view an extensive plain, 
inclining towards the sea^ crowded with villages and 
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interspersed with woods ; the shore indented hy many 
little i)orts and creeks^ the higher grounds are scattered 
oyer with many hamlets, churches, and other buildingSy 
mingling with a variety highly pleasing ; whilst in the 
extreme distance, the different tints of the landscape, 
arising horn various objects, require colours to convey 
their picture to the mind." 

In 1672, one of the auditors or stewards ofthe&mily, 
named Joseph Clarice, obtained of the Countess of Nor- 
thumberland a gift of the materials of Warkworth Castle, 
in order that he mig^t build himself a house at Chirton, 
near North Shields ; and he accordingly unroofed the 
keep, for the sake of the timber and lead. What other 
injury the building might sustain through the cupidity 
of this honest steward — who had obtained from the 
youthful Countess permission to dismantle the castle of 
her ancestors, in order to build himself a sty-— does not 
appear : the walls were probably spared because he had 
found that it would be more expensive to pull them 
down, and separate the stones from the hardened lime, 
than to purchase new stones horn the quarry* 

The Hermitage of Warkworth, which is so correctly 
described in Dr. Percy's well-known ballad, is situated 
on the north bank of the Coquet, and about a mile above 
the CasUe. The person who has charge of the Castle 
has also care of the Hermitage, and a boat is kept by 
him f<^ the accommodation of persons desirous of visiting 
the latter place. Leaving the castle yard, and passing 
round the exterior of the keep — on the north side of which 
is the £gure of a lion, the armorial distinction of the 
Percys — a foot-path leads down the declivity on the west 
to the river, and forms by its side a most delightful walk 
for upwards of a mile. As a great many sea trouts and 
some salmon are caught here, from June to September, 
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the tonHst has not unfrequently an opportunity of 
ei^oying a seene similar to that so finely described in 
the«Day Estival*;" 

** What pleasure *twere to walk and see, 
Endlong a river clear, 
The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear ; 

The salmon out of cmives -f and creelfl 

Up hauled into skouts ; 
The bells and circles on the weills, 

Through louping of the trouts." 

Entering the boat dbout a quarter of a mile above the 
castle, and rowing a short distance up the river, the 
kaks of which are most beautifully adorned with trees, 
the visiter is landed at the foot of a pleasant walk which 
leads directly to the Hermitage. This secluded retreat 
consists of three small apartments, hollowed out of the 
fieestone cliff which overlooks the river. An ascent of 
seyenteen steps leads to the entrance of the outer and 
principal apartment, which is about eighteen feet long ; 
its width being seven feet and a hali^ and its height 
nearly the same. Above the doorway are the remains 
of some letters, now illegible, but which are supposed, 
when perfect, to have expressed, from the Latin version 
of the Psalms, the words — " Fuerunt mihi lacrymse 
meaB panes die ac nocte" — <<My tears have been 

♦By Alexander Hume, who lived in 1594. The "DayEstival," 
ia one of the " Scottish descriptive poems," re-puhlished by Dr. 
Leyden, in 1803. 

t CnuTes are inelosed spaces formed in the opening of a dam 
OT weir extending across a river, for the purpose of taking salmon. 
The fish enter them in pushingup the stream, and are prevented, by 
* grating of a peculiar contrivance, from returning or getting out. 
"Riere are no cmives in any of the rivers of Northumberland. A^ 
«"«' or wheelf as the word is sometimes written, is a still, deep, 
part of a river, where there is mostly an eddy. 
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MY MEAT DAY AND NIGHT*." The Toof is chiselled 
in imitation of a groin, formed hj two intersecting 
arches ; and at the east end, where the floor is raised 
two steps, is an altar occupying the whole width of 
the apartment. In the centre, immediately shove the 
altar, is a niche in which there has prohably stood a 
figure either of Christ or of the Virgin. Near to the 
altar, on the soulh side, there is carred in the wall a 
monumental figure of a female recumbent, and having 
at her feet what some antiquaries have called a dog, and 
others a bull's head. Those who espouse the latter 
opinion, consider the bull's head to have been the lady's 
crest, and perhaps their inclination to find a crest there^ 
enabled them to see a bull's head where an impartial 
examiner can see nothing but a mutilated stone. It is 
much more likely that the figure was originally a dog, 
which may frequently be observed at the feet of «imilat 
female effigies. The crest of a lady placed at the feet 
of her monumental effigy, would be a heraldic anomaly. 
There is not within the Hermitage! the slightest vestige 
of arms or inscription to assist a curious inquirer in his 
endeavours to discover her name, her family, or her fiite. 
In a niche near the foot of the monument is the figure 
of a man, conjectured to be that of the first hermit, on his 
knees, with his head resting on his right hand, and his 
left placed upon his breast. In the "wall, on the same 
side, is cut a basin for the reception of holy water ; and 
between the principal figure and the door are two small 
windows. At the west end there is a third small window, 
of the form of a quatre-foil. Over the entrance, on the 
inside, a shield is sculptured ; but it is now so much 
defaced, that it is impossible to make out the arms 
with which it had been charged. Some persons have 
fancied that they could discern the figure of a gauntlet 
• Psalms^ xlii., 3. 
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withiii the shield, but this bears a very remote resem- 
blance to the arms of the Bertram family, one of 
whom is supposed to have formed this hermitage. The 
arms borne by three several branches of this family, 
fonnerly of great wealth and power in Northumberland, 
were — or, an orle gules, Bertram of Mitford :— or, an 
orle azure : — gules crusily, an orle argent. 

From this apartment, which appears to have been the 
hermit's chapel, a doorway opens into an inner one, 
about five feet wide, and having also an altar at the east 
end, with a basin for holy water cut in the wall. In the 
north wall of this inner chamber an arched recess is cut, 
the base of which is of sufficient length and breadth to 
admit of a middle-sized man reclining. An opening 
cut slant-wise through the wall dividing the chambers, 
allows a person lying in this recess to see the monument 
in the chapel. This opening, however, Dr. Percy de- 
scribes in his poem, as 

**The lattice for confession framed." 

In the same wall there is rather an elegantly formed 
window, which admits the light from the outer apart- 
ment. To the north of the inner chamber is a third 
excavation, much smaller than the other two, which led 
to an outer gallery to the west, commanding a view of 
the river. This gallery, which has been much injured 
by the hH of a part of the cliff, is said to have been 
arched like a cloister. After returning from those dimly 
lighted cells to open day, and passing through a stone 
archway a little to the east of the entrance to the chapel, 
a flight of steps cut in the side of the rock leads to the 
hermit's garden at the top, — ^a little patch of ground, 
planted with a few shrubs and flowers, — ^which gives to 
Dr. Percy's description another trait of verisimilitude* 
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A small building, which i4>pears to have been erected 
in addition to the Hermitage, when a later occupant no 
longer felt inclined to submit to the privations endured 
by his predecessors, is greatly decayed. It has been 
built as a too-^Eill against the lower part of the cliff in 
which the Hermitage is excavated, and appears to have 
consisted of three apartments : in one of them, probably 
used as a kitchen, there has been rather an extensive 
fire-place, a convenient appendage to a damp dwelling, 
but of which in the upper apartments there is no trace. 

It is uncertain at what period the Hermitage was 
formed; though judging from the style of architecture 
of the roof and windows of the chapel, and from the 
carving of the monuments, an earlier date cannot be 
assigned than the reign of Edward II, ; and as there is 
no record of its being formed since the barony of Wark- 
worth came into the possession of the Percys, about the 
seventh year of the reign of Edward III., it is not 
unlikely that the date is between 1307 and 1334. As 
caves formed in the cliffs by the side of rivers are by no 
means uncommon in Northumberland and the border 
counties of Scotland — supposed to have been used as 
places of concealment by the inhabitants at a period 
antecedent to the Norman conquest — I am inclined to 
think that the first hermit had found a great part of 
those excavations ready made, and had thus been induced 
to make choice of them as a place of retirement, and 
that he had enlarged and ornamented them in after 
years. 

Dr. Percy has stated that the memory of the first 
hermit was held in such regard and veneration by the 
Percy family, that they afterwards maintained a chantry 
priest to reside in the Hermitage, and celebrate mass in 
the chapel. That this was done from any regard towards 
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the memory of the first hennit, is purely conjectural ; 
for in no grant or patent for the salary of sach priest k 
there the slightest allusion to him. The establishment 
of chantries and chapels was in consonance with the 
religious feeling of the times ; and the Percjrs might 
very likely continue a priest in the Hermitage for the 
benefit of their own and their ancestors' souls, without 
any particular regard for the memory of a former hermit. 
In a patent of twenty marks a year, granted in 1532, by 
Henry, sixth Earl of Northumberland, to Sir George 
I^tncastre^, his lordship's chaplain, it is recited, among 
other considerations, that the said Sir George << shall 
hare in his daily recommendation and praiers the good 
estate of all suche noble blode and other personages 
as be now liyynge ; and the souls of suche noble blode as 
be departed to the mercy of God owte of this present 
lyfe, whose names are contayned and wrettyn in a table 
upon parchment, signed with the hande of me the said 
Erie, and delyvered to the custodie of the said Sir 
George Lancastre : and further, that he shall kepe and 
saye his devyn service in celebratyng and doyinge masse 
of requiem every weke, accordinge as it is written and 
set forth in the said table." Should a copy of this 
** table" be in the possession of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, it perhaps might be found to contain some 
notice of the founder of the Hermitage, and of the lady 
idiose e&gy is in the chapel. In addition to the stipend 
oi twenty marks — no trifling annuity in those days, with 
the " Armytage belded in a rocke of stone within my 
parke of Warkworth, in the countie of Northumberland, 
in honour of the blyssed Trynete" — ftirther grants, which 

♦ The term " Sir," at that period, was not used exclusively as 
an honorary prefix to the names of persons of the degree of 
Knights. It was also applied to the clergy, in the same manner 
as *' Revd.*' in the present day. 
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might enable a bachelor priest, with a seryant of all- 
work — for we cannot suppose that Sir George would 
milk the kye himself — to live very comfortably ou the 
banks of the Coquet, are made in the following terms : 
** And also I, the said Erie, have given and graunted, 
and by these presents do gyve and grannte unto the said 
Sir George Lancastre, the occupation of one little gres- 
ground of myn called Cony-garth, nygh adjoynynge the 
said Armytage, only to his only use and proufit, wynter 
lind soumer, durynge the said terme [of his life] ; the 
garden and orteyarde belongyng the said Armytage ; 
the gate and pasture of twelf kye and a bull, with their 
calves sucking ; and two horses goyingand beying within 
my said parke of Warkworth, wynter and soumer ; one 
draught of fisshe everie Sondaie in the yere, to be drawn 
forenenst the said Armytage, called Trynete draught ; 
and twenty lods of fyrewode, to be taken of my wodes 
called Shilbotell wode, during the said term." From 
the grant of a draught of fish every Sunday in the year, 
we may perceive that " close time " was not observed in 
those days, and that salmon, sea trout, and gilse — the 
kinds offish still caught near the Hermitage — might be 
taken at all seasons. Mr. Grose observes, that <* this 
was no contemptible perquisite : for there is a very rich 
salmon fishery in this river, belonging to the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland : and I was told, that at one 
single draught this summer (1771), more than three 
hundred fish had been taken opposite the Hermitage. 
I have been assured, that more than four hundred fish, 
chiefly salmon, salmon-trouts, and gilts, have been taken 
at one draught between the hermitage and the sea, 
which is about two miles distant." 

The salmon fishery in the Coquet at Warkworth has 
greatly declined since Mr. Grose wrote, comparatively 
few salmon being caught there now, owing, it is. said 
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to the building of a dam at Acklington, six miles up 
the river, about sixty years ago. Since the breed of 
salmon has decreased in the Coquet, salmon-trouts have 
become much more numerous, and are caught in greater 
number in this river, than in any other in Northum- 
berland. They are commonly caught weighing from 
three to five pounds, and the height of the season is in . 
August. It has been stated that the sea-trout of the 
Coquet, frequently in Northumberland called the bull- 
trout, is inferior to fish of the same species caught in 
the Tyne and the Tweed; but this information must 
have been taken on trust and not derived £rom expe- 
rience, for he must have a palate sensitive as that of 
Juvenal's gourmand — 

** Circeis nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad saxum, Rhutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, caUebat primo deprendere morsu,'' 

who can distinguish one from the other. The error has 
probably originated by comparing the Warkworth trout 
with the Berwick and Newcastle salmon. 

The village of Warkworth contains several good 
houses, and a commodious inn, at which a post-chaise 
is kept. The principal street is built on a declivity, 
extending from the north of the castle towards the 
river. The church, which is surmounted with one of 
the highest spires in the county, stands near the foot 
of the principal street. It is dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
and was founded about 73S, by Ceolwulf, king of 
Northumberland, but has been materially altered and 
enlarged since the date of its first erection. Within 
the church is the monumental figure of a knight, cross- 
l^ged, similar to the figures which are commonly 
said to be those of knight>templars. A modern in- 
scription states it to be " The eflSgies of Sir Hugh 
BB MoRWiCK, who gave the common to this Xowxi of 
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Warkworth/' Morwick, a small village on the banks 
of the Coquet, a short distance abore Warkworth, was, 
in the reign of Edward I., the property of Hugh de 
Morwick. The road leading to Alnwick crosses the 
Coquet by an old bridge of two arches. At the south 
end stands an old tower, through the arch of which the 
road passes. From the survey, made by order of the 
Percy family in 1567, the village, bridge, and bridge* 
tower are thus noticed : *^ Of the north parte, in an 
angle within the say*d water, [the Coquet] is situate 
a towne, called the borough of Warkworth, and the 
parish church : and at the north end thereof a bridge 
over the water, and a little towre buy Id on th' ende of 
the sayd bridge, where a pare of gates ys hanged : and 
now the said towre ys without roof and cover; and 
without amendment will in short tyme utterlye decay ; 
it shall be therefore very requisete that the towre be 
with all speed repaired, and the gat^s hanged upe, which 
shall be a great surety and comoditye for the towne/' 
The recommendation to repair the tower was not 
attended to, as there was little reason at that time to 
apprehend danger from the hostile incursions of the 
Scots. The little bridge-tower is not yet decayed, and 
unless purposely pulled down to widen the road, appears 
not unlikely to stand for three hundred years to come ; 
an age to which many of our modem Gothic churches, 
with brick walls and cast-metal joists, threatening 
destruction to all who enter, will never arrive. 

A small island, about a mile in circuit, called Coquet 
island, lies near the mouth of the river. It is men- 
tioned by Bede as a iamed place of residence for monks 
in St. Cuthbert*s time, about the year 680 ; and there 
was a cell of Benedictine monks here, attached to Tyne* 
mouth Pnory, at the suppression of the monasteries in 
1539* The island is low and uninteresting in appear- 
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ance; and it is worth no person's while to engage a 
boat for the express purpose of examining some old 
walls, which are still to he seen there. 

Many tourists from the south, who visit Warkworth 
by way of Felton, pass on to Alnwick, distant about 
eight miles to the north-west. 

The Coquet, from its mouth to its source, is one of 
the most lovely streams in the 'north of England. It 
rises among the hills which form the boundary between 
England and Scotland, and after running for about 
fifteen miles through a hilly tract of country, which 
afibrds pasturage for numerous flocks of sheep, it enters 
a more level and more fertile district, near Harbottle^ 
and thence winds its way through a beautiful vale, which 
gradually improves in fertility, to the sea. 

After leaving Warkworth I retraced my steps to 
Felton, with the intention of visiting the western parts 
of the county, and enjoying a few days' angling in the 
upper part of the stream. The greater part of the 
village of Felton lies on the north side of the Coquet, 
though the principal inn, the Northumberland Arms, 
where a chaise is kept, and a comfortable night's lodging 
may he obtained, is on the south side. At a short 
distance to the west of the village, on the north side of 
the Coquet, stands Felton Hall, the seat of the late 
Ralph Riddell, Esq., a gentleman well known on the 
turf, and now the property of his son, Thomas RiddelU 
Esq. ; and about two miles to the north-east is Acton 
House, the seat of Robert de Lisle, Esq. About two 
miles to the north-west lies Swarland Hall, the property 
of Col. H. P. Davison, whose father, the late Alexander 
Davison, Esq., was a personal friend of Lord Nelson, 
and who erected an obelisk to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of his friendship with the hero of Trafalgar. 1% 
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stands about two miles from Felton, on the lefl, in going 
towards Alnwick. On the shaft is inscribed Nelson's 
memorable telegraphic address to the British fleet, when 
bearing down to attack the combined fleets of France 
and Spain at Trafalgar — « England expects evert 
MAN TO DO HIS DUTY," and the pedestal bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : — ** Not to commemorate the Public 
Virtue and Heroic Achievements of Nelson, which is 
the duty of England, but to the Memory of Prirate 
Friendship, this Erection is dedicated by Alexander 
Davison." 

Swarland Hail was built by Davison Richard Greive, 
Esq., who was high sheriff of Northumberland in 1788. 
Mr. George Greive, a brother of this gentleman, dis- 
tinguished himself as a political stickler in his native 
county, between the years 1770 and 1780. Thinking 
•Britain enslaved, he emigrated to America, and be* 
came a citizen of the United States. He there 
formed an acquaintance with Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Thomas Paine. But, according to his notions of free-^ 
dom, even the republican institutions of America were 
not sufficiently liberal; and about the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, he left his adopted 
country to bow the knee at the altar of Pure Season^ 
then established in France. At Paris he became a 
member of the Jacobin club^ and a friend of Robespierre, 
and cor^ally Jratemised with the monsters who perpe« 
trated the butcheries which characterised the Reign of 
Terror. George Greive was a freeman of Alnwick, and 
his first public appearance as a redresser of abuses was 
in defence of certain rights of his brother burgesses. 
Mr. CoUingwood Foster, who had acted as attorney for 
the freemen of Alnwick, in a dispute about some pro- 
perty with the Duke of Northumberland, was presented 
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by the corporation with a piece of land from their 
common, in return for his services. Mr. Greive, con* 
sidering that the corporation had no power to make this 
gift, at the next riding of the boundaries pulled down 
part of the wall with which Mr. Foster had inclosed the 
piece of land, and leaping his horse over the gap, drank 
from a well which was within the inclosure. As the 
gift was not good in law, and as Mr. Foster had no wish 
to retain the property in opposition to the feelings of 
a great number of the freemen, it was subsequently 
restored to the borough. When the country was agi* 
tated by tbat trading patriot Wilkes, — for tbe purpose 
of filling his pockets and increasing his influence, by 
appearing as a martyr to the cause of freedom, — George 
Greive warmly espoused his cause, and raised the cry 
of " Wilkes and Liberty I " in Alnwick. At the con- 
tested election for the county in 1774, he strongly 
opposed Lord Algernon Percy and Sir J. H. Delavsd, 
who were considered the nominees of the Duke of 
Northumberland. His fame as a reformer was not con- 
fined to his own neighbourhood, for upon the strength 
of this character he was once proposed as sheriff for 
London and Middlesex ; and, looking at his education 
and his abihties, for he was a scholar and a man of 
talent, and taking into account his station in society, 
and the esteem in which he was held by many of the 
gentry of his own county, — for the principles which he 
then professed were moderate compared to those which 
he afterwards adopted, — he was much more eligible than 
many who have since been raised from their proper place, 
by political fermentation, and floated into the office. 

In France, he appears to have frilly concurred with 
those thorough levellers, who were anxious to abolish 
the distinction between moral good and evil, and who 
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placed murder and robbery among the first of civic 
daties. Living entirely on the industry of others, — for 
he exercised no profession, — he was the advocate for 
pillaging all those who were richer than himself, and 
for putting to death such as were suspected of incivism, 
or adherence to the old form of government. He was 
a principal witness against the Countess du Barry — a 
worthless woman certainly, but who was sent to the 
guillotine solely because she was rich and had been 
Louis XV.*s mistress; — and he is said to have come 
over to England in order to assist Jack the Painter in 
firing the arsenals of his native country. After the 
fall of Robespierre, he left Paris for Brussels, where 
he continued to reside till the period of his death, in 
1812. . 

Weldon Bridge, about three miles westward of Felton, 
is the favourite resort of anglers, who visit this part 
of the country for the sake of fishing in the Coquet* 
The inn, an excellent one, with a tempting sign. The 
ANGLER, stands on the north side of the river ; and 
often has its parlour, which looks so pleasantly out towards 
the Coquet, re-echoed to the cheerful song of the honest 
brethren of the rod and line ; and on its windows i% 
inscribed the name of more than one poet who has sung 
the charms of Coquet's <' Silvery Stream" and the 
pleasures of angling. In the opinion of an old << North 
Country Angler," there is no fly so killing as the red^ 
hackle, and no angling station on the Coquet to be com- 
pared with Weldon Bridge. 

"At Shxlmore they're guid at the mennim, 
At Felton they're guid at the flee ; 
Lang Rothburys streams for the brandlin ; 
But Weldon^ old Weldon^ for me I 
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The Sharperton codger» are cunnm' ; 

At Thropton theyVe guid at a thraw — 
But up wi* the bonnie red heckle, 

The heckle that tackled them a* • I " 

Fly-fishing, like trade, appears, for many years, 
to have been regularly declining ; for sexagenarians of 
both classes almost universally agree in asserting that 
profits have greatly diminished, and trouts become ex- 
tremely scarce since they first began business, or first 
threw a fiy. " Ah," exclaims the old citizen, who 
wears his few remaining hairs powdered and tied in a 
small tail, and who continues to attend his warehouse 
firom ten to four, though he is worth a hundred thousand 
pounds, ^* business is not what it used to be. Things 
are sadly changed of late for the worse. Profits are less 
and risk is greater. More money was to be made in a 
month when I first began business than can be made in 
year now." An old angler, who has fished in Coquet 
for more than fifty years, "runs the parallel" exactly with 
respect to the decline of angling in that stream. " Talk 
o' fishin'," says he, " there's ne sic fishin' in Coquet 
now as when I was lad. It was nowse then but to 
fling in and pull them out by twees-es and threes-es, if 
ye had sae mony heuks on ; but now, a body may keep 
threshin* at the water a* day atween Halystane and 
Weldon, and hardly catch three dizen, and mony a time 
not that. About fifty year syne, I mind o' seein* trouts 
that thick i' the Thrumy below Rothbury, that if ye 
had stucken the end o' your gad into the water amang 

* " The Old Angler's Triumph : " a Fisher's Garland 
for 1830, by Robert Roxby. Rothbury^ Thropton, Sharper ton^ 
and Shilmore, are villages on the banks of the Coquet, aboy& 
Weldon. 
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them, it wad amaist ha'e studden upreet *." Owing to 
the increased number of anglers who now visit the 
Coquet, it is probable that trouts are both more scarce 
and more shy in this stream than they were fifty years 
ago ; yet I have not unfrequently known from five to 
eight dozen caught between Brinkbur^ and AcklingtoDy 
on a iavourable day, within the last seven years. Though 
I have heard of twelve dozen having been taken in the 
Coquet with the fly in one day, I never met with a 
person who had done the feat. The trouts of the Coquet, 
as in most other northern streams, are generally small, 
the weight of the greater number of those which are 
caught being less than eight ounces each. Trouts 
weighing from one to two pounds are sometimes caught 
in the Coquet and iU tributary bums, with a worm or 
salmon roe, as the water is clearing after rain, or with 
a minnow, but such are still more rarely taken with the 
fly. I have heard of a trout, — a genuine yellow-fin, not 
a sea-trout, — being caught in the Thruniy which was 
twenty-three inches long, eighteen inches in girth, and 
weighed ^ve pounds and a quarter. This was, however, 
caught with a night line, baited with a minnow. The 
Coquet is much netted, both by persons residing in the 
villages on its banks, and by travelling tinkers and 
muggers ; and I am inclined to think that this unfiur 
mode of taking trout, so destructive of the angler's sport, 
is more frequently practised above Rothbury than below. 

* The Thrum is a confined part of the stream, a little below 
Rothbury. A gad is a fishing-rod ; and the old participial ending, 
efi, — as in sittcken, for stuck ; studden, for stood ; lett&n, for 
let; getten, for got; — is still common in Northumberland. 
" What ails Frank, Robin ? »♦— ." He had bidden ower lang i' the 
water when he was out fishin', and he has getten a murth 
[mort, death] o' cauld.*' 
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When in the neighbourhood of Harbottle last summer, 
where there used to be good angling, I found the fish 
very scarce, which was attributed to the water being so 
much poached. 

When in this part of the country, I walked out one 
morning to Long Horsley church-yajrd, about three miles 
south of Weldon Bridge, for the purpose of visiting the 
graye of an old and highly-esteemed friend, the Rey. 
Richard Oliphant, who was for twenty-nine years curate 
of Long Horsley. He was a man of unassuming 
manners, of kind disposition, and unaffected piety. It 
was when accompanying him in his angling excursions 
to thb Coquet, that I there made my first essays in the 
<< gentle *' art. In the same church-yard is interred a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, the Rey. John Sharrock, 
who was for many years his neighbour, haying occupied 
the old hall at Long Horsley during nearly the whole 
time of Mr. Oliphant's curacy. Shortly after Mr. Shar- 
rock's interment, a plain stone, with the following in* 
scription, was placed at the head of his graye : '< Sacred 
to the memory of the Rey. John Sharrock, O. S. B. 
who, for 87 years, was Catholic Pastor of this Parish. 
Died, May 1831, aged 77 years." Some officious 
person, considering that the aboye was not sufficiently 
explicit, and that the term << Catholic " required the 
qualification of << Roman," employed a mason to alter, — 
in the most bungling style of letter-cutting, — ^the ob- 
jectionable phrase, thus : *^ Romn Catholic Pastor in 
this Parish." The corrector, howeyer, was more zealous 
than wise ; for application was made to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and the consequence was that he had to set up 
a new stone, with the same inscription which he had 
caused to be altered. The old stone is lying near the 
church wall, a monument of the Odium Theologicum 
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which extends even beyond the grave. What would 
members of the Church of England or of Scotland think 
if a Roman Catholic, priest or layman, had engaged a 
mason to insert ** Heretic *' before the word " Curate " 
or " Minister," on the grave-stone of any clergyman of 
their communion ? Had the stone contained anything 
improper, permission ought not to have been granted to 
put it up. If persons who happen to differ in &ith, 
politics, or morals, were to be allowed to alter each 
other's epitaphs, the inscriptions in our churches and 
church-yards would soon become illegible from the 
number of additions and errata. 

The old hall on the north of the village of Long 
Horsley, was formerly the residence of the ancient 
family of Horsley, and is at present the property of 
Thomas Riddell, Esq., of Felton. A Roman Catholic 
clergyman at present resides there, and one of the 
apartments is fitted up as a chapel for the use of those 
persons living in the neighbourhood, who still continue to 
believe that an old man at Rome has the power '* to bind 
and loose," to grant pardon for sin, and to prevent those 
whom he may excommunicate from entering Heaven. 

During the life of the late Ralph Riddell, Esq., 
deer used to be kept in the adjoining park, but none 
are kept there now. From the top of the old hall, 
which appears to have been built with as great a regard 
to defence as convenience, an extensive prospect is 
obtained of the surrounding country. To the south- 
east there is a ^ne view of the coast, extending nearly 
as far as Tynemouth. To the north-west the Simon- 
side hills are perceived in bold outline, a little to the 
right of which, in the distance, << broad Cheviot " may 
be seen overtopping the surrounding hills. 

Between Long Horsley and Weldon Bridge, about 
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iialf a mile to the east of the road, lies Linden House, 
the seat of C. W. Bigge, Esq., by whom it was built 
about twenty years ago. The trees which this gentle- 
man has planted in different parts of his estate, north- 
ward of Long Horsley, as well as in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his mansion, have greatly improred 
the appearance of this part of the country. 

From Weldon Bridge a delightful walk of about a 
mile, by the side of the Coquet, leads to the ruins of 
Brinkbnm Priory. Those picturesque remains stand on 
a piece of low ground, nearly surrounded by the river, 
which here forms a bend, and in a situation so secluded, 
that from whatever quarter the visiter may approach, he 
does not obtain a view of the building until he is almost 
close to it. Tradition reports that a Scottish army, 
which had made a predatory incursion into England, 
passed near Brlnkbum on their return homeward, without 
observing the priory ; but that hearing the bells, which 
the monks had begun too prematurely to ring for joy at 
their escape, they turned back and plundered the place. 
The south bank of the river is steep and covered with 
wood, and the plantations which surround the priory on 
the east, west, and north, contain some of the finest 
young oaks in the county. 

Brinkbum Priory, according to Grose, was founded 
in the reign of Henry I., and dedicated to St. Peter, by 
William de Bertram, baron of Mitford, who endowed it 
with lands out of his wastes, and established there 
Black Canons, or Canons Regular, of the order of St. 
Augustine. Some persons have conjectured that this 
William de Bertram also founded the hermitage of 
Warkworth; but this opinion rests on no sufficient 
grounds. If the hermitage of Warkworth owes its 
formation to one of the Bertram family, as is commonly 
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supposed, it is probable that be lived at a period long 
after the reign of Henrj I. The architecture of Brink- 
bum Priory appears composed of the Saxon and Norman 
styles ; the circular arch of the former, ornamented with 
zig-zag moulding and figures of animals, appears in the 
north and south door-ways ; while the pointed windows, 
groined roof, and more lengthened columns, character- 
istic of the latter, may be seen in other parts of the 
building. Though the church, which is built in the 
form of a cross, has long been roofless, yet the walls 
are mostly sound, and the stones are, in some parts of 
the building, so little decayed, as still to retain the 
mason's mark. An old stone font is still standing in 
the interior, and I observed standing against one of the 
walls a grave-stone on which was sculptured a mitre and 
pastoral staff. After the suppression of the monastery^ 
the church appears to have been used as a place of inter- 
ment for families residing in the neighbourhood, and it 
is still used occasionally for that purpose. The earliest 
date which I noticed on those comparatively modem 
grave-stones, was 1638. At the time of its suppression, 
there were ten regular canons residing in the priory, and 
its scanty annual revenues were valued at 68/. 19^. id. 
according to Dugdale ; and at 77 L according to Speed. 
If retirement in a calm, sequestered spot, surrounded by 
scenery wild and beautiful, but not ruggedly austere, 
contribute to foster a spirit of devotion, few monasteries 
in England have been built on a more appropriate place 
than Brinkbum haugh. 

There oft the soldier, weary of the round 
Of war and tumult, sought the humhle cell. 
Where nought disturbed the solitude profound, 
Save when the abbey's slowly-swinging bell. 
Spreading its echoes through the lonely dell, 
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Tolled for the dead, or called the monks to plrayer ; 
And save that on the ear for ever fell 
The murmur of the stream ; and save that there 
The summer-song of birds made music in the air. 

Between the church and the river, on the spot which 
had probably been occupied by the prior's lodgings, 
stands Brinkbum Hall, the seat of Colonel Cadogan 
Hodgson. An old house appears to have stood here 
from an early period, but the Hall, as it now stands, was 
almost entirely erected by the late Major Hodgson, the 
fetther of the present owner, who continues to make 
further additions and improvements to this most pleasant 
and retired mansion. 

The eastern branch of the great Roman way crossed 
the Coquet a little below Brinkbum, and it is said that 
the piers of the Roman bridge are still visible when the 
water is low, though I have never been able to discover 
them. A correspondent in Mackenzie's History of 
Northumberland, 1811, states, that on the hill above the 
priory are evident traces of what he calls a << Roman 
villa," a few yards from the military way. It is probable 
that there was a military station in this neighbourhood, 
but its site remains to be ascertained. The Roman 
road which here crossed the Coquet is commonly called 
the '^ Devil's Causey." It left the wall of Severus at 
Port-gate, a little above the station of Hunnum^ near 
Halton Chesters, and continued in the same line with 
the Watling Street, — which proceeds into Scotland by 
Risingham, Rochester, and Chew Green, — for about a 
mile and a half, when it turned to the right at Bewclay, 
and passing near Rial, Angerton, Hartburn, Nether- 
witton^ Brinkbum, over Rimside Moor, near High 
Learchild, Glanton, Percy's Cross, Fowberry, Bowsdon, 
and West Ord, it crossed the Tweed, about a mile to 
the north of the latter place. 
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In the ndghbonrbood of Hartburn there had been a 
Btation ; and in the north wall of the church may be 
observed several square stones, which are said to have 
been obtained from it. In the fourth Iter of Richard of 
Cirencester, this route, from the wall of Severus to the 
rampart of Agricola, is thus mentioned : ** Trans Murum 
intras Valentiam. Alauna amne, m. p. xxv. Tueda 

£umine, xxx. Ad Vallum " Dr. Stukely, 

with his usual inaccuracy, makes Ad Murum^ where 
the road passed through the wall, Newcastle ; Alauna 
amne he places at Alnwick, and Tueda fiumine at 
Berwick. In whatever relates to antiquities. Dr. 
Stukely is " a great name but a little authority;'* for 
the greater part of what he has himself propounded on 
such subjects consists of vague conjecture and confident 
assertion. He belongs to that class of antiquaries who 
can furnish a plan of the Tower of Babel from a sight 
of one of the bricks, and write a circumstantial account 
of an emperor's reign from the legends on his coins. 

In the Commentary on the Itinerary of Richard, 
published in 1809, the site of Ad Murum is placed at 
Halton Chesters ; Alauna amne on the banks of the 
Coquet, and Tueda fiumine on the Banks of the Tweed. 
The distance stated in the fourth Iter, xxv millia pas- 
suum, or miles, from the wall to the Alauna^ cor- 
responds with the distance between Brinkbum and 
Portgate ; but the distance, xxx m. p., between the 
Alauna and the Tueda does not agree with the dis- 
tance between the Coquet and the Tweed. In the 
Commentary the corrected number of miles is given 
as thirty-five. Some persons consider the Alauna to 
be the river Aln, which the road crossed a little to the 
eastward of Whittingham, about ten miles northward 
of Brinkbum. The similarity of the names and the 
correctness of the distance to the Tweed — ^thus making 
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the error of ten miles lie between the Aln and the wall 
— appear to favour this opinion ; but it is not very likely 
that 80 small a stream as the Aln is, where it is crossed 
by the Roman way, would give a name to a station or 
halting place in the Iter. I am not aware that the 
Coquet is ever expressly called the Alauna by any anci* 
ent writer ; but the name, as descriptiye of the clearness 
of its waters, is peculiarly appropriate*. 

Richard of Cirencester, De Situ Britannise, lib. i, 
cap. 6, mentions the Tweed, the Tyne, and the Alauna^ 
as rivers of the Ottadini, the people inhabiting the east- 
em coast of Northumberland and Berwickshire. By the 
AlaunOy the Coquet is probably meant, as it is the prin- 
cipal stream on the east between the Tyne and the Tweed. 

The tvheely a deep pool immediately above Brinkbum, 
affords an excellent shelter for trouts, as the banks of the 
•river are here so closely covered with wood as to prevent 
the fly-fisher from exercising his skill ; and the bottom 
is so uneven and rocky that they cannot be easily taken 
with a net. The wheel is thus a sort of preserve, and 
the trouts, which are carried out of it during a fresh^ 
afford excellent sport to the angler between Brinkburn 
and Weldon. 

The village of Rothbury , or rather market-town, for therQ 
is a small weekly market held here every Friday, stands 
on the north side of the Coquet, about five miles above 
Brinkburn. The situation of Rothbury, being screened 
by lofty hills from the north and east winds, is considered 
fitvourable to invalids, and many persons in a delicate state 
of health resort there for the benefit of the air, and to 

* The name AUeUy AUm^ or Aln, in Latin Alauna, is, ac- 
cording to Chalmers, derived from the British word Alwen ; in 
Irish Alain^ signifying a white or bright stream. — Caledonia, 
Vol. i. p. 38. 
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drink goats' milk, many of those animals being pastured 
on the hills in the neighbourhood ; and anglers, in pass* 
ing np or down the dale, sometimes take np their quar« 
ters for a day or twa at the Three Moons, the principal 
inn in the place. The people of Rothbnry and its neigh* 
bourhood were in former times considered among the most 
wild and uncivilised in the county. For fighting, gam- 
ing, and drinking, they had a worse character than the 
inhabitants of Tyne-dale and Reeds-dale, though the 
hitter bore a much worse name as lifters of cattle and 
common thieves. But some of the Rothbnry people, it 
would appear, could occasionally steal a horse or a cow 
as well as others. 

Bernard Gilpin, rector of Houghton-le-Spring, in the 
reign of Mary and of Elizabeth, called " the Apostle of 
the North,'' from his charitable disposition and his en* 
deavours to improve the moral and religious condition of 
the people in Northumberland and Durham, used fine« 
quently to visit Rothbnry for the purpose of imparting 
religious instruction to the inhabitants and reconciling 
their feuds ; the rectory being at that time a sinecure 
and the people of the parish without a pastor. By his 
conciliatory manners, unwearied zeal, and active bene* 
Volence, he obtained so great an ascendency over them 
that, during the time he remained amongst them, at 
least, their behaviour was more orderly and their Jetids 
were staunched. On one occasion, when he was in the 
pulpit, two opposite parties met in the church, and, by 
provoking signs, seemed to dare each other to the fray* 
As they were likely to come to immediate blows, he 
descended from the pulpit, and placing himself between 
the hostile parties, prevailed on them to defer the 
combat till the sermon should be over. He then returned 
to the pulpit, and exhorted them so earnestly and e£feo- 
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tuaUy to peace, that they not only relinquished their pur* 
pose of fighting that day, but agreed that there should 
be no fighting between them so long as he might remain 
in the neighbourhood. On one occasion, when he was 
in this part of the country, a thief stole his horses, not 
knowing to whom they belonged ; but as soon as he 
learnt whose property they were, he returned them, at 
the same time expressing his belief that the devil would 
bare carried him off had he stolen them knowing that 
they belonged to Mr. Gilpin. 

John Brown, D.D. vicar of Newcastle, an author of 
considerable reputation in his day, was bom at Rothbury, 
where his father was curate, in 1 7 1 5. His principal works 
are an " Essay on Shaftsbury's Characteristics," 1751, 
and an ^< Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times," 1755. The latter work attracted much attention 
at the time of its publication; and, as the author had 
formed a very low estimate of the state of English 
sodety at that period, he was assailed by a host of op- 
ponents, some of whom accused him generally as a 
wholesale libeller of his country ; while others attacked 
him with the weapons of coarse satire, related exaggerated 
anecdotes of the ** fiddling doctor's*' own manners and 
principles — ^for, like Dr. Conyers Middleton, he some- 
times amused himself with the violin — and charged him 
with drawing his '< Estimate" ^om himself. He also 
^im>te the tragedy of Barbarossa, and is supposed to 
have assisted Avison, organist of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, in his " Essay on Musical Expression." Dr. 
Brown received an invitation to Petersbuigh from the 
Empress Catherine, to assist in drawing up a plan of 
sdncation, which he accepted, and had made prepara- 
tions for the voyage, when he became unsettled in his 
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mind, and committed suicide at his lodgings in Pall 
Mall, in September, 1766. 

The rectory of Rothbar7, one of the richest livings 
in Northumberland, is in the gift of the Archbishop of 
York, and has, within the last eighty years, been held 
by the sons of three archbishops of that diocese: by 
the Rev. Dr. Sharp, the Rev. Dr. Dnimmond, and 
the Rev. Vernon Harconrt. Sir Ralph Sadler, in one 
oi his letters to the Council of Queen Elizabeth, 
advises that the ^^ parsonage of Rotheberry, whiche 
18 presently in the handes of one of the prdbendares 
of Durhesme, with the yerely fee of cc£," should 
be annexed to the castle of Harbottle, and given to 
the Warden of the Middle Marches. Whitton Tower, 
the residence of the rector, stands on a hill-side, on the 
south of the Coquet, nearly opposite Rothbury. On 
the west ^ont are the arms of the Umfraville family, 
which are also to be seen in front of the tower of Elsdon, 
which is also the residence of the rector of that parish. 
The rectors of Rothbury and Elsdon are indebted to 
this warlike family, formerly lords of Redesda]e, for 
very substantial, if not very elegant, dwellings. The 
Umfravilles came into England with William the 
Conqueror, who, in the tenth year of his reign, granted 
to Robert de Umfraville, called Robert with the Beard, 
lord of Tours and Vian, the valley of Ridds, or Redes- 
dale, with all its castles, woods, and franchises, to hold 
of him and his heirs for ever, by the service of defend* 
ing that part of the country from wolves and the kind's 
enemies by the sword which the said King William wore 
at his side when he entered Northumberland. The last 
male descendant of this family in Northumberland— « 
which was in its wane ere the Russells had emerged 
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from obscurity and become enriched hy the spoils of 
the Church — Captain John Brand UmfraviUe of the 
Royal Navy, died a few years ago without issue. His 
father, Mr. William UmfraviUe, formerly kept a chand- 
ler g shop in Newcastle, but not succeeding in business, 
he accepted the situation of keeper of St. Nicholas work- 
house in that town, in which humble situation he died, 
leaying a widow, with an only son and daughter, without 
any means of support. The late Duke of Northum- 
berland, hearing that a descendant of the once-powerful 
family of the Umfravilles had died in such humble 
circumstances, kindly allowed an annuity to the widow, 
and undertook the charge of educating and providing 
for the son, for whom, when of a proper age, his grace 
obtained the situation of midshipman in the Royal 
Navy. Whenever it shall please Lord John Russell 
to bring in a bill for the purpose of appropriating a 
portion of the property of the Church to meet the 
wants of the state, it is to be hoped that he will be so 
impartial as to notice in his confiscating schedule A 
the vast Church property which is held by his father. 
Whenever he, or any one else, shall carry such, a mea- 
stire, he may be assured it will not be a final one. A 
band of more liberal reformers will spring up and carry 
his principles further, arguing, a fortiori, ** if a portion 
of that property of the Church now enjoyed by th^ 
clergy, in return for certain services by them rendered 
to the people, is to be resumed, why not resume a 
portion of the Church property held by the house of 
Kussell, who, in return, perform no service whatever?" 
With respect to the immense grants of Church pro* 
perty by Henry VIII. to his favourite Russell, a band 
of levelling logicians may teach his descendants that the 
maxim, *♦ Nullum tempus occurrit Regi," — or ** Reipub- 

G 
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licffi," as the phrase would then probably be, — thongil 
dormant, is not obsolete. When a Russell shall such 
ceed in appropriating a portion of the property of the 
Church to temporal purposes, it requires not the spirit 
of prophecy to foretell, that, by a species of retributiFe 
justice, the Church property held by his own £unily 
will not long remain unmulcted. 

About half a mile below Rothbury, is the Thrumy a 
place where the Coquet runs for a short distance in a 
deep and narrow channel between two opposite rocks, 
which are partly worn away below by the action of the 
stream. The Thrumy which is similar to the Stride 
above Bolton Priory, in Wharfdale, is said to have for- 
merly been much narrower than at present ; but that, in 
consequence of several children having been drowned in 
attempting to step it, the channel has been considerably 
widened, by cutting away part of the opposite ledges of 
rock. They must be children of a large growth, and 
active, who can now clear the narrowest part at a running 
leap. I once asked a native of Rothbury, if he knew 
why this narrow channel wag called the Thrum. <* I 
fancy," replied he, ^* it is because the Coquet there runs 
like a thread.'* To a person who did not know that 
thrums are the ends of the weft which the weaver cannot 
work closely up in a web of linen or canvas, this answer 
would appear to be a non sequitur, though it probably 
^signs the true origin of the name. Thrwmmy- Cap is 
the name of a sprite, who occasionally figures in the 
fairy tales of Northumberland. He is mostly described 
as " a queer-looking, little auld man ;" and the scene of 
his exploits frequently lies in the vaults and cellars of 
pld castles. He appears to have been that most useful 
domestic << Lar," who drubbed such servants as were in 
4;he habit of paying too many stolen visits to their 
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' masters' ale and wine casks, sending them awaj << nn- 
slockened/' though with a << sark fa* o' sair banes, and 
their hair on end." 

Between Rothhury and Halystone^the Coquet presents 
a tempting appearance to the angler ; its hanks are mostly 
free of wood, and the various weils, slacks, and shal- 
lows, seem to promise abundance of trouts. Notwith- 
standing those flattering appearances, the fly-fishing here 
is not first-rate, as the stream is too much netted and 
poached by persons residing in the neighbouring villages, 
to allow of the trouts becoming numerous. Travelling 
tinkers and muggers, who are at all times to be met 
with in this part of Coquetdale, also liberally help them-> 
selves to a dish of trouts, whenever they have an 
opportunity ; and as they are not particular about the 
means, provided they do but catch the fish, they not 
only use a net when they have one, but resort to the 
more destructive practice of what they caWJuddling the 
fish, by liming the water, or throwing into the pools a 
preparation of Coculus Indicus. On the south side of 
the Coquet, about mid-way between Rothbury and 
Halystone, are the^Simonside hills, a bleak and abrupt 
ridge, which, next to Cheviot, forms the most conspi- 
cnoQs landmark in the county, to seamen navigating 
the eastern coast. 

The village of Halystone lies about six miles above 
Rothbury, and a small public house there, the sign 
of the " Salmon," aiforcfs a resting-place to the angler 
proceeding up or down the , dale. A person who is 
festidiously nice, has no business at Halystone; but 
an honest angler, who starts from Rothbury at four in 
the morning, fishing his way up to Halystone by eight, 
will enjoy, in the little back room of the " Salmon Inn," 
a hearty break&st of old dame Beighet's barley cake and 
G 2 
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new milk. For dinner, he may always depend on bacon * 
and eggs, with old milk cheese, barley cake, and fresh 
butter, as a remove. Old Joe also prides himself on 
keeping the best whiskey in Coquetdale, — " nane o' your 
first-ninnings, heady, smuggled stu£f, that sets folks 
loupin' mad after the first gill," — and it is well known to 
every one who has tried it, that for mixing with spirit, 
either hot or cold, the water of the " Lady's Well** is 
the best in the county. Halystone is, indeed, famed 
for the excellence of its water, and the bum which runs 
past the village is remarkably pure and bright, being 
principally supplied from the numerous springs which 
rise among the rocky hills to the south-west. 

The Ladies' Well, — ^probably, in former times, " Our 
Lady's Well," — about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the village, is in the midst of a small plantation, in 
which two stone tables aie set up for the accommodation 
of such visiters as are careful to carry with them, in all 
their excursions, a plentifrd supply of eatables ; and who 
delight to commemorate their visit to any interesting 
place, by making a hearty meal upon the spot. . The 
sides of the weU are lined with a wall of modem ashler 
work, and in the midst stands a stone figure, intended 
for Patilinus, which was brought from Alnwick in 1780. 
The bottom is of fine sand, through which the water 
bubbles up in numerous small jets, and in such abund- 
ance, that, after it leaves the well, it runs in a stream 
sufficiently powerful to turn a small mill. The following 
account of the well is painted on a board, which is nailed 
to one of the neighbouring trees : — " In this fountain, 
called the Lady's Well, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, in the Saxon reign of Edwin, and early in the 
seventh century, Paulinus, an English Bishop, baptized 
about 3000 people. Some remains of a priory, for six 
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or eight Benedictine nuns, to which this well helonged, 
are still to be seen in the adjacent village of Holystone." 
Paulinos came into England with St. Augustin, the first 
Archbishop of Canterburj, and appears to have been 
yety successful in converting the inhabitants of the 
north. He is said to have baptized many thousands in 
the river Glen, during his stay at Yevering, now a small 
village, about five miles north-west of Wooler, but at 
that time, 625, the residence of Edwin, King of North* 
timberland. A small stream, called Palins-bum— • 
which is also the name of a village on its banks — about 
fiye miles northward of Yevering, is said to have derived 
its name firom this prelate. Paulinus is also said to 
have baptized 10,000 converts in the river Swale, near 
Helperby, in Yorkshire. Our modem, dull, plodding 
missionaries, who employ their time in translating the 
words of the Scriptures into forty barbarous dialects^ 
while they are incapable of imparting by their personal 
exhortations the spirit of the Gospel to living men, can 
boast of no such success as that which attended the 
mission of Paulinus. The Baptists at Serampore, and 
other places in the East, who make such a parade of 
thdr translations^ have indeed multiplied books, but 
have not succeeded in making converts. It was not by 
books that the first Christian missionaries induced the 
Britons and Saxons to embrace Christianity, but by 
the influence of personal example, and by precepts 
enforced with a feeling and an energy that carried con* 
▼iction to the minds of the hearers. Looking at the 
fruits which have been derived from the greater part of 
the translations of the Baptist missionaries, their philo- 
logical labours appear to have been little better than 
** busy idleness." 
About two miles above Halystone, lies the village of 
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Harbottle, the old castle of which, formerly the residence 
of the Warden of the Middle Marches, is now a perfect 
ruin. It was in this castle that Margaret, widow of 
James IV. of Scotland, afterwards married to the Earl 
of Angus, was delivered of a daughter on the 18th of 
October, 1515, little more than two years after her first 
husband had lost his life at Flodden. This daughter, 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, by her marriage with the 
Earl of Lennox, became the mother of Lord Henry 
Damley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots. On a hill 
side, about a mile south-west of Harbottle, there is a 
large block of stone, of a reddish-grey grit, known to the. 
people of the neighbourhood by the name of the " Drake 
Stone." It is about twenty-seven feet high, and of a 
similar breadth, and appears to have been placed in its 
present situation by some convulsion of mature. A 
number of smaller stones, of the same kind, and which 
the country people call the Duck Stones^ are confusedly 
scattered about lower down the hill. About a hundred 
y^rds south-west of the Drake Stone, there is a small 
lough or tarn, similar to those which may be seen in 
elevated situations among the hills of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and which have been supposed to occupy 
the cratei*s of extinguished volcanoes. There are small 
perch in this lake ; and trout £rom the Coquet have 
several times been put into it, but it seems that they 
have all died, for none were ever caught or seen there 
afterwards. Harbottle Hall, a handsome modem man- 
sion, at the east end of the village, is the seat of T. F. 
Clennell, Esq. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Country above Harbottlb — Kidland — ^Whiskey Smug- 
glers — Popular Superstitions — The Murdered Fed* 
ler-^The Infanticide Mother— Wraiths — Bogles — 
The Hsdley Kow — Enchantment — Fairies — Road 
from Harbottle to Elsdon — Elsdon Tower and Mote- 
Hill — ^Winter's Gibbet — Battle of Otterburn— Bal- 
lads FOUNDED ON THE BaTTLE OlD BaLLAD OF ChBVY 

Chase, written by Richard Sheale — His " Chaunt" — 
Modern Ballad of Chbty Chase. 

About a mile above Harbottle, lies the village of 
Allenton, near the confluence of the Alwine, or Kid- 
land water, with the Coquet. The country to the west 
and north of Allenton, limited by the hills which form 
the boundary between England and Scotland, and by 
Cheviot, has the character of being the best for sheep- 
pasture in Northumberland. Of this tract, the most 
famed portion is the lordship of Kidland, which extends 
irotn two miles north of Allenton to Cheviot. The 
whole tract consists of hills and hopes*, and craigs and 
clenghs. The hills, which are conical, rounded at top, 
and covered with herbage to their summits, indent with 
each other in such a manner as to form alternately 

• A hope is the head of a vale, frequently near the source of 
a stream ; a craig is used both to signify a cliff, and the precipi- 
tous side of a hill ; a cleugh is a sort of diminutive hope^ where 
the Tale is narrowed by opposite craigii. 
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curving dales, through which many a wimpling bumie 
threads its way to the Coquet. The lordship of Kid- 
land, previous to the suppression of the inonasteries> 
belonged to the abbey of Newminster, which stood 
near Morpeth, but of which there is not at present a 
vestige remaining. Kidland, in former times, was of 
little value, as it was much exposed to predatory 
visits from the Liddisdale thieves ; and, during periods 
of war, or of " troublous peace'*— which, previous to 
the union of the two crowns, is almost the same a^ 
saying constantly — it lay waste. The inhabitants of 
Reeds-dale — ^who were ever ready to indemnify them- 
selves for any losses which they might sustain from 
the incursions of the Scottish cattle-stealers, by driving 
o£f the flocks and herds of their neighbours in Rox- 
burghshire — ^used frequently to pasture their sheep and 
cattle in Kidland and the country towards the head of 
Coquet, as on conomon land ; erecting shielings^ or 
huts, on the hill sides, for their temporary accommo- 
dation in summer, and on the approach of winter 
returning to their own homes. From an early period, 
Kemmel's, or Gamell*s path^, near the head of Coquet, 
lised to be a place of meeting between the wardens of 
the middle marches of England and Scotland, for the 
purpose of punishing offenders against the Border laws. 
Kemmel's path was most certainly the Roman way 
which passed the head of Coquet into Scotland; and 
it is not unlikely, that the place of meeting was the 
old Roman station on Chew Green. It is worthy of 
jiotice, that KemmeFs path is, in the articles agreed 

* Reedsdaie et Cookdale [Coquetdale] debent respondere apud 
Campaspethf secundum leges et consuetudines inter duo Regna 
nsitatas. — Articles agreed on between tihe English and Scotch 
Commissioners, 1249, in Nicholson's Border Laws, 
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on betftreen the twenty-four English and Scotch com- 
missioners, 1249, called Camptispeth; a name which, 
if derived from campy would signify the camp-road. 

Until within the last seven years many smugglers 
from the Scottish side used to pass through Kidland 
with whiskey, into the midland parts of Northumherland ; 
but owing to the reduction in the duty, and the increased 
vigilance of the excise officers, the numbers of those 
contraband traders have considerably decreased. The 
extent to which whiskey was formerly smuggled firom 
the Scottish border into England, must have been 
almost entirely owing either to the connivance of the 
excise officers on the Scottish side, or to their shameful 
neglect of duty. At different villages on the Scottish 
side, between Coldstream and Langholm, were dealers 
in whiskey who were publicly known as persons 
whose chief trade consisted in supplying smugglers, 
tuid whose stock of spirits and sale of whiskey were 
&r beyond what could be required by the consump- 
tion of the neighbourhood. As the stock of those 
dealers was in a manner open to the daily inspection of 
the excise officers, the immense quantity sold could not 
&il to excite their attention ; and yet the number of con* 
rictions was extremely small, and the trade continued 
to flourish. Whiskey dealers firom Scotland used to 
Attend the fairs and markets on the English border, and 
settle their accounts and take orders from English 
fitfrners and others almost as openly as if their trade was 
legal as well as free. As most of the persons who were 
thns supplied Hved within a few miles of the border, and 
V it would have been difficult to prevent many of them 
from obtaining small quantities of whiskey at the same 
pnce as their Scottish neighbours, and as the spirits 
^d to them were mostly of a superior quality, this was 
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the most venial branch of the whiskey dealer's trade. 
But they had another class of customers, smugglers 
from England, who purchased whiskey of the very worst 
kind, for the purpose of selling again to the cottag'ers 
and small farmers of Coquetdale, and the southern parts 
of Northumberland. Those men^ commonly driving a 
light cart^ and travelling as dealers in earthenware, used 
to cross the borders by unfrequented roads, and to enter 
the village where the whiskey dealer resided under the 
cloud of night. They were provided with food and 
lodging for themselves, and with stabling and provender 
for their horses, by the persons with whom they dealt ; 
and after staying all day with their merchant, they gene* 
rally set out on their return to England the next night* 
This practice, which could scarcely be called secret, as it 
was well known to every person in the village where 
smuggling was carried on, continued for years unchecked. 
Smugglers, whom it was almost impossible for the 
officers to avoid, were sometimes seized ; but for the most 
part they managed to escape with the loss of their load, 
and convictions of the sellers were rare indeed. Even 
where informations were lodged, the offenders commonly 
escaped through some technical informality or objection^ 
which th6 magistrates — who were in this respect truly 
the advocates of the accused — generally showed them* 
selves most willing to entertain. The smuggling trade 
on the border is at present, however, in a very depressed 
state. As the duty is only four shillings a gallon 
higher in England than in Scotland, and as the excise 
officers on both sides of the border have, for the last 
seven years, been much more vigilant than formerly, the 
risk of loss is greater than the chance of gain. There 
is still a little business done, though more cautiously 
find in a smaller way ; and the angler who happens to b^ 
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near the head of Coquet or of Kail- water in the grey 
of the morning, ahout a week before Stagshaw-hank 
£ur, may sometimes observe a man driving a cart, or 
leading a horse, seemingly loaded with a sack of com, 
who, by suddenly halting or altering his course, on the 
appearance of a stranger, shows that he is anxious to 
avoid a meeting. At Stagshaw-bank, which lies about 
two miles and a half north-west of Corbridge, there is 
annually held, on the 4th and 5th of July, one of the 
greatest fairs for sheep, cattle, and horses in the north of 
England. Many publicans, from different parts of the 
country, attend with tents for the sale of " ale, beer and 
spirituous liquors," and as the '< canny hill folk " of 
Northumberland like a glass of whiskey as well as the 
Scottish drovers, there is an increased demand for the 
article about that time, and the smugglers are on the 
alert to procure a supply for their customers. 

In the north-western parts of Northumberland, where 
there are no large towns, and where the rather scanty 
population reside in small villages and lonely farmsteads, 
many traces of popular superstitions still remain ; and 
honses which had the character of being haunted, and 
lonely places where spirits were wont to walk, a century 
ago, have not yet entirely " given up the ghost.'* It 
is a common practice at lyke^wakeSy* where both young 
people and old assemble to watch the dead, to relate 
ghost-stories : and it is at such times, when the company 
is assembled in the room in which a corpse lies, that 
they produce the most powerful impression. Persons 
who have been bom and educated in large towns, and 
who have seldom after dark been beyond the circle of 

* Lyke is irom the Germani Leicfie, a corpse. It is customary^ 
ui^ong the lower classes in Northumberland, for several of the 
^^iends and neighbours of the deceased to sit up each night in the 
>*iae room with the body until it be interred. 
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lamp-light — within which no spirit dare enter — can form 
but an imperfect idea of the bold which ghost stories 
take upon the minds of those who live in the country^ 
and who have frequently to pass the spot where a murder 
has been committed, the three loaning-ends where a 
suicide has been buried, or the lonely church-yard where 
the spirit of a miser, who has died without discovering 
his hidden treasure, is still said to walk *. 

He who in boyhood has listened to stories of ghosts, 
narratives of the appearance of the departed spirits of 
men and women who once had a local habitation and a 
name in the neighbourhood of the village in which he 
resides, related by persons who fully believed in them, 
and perhaps ghost-seers themselves, finds considerable 
difficulty in after life in divesting himself of his early 
impressions ; and even when he is rationally convinced 
that ghosts have never existed, except in the minds of 
those who professed that they had seen things which 
they only imagined, his feelings are sometimes not in 
perfect accordance with his belief. When riding home 
from fair or market, there are certain places on the road 
which he has a great aversion to pass at the *< dead hour 
of the night/* As he approaches them, notwithstanding 
the courage-inspiring influence of John Barleycorn, he 
feels himself rather chill. He reins in his horse a little 
tighter, seats himself more firmly in the saddle, and 
thrusts his feet home in the stirrups, ready to strike 
spurs into his horse should aught supernatural appear ; 

* Wallis, in his Grammatica Lingua AnglioatuB, 1674, ex* 
j)laining the word Ghost in the Creed, observes — " Dici autem 
nunc consueyit Ghost potissimom pro Larva sen spectro. Puta* 
batur enim (atque etiam a nonnullis putatur) Larvas sen spectra 
Lemoresve i ssepius conspici, prsesertim juzta templa et sepul- 
creta ; esseque mortuorum Animas sea Spiritus palantes ; 
pr^esertim qui ab hominibus mactati fuerant, ant thesuarot 
abscondiderant nondum repertos.'' 
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9Dd more than once, as he has passed the end of the 
plantation where the headless woman jumped up hehind 
the butcher, he has started at the rustling of the 
withered leaves, and fancied that the same fearful spectre 
was about to spring from the wood and seat herself 
behind him. 

Though among the Northumbrian peasantry the 
number is not great of persons who profess to testify, 
from their own experience, of the appearance of ghosts, 
wraiths, death-hearses, and similar apparitions, and of 
the power of warlocks and witches, jet there are many 
who are firmly persuaded that *' such things have been;'* 
and not a few who continue to believe that there are 
ghosts and witches stilL The troubled spirits which 
most frequently vexed the upper air, and made night 
hideous, were those of persons who had been murdered, 
and of misers who had hidden treasure, and failed to 
discover it before their decease. Persons who mourned 
with inordinate grief the death of parent, child, husband, 
wife, or friend, were sometimes visited by the spirit of 
the departed, and solemnly warned not to disturb the 
repose of the dead by their unavailing lamentations, and 
murmurs at the dispensations of Providence. It was 
believed that though human justice should £ul in detect- 
ing the murderer, yet went he not without punishment 
even on earth, for not unfrequently did the spirit of his 
victim appear to him in the darkness and solitude of 
night, filling his mind with terror, to which death would 
have been to him a relief^ had he not dreaded the greater 
torments which awaited him hereafter. 

About eighty years ago, according to popular report, 
a pedler, who had the character of being possessed of a 
large sum of money, which he always carried about with 
him, entered a lone farm-house above Rothbury, at 
which, in his regular visits to that part of the country,* 
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be had been accustomed to call. From that honr be 
was never more seen, and tradition ascribes bis murder 
to the farmer's wife. She was the only person at home 
^hen the pedler called ; and as she and her husband 
bad before spoken of killing him for the sake of his 
money, she resolved to avail herself of the present 
Opportunity of executing the foul deed. As he was 
sitting in the kitchen, with his back to the door, eating 
of some food which she had set out, she came suddenly 
behind him, and felled him to the ground with a blow 
from a chum-stafF; and after taking the purse out of 
liis pocket, threw him into a deep well in the yard. On 
her husband's return from the field, she informed him 
of what she had done, and the next day, when the 
servants were absent, they drew the body from the well 
and buried it. Though their neighbours noticed that 
their worldly circumstances were much improved^ 
and that they had much more money at command than 
formerly, yet they were never suspected of having 
murdered the pedler. Their ill-got gain, however, 
brought them not happiness. The husband, a few years 
afterwards, fell from his horse and broke his neck ; and 
at times the widow was seized with fits of terror, which 
appeared to deprive her of reason. She survived her 
husband several years, and on her death-bed communis 
cated to a person who attended her the circumstances 
of the pedler's murder, and the cause of her terrors. 
Frequently when she entered the kitchen where the 
deed was done^ she fancied that she saw the pedlar 
sitting at the table ; and after she had removed to another 
house, he used sometimes to seat himself opposite to 
her, with his hair wet and hanging down over his &ce, 
as he appeared when she and her husband drew him 
from the well. 
, In passing a cottage^ in which I remembered that an 
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old woman had dwelt who was suspected of haviog 
caused the death of one of her children, I inquired of a 
person, a native of the village, who was with me, if he 
knew anything of the circumstance, and received from 
him the foUowing account. *^ I knew the woman, who 
is now where the Lord pleases, very well. She was the 
wife of a day-tale * man, and they had more small bairns 
than they could well provide for; and in harvest she 
used to go out a-shearing. One year, about the harvest 
time, she had a young bairn . at the breast, which she 
thought was one too many ; and that she might not be 
hindered of the shearing by staying at home with it, and 
that she might get rid of it altogether, she smothered it 
in the cradle. There was no public inquiry made, nor 
inquest held, but all her neighbours, especially the 
women folk, believed that the bairn was wilfully made 
away with, for sh6 had the character of being a cold-* 
hearted mother. She never did well, though she lived 
for nearly forty years afterwards. She fell into a low 
way, and was, at times, almost clean past herself. She 
was always at the worst about the time of the harvest 
moon ; and would then often walk about the house, and 
sometimes go out and wander about the common, all 
night, moaning and greeting in a fearful way. I have 
many a time seen her holding her head atween her 
hands, rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low 
chair, groaning and sighing, and every now and then 
giving an awful sort of shriek, which folks, who knew 
her best, said was her way when she fancied that she 
heard the bairn cry out in the same way that it did when 
Bhe was smooring it. About the harvest time, she often 

- * A dap'teile man is a labourer not engaged by a master for a 
certain time, but working for any person who will employ him 
^ the day or by the week. 
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used to see the spirit of the innocent that she had put 
to death, and her neighbours often heard her talking to 
it, bidding it to be gone, and not to torment her longer 
with its cries. She is now dead and in her grave, and> 
has been many years ; and whatever may be her panish- 
ment in the next world for taking away the life of ,a 
harmless bairn of her own flesh and blood, she certainly 
dretid a heavy penance in this." 

A wraith^ or wattf, as it is frequently called in 
Northumberland, is the apparition of a person which 
appears before his death. The wraith is commonly seen 
by a near relation or friend of the party, whose death it 
portends ; and it is sometimes seen, though the person 
whose death is thus announced be in a distant country. 
I have heard of a man who saw and spoke to his own 
wraith, though without receiving an answer, and who 
died next day. When the death-hearse^ drawn by 
headless horses, and driven by a headless driver, is seen 
about midnight proceeding rapidly, but without noise, 
towards the church-yard, the death of some considerable 
person in the parish is sure to happen at no distant 
period. After the death of a person, the following was 
the mode of proceeding to ascertain which member of 
the family was next to depart for their << long home." 
The straw or cha£f of the bed or mattrass on which the 
person last deceased had died, was to be taken into the 
yard and burnt, and in the ashes would be seen the print 
of a foot ; and that member of the frimily whose foot 
corresponded with the impression was the person who 
was next to die. It is an article of general belief, that 
if there be pigeons* feathers in a bed on which a dying 
person lies, the struggle of the departing spirit in liberat- 
ing itself from its tenement of clay is painfully pro- 
tracted ; and that a person cannot even die on such a 
bed> but must be lifted out before the troubled spirit can 
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<}(fot»in its release; As soon as a perscm dies, the Iookiog<4 
glas» is either removed or covered with a white dothy 
lest the inmates of the house, or visiters, looking inta 
it should behold unearthly sights. 
• Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the bogle or goblin — ; 
^ a freakish spirit, who delights rather to perplex and 
Mghten mankind, than either to serve or seriously to 
hurt them,'' — ^mentions SheUycoat as a spirit of this 
dass, ^^who resides in the waters, and has given his name 
to many a rock and stone upon the Scottish coast.'' 
Sir Walter adds : '^ He may, perhaps^ be identified with 
the goblin of the northern English, which, in the towns 
and cities, Durham and Newcastle, for example, had the' 
name of Bar^guest ; but, in the country villages, was 
more frequently termed ^ro^. He usually ended his mis- 
ehievous frolics with a horse-laugh *." Of the pranks 
of such a sprite I have not unfrequently heard, but I do 
not recollect of ever hearing him called Brag in any viU 
lage in Northumberland or Durham. With respect to the 
name> Bar-gueaty I am inclined to think that Sir Walter 
had been misinformed. A Bo'ghest used not uufrequently 
to tease and frighten the inhabitants of Newcastle and 
the city of Durham before lamp and watch acts were 
obtained for those places, but a Bar^guest, l.am inclined 
to think, they were never annoyed by.: Sir Walter 
adds, in a note ; ^^ His name [^Bar-guest] is derived by 
Grose, from his appearing near bars and stiles, but> 
seems rather to come firom the German — Bahr-Geist,' 
or Spirit of the Bier." Grose's derivation is worth little, 
though not far-ffetched ; and that of Sir Walter himself is 
not in accordance with the goblin's character. The mis? 
ehievous sprite which Sir Walter calls the^ar*^tc«^^ was 

* Introduction to the Border Minstrelsy, voL i. p. 207. Edit; 
1834. 
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BOt at all associated wi^ tbe bier, nor mth man's going 
out of the world, tbongh he was a frequent attendant on 
the howdy or midwife, who assists to bring him into it ; 
following her, sometimes in the shape of a dog, a 
monkey, or a little deformed man, to the dwelling of the 
good woman who was about to make an addition to the 
population of the country, where he used to chatter at 
the window and imitate, in a ludicrous manner, the con* 
yersation of the gossips and the out-cries of the " ladj 
in the straw." There is a Berg-gewt which haunts the 
German mines, more especially those in the neighbour^ 
hood of the Harz forest, and which occasionally plagues 
and frightens the workmen ; and if ever a Bar-guest had 
played similar tricks, either abore ground or below, with 
the miners of Northumberland aud Durham, it might 
be conjectured with some appearance of probability* 
that those goblins were the same both in name and dis- 
^sition. With respect to BO — a name terrific to chil^ 
dren, and a test of manhood when addressed to a goose — 
Warton gives him a Scandinavian origin, and describes 
him as a mighty clearer of skulls, worthy of a high place 
in the hall of Odin ; while Chalmers, ever willing to 
exalt the Celts, though at the expense of the '^ mighty 
Goths," has provided him with a Welsh pedigree. In the 
great literary contest between the Goths and Celts, it is 
probable that the party who can clearly establish their 
claims to BO will obtain the victory. Great must have 
been the &me of this hero. The name of Marlborough, 
who has been dead little more than a century, is no 
longer terrific to the children of France, while that of 
BO is still potent in the nurseries of England. 

About sixty years ago, the country people in the 
neighbourhood of Hedley, a small village in the south 
of Northumberland, not far from Ebchester, in the 
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coUntj of Durham, were frequently annoyed by the 
pranks of a bogle called the BecUey Kow^ His appear* 
«nce was never terrific, and, like the Bar-guest of Sir 
Walter, he nsnally ended his frolics with a horee- 
laugh at the fear or the astonishment of those on 
whom he had played a trick. To an <Ad woman, gather^ 
ing sticks by the hedge-side, he would sometimes 
mppear like a fiui, or trass of straw, lying in the road. 
This the old dame was generally tempted to take 
possession of; but, in carrying it home, her load would 
become so heavy, that she would be obliged to lay it 
down. The straw would then appear as if quiek; 
would rise upright, and shuffle away before her, swing* 
ing firat to one side and then to another, every now 
and then setting up a kugh, or giving a shout-^in the 
manner of a country dancer when he knacks his heels 
and snaps his fingers at the turn of the tune—and at 
last wholly vanishing from her sight. 

Two young men belonging to Newlands, near Ebdies- 
ter, went out one night to meet their sweet-hearts; 
and, on arriving at the appointed place, they saw, as 
they siqpposed, the two girls walking at a short 
distance before them. The girls continued to walk 
onward for two or three miles, and the young men to 
follow, without being able to overtake them. They 
quickened their pace, but, still the girls kept before 
them ; and, at length, when the lovers found themselves 
up to the knees in a mire, the girls suddenly disi^ 
peered with a most unfeminine Ha I Ha I The young 
men now perceived that they had been beguiled by 
the Hedley Kow; and, after getting clear of the mire, 
ran homeward as fast as their legs could carry them, 
the bogle following, hooting and laughing, close at their 
heels. In crossing the Derwent, a small stream near 
a2 
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Bbchester, the one who took the lead fell down in tte 
water, and his companion, who was not &r behind, 
tumbled oyer him* In their fright, the one mistook 
the other for the Kow, and loud was the cry of terror 
as they rolled over each other in the stream. They,, 
however, managed to get out separately ; and, on reach- 
ing home, each told a fearful tale of being chased by the 
ffecUey Kow, and of being nearly drowned by him in the 
Derwent. A &rmer of the name of Forster, who 
lived near Hedley^ went out into the field, early one 
morning, and caught, aa he believed, his own grey 
horse. After putting the harness on, and yoking him- 
to the cart, Forster was id>out to drive away, when 
the horse, whose form had been assumed by the Kow 
for the purpose of having a laugh at the surprise of 
the farmer, ** slipped away from the limmers'^ like a 
knotless thread,** and set up a great nicker ^^ he flung 
up his heels, and scoured away out of the &rm-yard» 
Tliis bogle was a perfect plague to the servant girls at 
farm houses ; sometimes calling them out by imitating 
the voice of their lovers, and, during their absence 
overturning the kail-pot, setting the cat to the cream, 
undoing their knitting, or putting their spinning-wheel 
out of order. Sometimes, in the shape of a favourite cow, 
he would lead the milk-maid a long chase round the 
field before he would allow himself to be caught ; and, 
after kicking and rowting, during the time of milking, 
^ as if the de'il was in Hawkie,'' would at last upset the 
pail, and, slipping clear of the tie, give a loud laugh, 
which informed the astonished girl that she had been 
the sport of the Kow, Such were the freaks of this 
b(ygle, who was mischievous rather than malignant. 

*• Limmers, the shafts of a cart. 

1. 'i 
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>Th6 lAmse of death he rarely yisited ; thonghy at ^the 
hirth of a child, he was almost certain to niake himself 
leither se^i or heard ; and his appearance at those times 
.-wad so common as scarcely to excite alarm. The maa 
who rode for the midwife on such occasions was often 
teazed by him : sometimes by appearing to the horse in 
-a lonely place — for a horse often sees a bogle when the 
tjder does not*-and making him take the f-eist; and, at 
other times, by some catatrip, causing the animal to 
Jack and plunge in such a manner as to dismount his 
double load of messenger and howdy. Sometimes, 
when the goodman would rush out with a thick stick, 
lo drive away, from the door or the window, the Kom 
that 'Was mocking the groaning wife, the stick would 
be snatched from him by an inyisiblehakid and lustily 
Implied to his own shoulders; and, sometimes, after 
chafing the bogle round the &rm-yard, he would tumble 
torer ono of hid own calves. 

A farmer riding homeward late one night, observed, 
as he ■ approached a lonely part of the road where th^ 
Kow used to play many of his tricks, a person also on 
liorseback at a short distance before him. Wishing to 
iiave company in a part of the road where he did not 
like to be alone at night, he quickened the pace of his 
horse* The person whom he wished to overtake, 
hearii^ the tramp of a horse rapidly advancing, and 
/earing that he was followed by some one with an evil 
intention, put spurs to his steed, and set off at a gallop ; 
an, example which was immediately followed by the 
horseman behind. At this rate they continued, whipr 
ping and spurring as if they rode for life and death, for 
pearly two miles ; the man who was behind calling out 
with ail his migbt> " Stop I Stop I" The person who 
iS^d^ finding that his pursuer was gaining upon him, 
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and bearing the conthined ciy, the words of wbidb 
he could not make oat, began to think that he was 
pursued hj something unearthly, as no one who had 
a design to rob him would be Hkely to make snch a 
noise. Determined no longer to fLy from his pursuer, 
he pulled up his horse, and thus adjured the supposed 
evil spirit : ^ In the name of the Father, and a£ the 
Son, and of the Holj Ghost, what art thou ?" Instead 
of an evil spirit, a terrified neighbour, at once answered 
and repeated the question : ^ I's Jemmj Brown o' the 
High Field.— Wha's thou?" 

Many of the old castles of Northumberland are repre- 
sented, in the traditions of the county, as the scenes el 
enchantment ; but such tales do not appeiup to hare been 
so generally belieyed, nor to hare made so great an 
impression on the minds of the peasantry, as stories of 
ghosts and bogles. The former would seem to have 
been related merely as tales ; while the latter were told 
as yeritable narratiy^, the truth of which was not unfre- 
quently Touched for by the personi^ experience of thd 
narrator. Tales of enchantment, fer the most part, hare 
the character of exotics, transplanted from uiother land ; 
while those of ghosts and goblins are evidently the growth 
of the country. In the tales of enchantment — such as 
those of Tynemouth, Dunstanborough, and Sewen-sheak 
castles, for instance — there is a great similarity, plainly 
indicating that they are all mere variations of the same 
stock. They are all deficient in traits of v^^imilitHde. 
The names of the enchanter and the enchanted lady are 
never givian ; nor is there any account of the manner in 
which she became the victim of his power. The name 
of the knight or squire who attempts to release heis 
but who invariably &ils in his enterprise, is also never 
recorded. The sum of such tales, is briefly this : — In 
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the rauli of an^ old castle, mostly at a considerable 
distance under ground, and the entrance to which is not 
exactly known to any liying man, there is a beautiful 
lady, who has been cast into a trance, and lies spell- 
k)und, by the power of enchantment. The apartment 
in which she lies is lighted by an ever-burning lamp i 
and near to her stands a large chest, full of gold, on the 
top of which a raven keeps constant guard. Near the 
entrance of this enchanted chamber, hang a horn and a 
sword ; and the man who can blow three blasts on the 
horn, draw the sword, and strike three strokes with it, 
will break the enchantments The raven will then dis- 
appear ; and the lady, awakening firom her trance, will 
become the bride of her deliverer, with the chest full of 
gold for her portion. Several persons — names unknown 
—have at different times penetrated to this mysterious 
apartment, but no one has succeeded in breaJdng the 
spell. The sounding of the horn is the signal for a band . 
of terrific forms to appear, which endeavour, by their 
frightful cries and threatening gestures, to deter the 
adventurer firom proceeding farther in his enterprise. 
Should he succeed in drawing the sword, he always fails, 
either through fear or inadvertence, to strike the three 
strokes which are to dissolve the spell. When the 
power of breaking the enchantment has thus, through 
his want of courage or of recollection, departed from 
him, the phantoms which surround him set up a shout 
of triumphant derision ; and the unsuccessful adventurer 
either swoons through terror, or is stunned by a tremen- 
dous blow. On recovering his senses, he no longer finds 
himself in the vaults of the castle, but in the open air, 
pretty much in the condition of a person who had been 
tipsy the evening before, and who, mistaking his way 
home, had passed the night iu6 dio. Lewis, in the *^ Tales 
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of Wonder/* has versified one of those NorthumbriaJt 
legends, under the title of <<Sir Guy, the Seeker/' 
(he jBcene of whose adventure lies in the vaults of 
Dunstanborougt Castle. The erection of several of 
those old castles, is, by popular tradition, ascribed to 
the Picts, a race of people who are represented, iii 
such legends, as endowed with supernatural power^ 
and holding, in the scale of beings, an intermediate 
r^nk between men and furies. The building of l^e 
Roman wall, which is by country people commonly 
called the Picts' Wall, is also ascribed to them : and 
they are said to have formed the Catrail on the Scottish 
border, which is frequently called the Picts-worlc 
ditch. The Picts are described as men of low stature, 
but of super-human strength ; and on the moors of 
Northumberland, the heaps of stones, which are sup- 
posed by antiquaries to mark the spot where '^ bones of 
mighty chiefs lie hid,'' are sometimes pointed out to 
the inquiring stranger, as places where a Pict*6 apron- 
string had broken as he was carrying a load of stones to 
his work. 

Though there are many old women whom it is con- 
sidered inauspicious to meet first on New Year's Day, 
or when setting out on a journey, yet there are few 
who are now believed to hold direct communication with 
Satan, or to practise charms for the purpose of injuring 
their neighbours. The curse of some old women, 
strongly suspected of witchcraft, and whose dreadful, 
maledictions have acquired for them the character of 
being « thoroughly wicked," is still supposed to be 
attended with ill luck. The race of warlocks appears to 
be wholly extinct ; though many ignorant people still 
continue to believe that deeply learned men, <' who 
understand Hebrew and study the planets/' may^ by 
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profound study, attain a knowledge of the '' Bl&ck Art ;*' 
taid there were lately living in the county two or three 
persons, who were supposed to have had An <' inkling" 
of that dangerous branch of knowledge, which always 
rendered the "over-learned" possessor unhappy. A 
piece of rowan-tree*, worn about some part of the dress^ 
is still believed to be a preservative against the charms 
of witchcraft ; and a black* hafted knife, with a cross on 
the blade, worn in the pocket, is supposed to hi^ve the 
same effect. To keep witchcraft and bogles from a house, 
there is nothing better than an old hors6 shoe — ^which 
OQght to be found by one of the family ^—nailed against 
the door ; or a holy stone, hung up by a string behind 
it This stone may be named holy in a double senses 
both because there is a hole through it, and because^ 
Uke holy water, it has great efficacy in keeping evil 
spirits at a distance. 

The broad day-light of knowledge which has bee^ 
6hed on the human mind within the last fifty years, had 
Caused fairies to wholly disappear, though dn many A 
tnoor and an many a glen, the emerald rings traced by 
their tiny feet, twinkling in the dance to the sound of 
**aerial minstrelsy," are still to be seen. No good-looking 
young countrymen, six feet high or thereabout8,*—for 
whom ull the girls of the village are dying as hst ^ 
flighted love, fed only on milk and meal, can make themi 
—is any longer under the apprehension of captivating 
a female fidry by his " manly beauty'* and of being vio* 
lenty seduced by her ; and no poor woman, when out shear<« 
ing is any longer afraid to leave her comely child under 
astook of com^ lest it should be carried off by the fairies^ 
and a rickety bantliug, peevish as a sick monkey and 

* Sorbus Ancuparia, the quicken tree, or mountaiii-ash of the 
iOtttheni counties of England^ - - 
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Ugly as sin, left in its place. I never met with any ob« 
^o could positively assert that he had either receired 
benefit or injury firom the £stiries9 or who had ever wiU 
nessed their revels ; though I have heard several persons 
tell of fairies having been seen by their immediate 
ancestors. I however knew an old man whose dog had 
pointed a troop of fairies ; and though th^ were ib* 
visible to himself yet he plainly heard their music, 
sounding like a fiddle and a pair of very amaU pipes. 
He believed that they were dancing under a small 
green hillock in the direction of which the dog pointed. 
Many years ago, ere " .George the Third was king," a 
girl who lived near Nether Witton, returning home 
from milking^ with her pail upon her head, saw many 
fiories gamboling in the fields, but which were invisible 
to h^ companions, though pointed out to them by her. 
On reaching home^ and telling what she had 8een> the 
the circumstance of her power of vision being greater 
than that of her companions was canvassed in the 
femily» and the cause at length discovered in her weise^^ 
which was foimd to be of four-leaved clover: persone 
having about them a l>unch, or even a single Uade, of 
jour-leaved clover being supposed to possess the power 
fA seeing fieuries, even though the elves should wish to 
be invisible; of perceiving in their proper character 
evil spirits which assumed the form of m&k ; and of 
detecting the arts of those who practised magic, necro< 
mancy, or witchcraft. The belief in furies, a race of 
beings who were neither devils nor angels, i^pears to 
have been very general, among the nations inhabiting 
the north-western parts of Europe, from a very early 

* A weiie is a circiilar pad, commonly made of an old stock- 
■ ing, but sometimes merely a wreath of straw or grass, to stye 
the head from the pressure of the pail. 
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period. Sir Walter Scott> wbile he admits that fairies 
were known in Britain previous to the Crusades, is 
isdined to think that the name is derived from the Per* 
m Peri ; and in the *' Essay on t^e Fairies of Popukr 
Superstition," prefixed to the tale of Tamlane, in the 
B<n^r Minstrelsy, he thus speaks of the origin of the 
name : — << By some etymologists of that learned class, 
who not only know whence words come, hut also whither 
th^ are going, the term Fairy^ or Faerie^ is derived 
£roin Fete, which is again derived from Nympha, It is 
more probahle the term is of Oriental origin, and is de^ 
rived from the Persic through the medium of the Arahic 
In Persic, the term Peri expresses a species of ima- 
ginary being, which resembles the Fairy in some oi it» 
qualities, and is one of the fiurest creatures of romantic 
fimcy. This superstition must have been known to 
the Arabs, among whom the Persian tales or romances, 
even as early as the time of Mahomet, were so popular 
that it required the most terrible denuncmtions of that 
l^fmktor to proscribe them. Now, in the enunciation 
of the Arabs, the term Peri would sound Fairy, the 
letter p not occurring in the alphabet of that nation ; 
and, as the chief intercourse of the early crusaders was 
with the Arabs or Saracens, it is probable they would 
adopt the term according to their pronunciation." To 
the probability of this derivation there are, however, many 
objections. Had the term been derived through the Ara- 
bic, we might expect to find it most general in Spain, 
where a numerous body of Arabs were so long natural* 
ised, and who, after passing into Europe, most certainly 
did not forget the tales and romances dF their father-land. 
In the romantic literature of Spain, fairies are very 
rarely alluded to, and whenever they are introduced,, 
the superstition, both name and thing, appears to have 
been derived from the northern nations of Europe. It 
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is to be obseryed that the use of the word^tr^, 3$ 
denoting the person of one of those diminutive beingSy 
whose f&Youred haunt was under the green-wood tree, 
in fields, or near clear springs, is comparatively modem; 
The term used by old writers to denote such a being 
was fay^ which was also applied to a magician or to a 
person possessed of supernatural power ; and the arts 
and practices of such, both men and elves, were termed 
faerie or faery ; the termination rie ox ry being express 
sive of art or practice^ as in witchery, devilry ,jugglery, 
and in many other words having the same termination^ 
The word fey was formerly used both in Scotland and 
in the North of England to express the state of a per* 
son who was supposed to be dying, but who would lise 
firom his bed and go about the house, conversing with 
bis fiiends as if nothing ailed him.^ Persons also 
in health, whose eyes displayed unusual brightness^ and 
who appeared to act and speak, in a wild and mysterious 
manner when preparing for battle or for a perilous joor«> 
ney, were frequently said to be ^^fey ;" that is, doomed 
shortly to meet with their death. This adjective term, 
fey^ appears to be cognate with the name fay ; and it is 
not unlikely that they may both have the same ongin. — 
But to return from Kidland-Lee and from Fairyland to 
Harbottle. 

When I was up towards the head of Coquet last year 
the water was low and clear, owing to the continued dry 
weather, and the fiurmers were busy with their sheep^ 

* ^ It was supposedi among the ancient pbilosophers, that the 
floul was endowed with the spirit of prophecy as it hovered 
about the boundaries of the invisible worid into which it was 
soon to pass ; and in the opinions of our own country the 
spiritual powers of the frame were supposed at this period to 
manifest great vigour and alacrity. This affection of the frame 
was denominated a Lightening before Death,** — Diesertatten on 
the Diiorderi^ Death, by the Rev. Walter Whiter, p. 224. 
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wasUog. As it is needless to expect to catch trouts at 
9uch a time> I determined to take a ramble in Beeds- 
dale ; for the dry weather, which is un&Tourable to thqf 
^gler, is &yourable to the pedestrian, enabling hin^ tQ» 
walk dry-shod oyer many a heath and moor, in crossing 
which, in a wet season, he wonld often find himself up 
ta his knees in a mire> or up to his chin in water, 
should he happen to leap short in trying to leap oyer a 
moor-land syke, which, in dry weather, could scarcely 
afford a drink to a thirsty kyloe» From Harbottle to 
Elsdon,. oyer the moors, the distance is eight miles, 
nearly due south ; and, as there is little intercourse 
between the two yillages, it is sometimes difficult to 
trace the customary path through the heather and the 
benty grass on the high grounds. 
; The yillage of Elsdon, which consists of about sixty 
houses, is in a comparatiyely low situation, surrounded 
by hills^ which rise towards the north, east, and south* 
The church, dedicated to St* Cuthbert, is a low 
plain structure, and its style of architecture does not 
indicate a greater antiquity than the reign of Henry V. 
At a short distance northward of the church stands the 
old tower of Elsdon, formerly belonging to the Um- 
^viUes, lords of Reeds-dale, but which i^ now the 
rectory-house. " Cedant arma tog»" was the notice 
to quit seryed upon the warlike tenants of Elsdon 
tower, when Cheyiot Hills ceased to be the boundary 
between two hostile nations. The occupation of the 
Loid of Reeds-dale was gone, for there were no longer 
wolves in the county, nor enemies of the king to en-^ 
counter within the four seas ; and the Border rider, clad 
in a rusty steel jack and armed with a long sword, stalked 
ont, and the rector, haying on a new cassock and a clean 
"^d| walked in, and hung up his goodly beayer in thq^ 
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hall» where the former tenant used to hang np his helmet. 
The arms of the Umfraville fitmily, cut in stone^ 
though rather injured by the weather, may still be per« 
ceiled in the front of the tower.* The shield, which 
stands aslant, is charged with a cinque-fbil within an 
orle of eight cross crosslets ; and above the shield is the 
helmet, surmounted with a cinque-foil for the crest, and 
supported by two wolves, each holding a sword upright. 
Below the shield are the following letters in the old 
English character, )&St{tet^t; which are supposed to 
mean R. Dominus de Rede, and are probably intended 
for Sir Robert Umfraville, a distinguished member of 
this family, who died in 1436. The style of sculpture 
appears to be of that period ; and the wolves holding the 
upright swords evidently allude to the original tenure by 
which the Umfravilles held the lordship of Reeds-dale : 
<<to keep the country clear of wolves, and defend it from 
the king's enemies by the sword given to Robert with 
the Beard by William the Conqueror.*' At the time when 
those arms were probably put up, both supporters were 
generally the same, and were assumed by persons who 
held offices of dignity in the state, and more especially 
by those who were entitled to prefix '< Dominus" to 
their style. As Sir Robert Umfraville became titular 
lord of Reeds-dale on the death of his nephew Gilbert, 
and as he was also a knight of the garter and vice- 
admiral of England, he was, according to the custom of 
the period, pre-eminently entitled to assume the hono- 
rary distinction of supporters to his arms. Those arms 
afford an instance of the supporters being placed above 
the shield and as supporting the crest. 

• The arms of the Umfravilles, with those of the Moultons, 
Lucies, Percies, and Nevilles, are over the gate-way tower of 
Cockermouth CoAtle, -^ffutchiTisorCs Excursion to the LakeSf 
p. 206. 
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The mote-hill, apparently formed by art, which lie$ 
at a short distance to the north-east of the tower, seems 
to indicate that Elsdon had been a town of the Ancient 
Britons, who are generally supposed by antiquaries to 
hare erected such mounds as places of defence, of wor^ 
ship, or, as places of public meeting for the adminis- 
tntion of justice, as the more modem name, mots-hill; 
seems to imply. Popular tradition reports that it was 
nosed by a giant named Ella, and that from this hill, 
ElUis-duny the name of the village was derived. The 
mote-hill, at the top, is not unlike the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and appears to hare been surrounded by a rampart 
of earth, the remains of which at present are most 
plainly to be distinguished on the north side* The 
inclosed space is not level, but slopes from north to 
sooth. To the north there is an embankment of 
earth about the same height as the hill and of a similar 
curve. This embankment slopes towards the south, 
sod the space between its foot and that of the hill forms 
a sort of dry ditch* Upwards of a century ago some 
antiquities were found in this hill which proved that 
Elsdon had been at one time occupied by a detach* 
ment of Roman soldiers. Among other things two 
^eces of stone*, apparently portions of an altar or of 
a votive tablet, were discovered, the one inscribed : 

DEO MATUNO 
PRO SALUTE ; 

iud the other : — 

B . • GENERI S 
H UM AN I IMFE 
KAKTE . G • . 



AUG. PR. PR. POSUIT 
C. A. ACILI . • 



^ Now in the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durha)Ba» ^ 
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The letters which' are wanting in (he third and fotirth 
lines of the second inscription appear to have heetfc 
intentionally erased, and are supposed to have formed, 
the name and title of the Emperor Geta, whose name 
was ordered by his brother, Caracalla, to be erased from, 
all monuments and altars throughout the empire. 

It has been conjectured that those fragments belonged 
to the same altar, and that the first word in the second- 
fragment ought to be Bono: but no antiquary has 
hitherto succeeded in giving a probable reading of those 
inscriptions, even when combined, and the hiatus sup- 
plied in this manner. An altar erected to a local diyinity,. 
Matunus, *^Pro ScUute et Bono Humani Generis ^-^^ 
for the health and prosperity of the human race — would 
certainly show that the dedicator, if in earnest, was in- 
spired with a most amiable spirit of general philanthropy,* 
tvorthy of Anacharsis Clootz himself; or, if in jest, that he 
was a Roman of most ironical wit. It is to be regretted 
that there is no authority to warrant this reading ; for it 
ikffords an admirable illustration of that universal philan*^ 
thropy professed by a certain class of persons, who. 
substitute a general declaration of love towards all man- 
Idnd for the performance of their specific duties towards 
individuals. C. A. Acilius, who had '< the honour to hold' 
a commission in the army of his Majesty the Emperon 
of Rome," and to command a foraging party at Elsdon, 
recommends the health and prosperity of the whole 
human race to the care of Matunus, one of the DiL 
Minorum Gentium, whose name was probably never 
heard of beyond the dale in which a small community 
of native Britons paid him divine honours ; and who, 
in the private opinion of the said C. A. Acilius, had 
not the power to help a laired horse out of a bog. 

On Whiskershields common, about two miles south- 
east of Elsdon, and on the right-hand side of the road in 
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^mn^ to Newcastle^ there stands a gibbet on which the 
body of a man, called William Winter, was hung in chains* 
He was conyicted and executed at Newcastle, in August 
1792, tc^ther with two female accomplices, for the 
murder of an old woman, named Margaret Crozier, who 
dwelt about two miles to the north of where the gibbet 
is erected. It is long since the murderer's bones disap- 
peared ; but their place is now supplied by a substantial 
wooden efSgy, which gives promise of greater durability, 
though the legs have already been knocked off by the 
shepherd lads and others, who occasionally amuse them- 
selves in pelting it with stones. This man belonged to 
a &nuly which was one of the worst of a bad gang of 
fawSf itinerant tinkers, who formerly infested this part 
of Northumberland in considerable numbers, robbing 
and threatening the small farmers, who would not allow 
them to lodge in their out-houses, and who did not> 
eHher in provisions or money, pay them a kind of black 
mail Winter is described, by the country people who 
remember him, as a tall, powerful man, of dark com- 
plexion, wearing his long black hair hanging about his 
shoulders, and of a most savage countenance. The 
appearance of this ruffian in a small village, was a signal 
for the inhabitants to close their doors ; while he, as if 
j^ud of the terror which he inspired, would keep walking 
bock and forward, with his arms a-kimbo, on the green. 
Old Margaret Crozier, his victim, kept a small shop, 
and was well known to the two girls. Winter's accom- 
pliees : and they, believing that she was possessed of a 
small hoard of money, are supposed to have first prompted 
hm to rob her. The evidence upon which they were 
convicted was wholly circumstantial, and the principal . 
witness against Winter was a shepherd lad. In passing 
over Whiskershields common, on the day before the 
I 
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murdeTi thej sat down to eat their dinner beside this Ifuiy 
who took particular notice of a long^ knife, or gully f 
with which Winter cut the fat mutton that he was 
eating ; and, as he lay on the grass, he also particularly 
noticed and counted some large nails which were in 
Winter's shoes. When the old woman was found muT'^ 
dered, Winter and his female associates were apprehended 
on suspicion, and the lad recognised them as the persons 
who had sat down beside him on the common. He alsa 
identified the guUy, which was found in Winter's pos- 
session, stained with blood, as that which he had used 
to cut his meat. He also described the form, and men- 
tioned the number, of the nails in Winter's shoes ; and 
on comparing them with the marks of a man's footsteps 
near the old woman's house, they were found to corre- 
spond. Attempts were made by some of Winter's 
companions to induce the lad to prevaricate in giving 
evidence on the trial, but without e£fect. As his life 
was afterwards threatened, he gave up his occupation as 
a shepherd, and entered the service of the late Walter 
Trevelyan, Esq., of Nether Witton, an active magistrate, 
who was unremitting in his exertions to clear the county 
of the lawless vagabonds by whom it was formerly in-^ 
fested. 

The parish of Elsdon is one of the largest, and, 
according to its extent, one of the least populous in 
England. Its length, extending to the Scottish border, 
is twenty- one miles, and its mean breadth aboat five. It 
contains nearly a hundred thousand square acres, and the 
number of the inhabitants does not exceed two thousand. 

About two miles westward of Elsdon, lies the village 

of Otterbum, so called from a small stream which runs 

near to it. About half a mile beyond Otterburn, on 

the right-hand side of the road in going towards Jed-* 

i 
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burgh, standi an obelisk, about fifteen feet high, in- 
cluding the base, which marks the spot where tradition 
reports that the Earl of Douglas fell in the memorable 
baltle of Otterbum. 




THE BATTLE STONB OF OTTERBURN. 

A particular description of this battle occupies some 
of the most interesting pages of Froissarf s history, 
who delighted to recount the courageous deeds performed 
*>y gallant knights and brave men-at-arms, and who, in 
describing the particulars of a well-foughten field, seems 
to be animated with a portion of the spirit which inspired 
tbe combatants* The minstrels of Scotland appear to 
bare been the first who chanted, in verse, the victory 
of their countrymen at Otterbum, though purchased by 
the death of the " doughty Douglas f while those of 
England, at a more remote period, perverting the truth 
I 2 
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of hiBtoiry in the ballad of «^ Chery Ckase," assigned the 
Tictory to the English. 

The correct account of the inenrsion of Donglastnto 
England, and of the battle of Otterbnm, BfpeBxs to he 
as follows* — About the beginning of August*, 1388, 
a numerous Scottish army assembled at Jedburgh, for 
the purpose of invading England, in revenge for the 
injuries which Scotland had sustained from the incursions 
of the English, in the three preceding years. This 
army, the chief command of which was intrusted to 
Robert, Earl of Fife, eldest son of King Robert II., 
advanced from Jedburgh towards the western border, 
where a meeting of the chiefs was held in the chapel 
of Salomy or Solwatf, according to the modem ortho- 
graphy, for the purpose of deciding on the course 
to be pursued. On the breaking up of the meeting 
an English spy was discovered, who had gained admit- 
tance to the chapel, and overheard the deliberations. 
This person, on being questioned, stated that the English 
being aware of the assembling of a Scottish army, had 
determined to invade Scotland on the side opposite to 
that on which the Scotch should enter England. Upon 
this information, the main body of the Scottish army 
remained within their own frontiers, for the purpose of 
repelling any attack which might be made by the 
English. A party under the Earl of Fifef , proceeded 

* ** It fell about the Lammas-tide, 

When the mmr-men win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey." 
Scottish edition of the Battle qfOtterhttm, in the Border Minstrelsp. 

t " The yerlle of Fyffe, withowhten stryffe. 
He bowynd him over Solway." 

English edition of M« Battle of Otterbum, in Peroi^s Relics of 
Ancient Poetry. 
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to ravpge the county of Cmnbearlandy while another, 
consiflting of three hundred lances, and two thousand 
dipsen men on foot, commanded bj James, Earl o£ 
Douglas, passed mpidly through Northumberlimd, with* 
out coounitting much injury. They crossed the Tyne, 
without opposition, about ten miles abore Newcastle, 
and proceeded to plunder and lay waste the county of 
Durham. On their return homeward, they halted before 
Newcastle, as if they intended to assault that town, whidi 
was defended by Sir Heoij Percy, named Hotspur, and 
his brother Sir Ralph, who had been despatched £rom 
Alnwick for that purpose by their &ther, the Earl of 
Northumberland, on hearing that the Soosts had entered 
the county of Dnriiam, 

Froissart relates, that in a skirmish before the walls 
of Newcastle, the Earl of Douglas and Sir Henry Percy 
£cmght hand to hand, and that the Earl haying won Sir 
Henry*8 pennon in the encounter, tauntingly declared 
that he would carry it witli him into Scotland, s^ dis- 
play it £rom his castle of Dalkeith, as a tok^i of his 
adversary's prowess. " That," exclaimed Percy, " Earl 
Douglas you shall never do. You shall not even bear 
it out of Northumberland/' 

The Scottish army, after remmning three days beibre 
Newcastle, proceeded homewards ; and at the conclusion 
of their first day's march, encamped on a rising ground 
a little beycmd Otterbum, and about thirty two miles 
distant from Newcastle, erecting barriers of f&Ued trees 
in front of the camp as defence against any sudden 
attack of the English. The next day they attempted 
to take the castle of Otterbum, but without success ; 
and on returning to their camp in the evening, a council 
of their chiefs was held, in which a majority were of 
opinion that, on the mocrow the army should retire into 
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Scotland, firom the frontiers of which thej were not 
more than sixteen miles distant. This resolution was 
opposed by the Earl of Douglas, who declared that they 
ought to remain where thej were two or three days 
longer, to see if Sir Henry Percy would dare to attack 
them, and endearour to regain his pennon. The Earl 
had not long to wait ; for on the same night, after many 
of the Scots had retired to rest, their camp was attack^ 
by Sir Henry Percy, who, with an army much more 
numerous than that of the Scots, had marched that day 
from Newcastle, and who, in his eagerness to retriere 
his former mishap, immediately .commenced the battle 
without allowing his men to refresh themselres with a 
night's rest. The English forced their way into the 
camp, shouting " Percy ! Percy ;*' but as they happened 
to make their first attack on the quarter where the com- 
mon men were lodged, the knights and men-at-arms 
were thus afforded an opportunity of arming themselves. 
The banner of the Scottish chief was now unfurled, and 
his followers raising their gathering cry, <f Douglas ! 
Douglas I " advanced to meet their assailants ; .and as 
the moon, shining brightly, enabled the hostile parties 
to distinguish each other, the battle became general. 
Douglas, seeing his men driven back by the furious 
onset of the English, rushed into the midst of his 
enemies, without his helmet^^according to the Scottish 
ballad* — armed with a ponderous mace, with which he 
dealt such blows as no one could withstand. While 
thus endeavouring to stem the tide of battle which 
was setting against his followers, he was borne to the 

* '' He belted on his guid braid sword , 
And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet good 
That should have kept his brain.** 
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ground, mortally wounded, by three spearmen. << I 
die like my forefethers," sa^d the expiring hero, " in a 
field of battle, and not on a bed of sickness. Conceal 
my death, defend my standard, and avenge my fall ! It 
is an old prophecy that a dead man shall gain a field, 
and I hope it will be accomplished this night *** 

The English, being ignorant of the rank of the 
person whom they had borne down, pressed forward over 
his body. The Scots, who knew not of the fall of their 
leader, fought with determined resolution to recover 
the ground which they had lost ; and the issue of the 
battle remained tmcertain till towards morning, when 
Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy being made prisoners, 
a party of Scots^ led on by Sir Patrick Hepburn and his 
son, charged the English with such vigour as forced 
them to retire beyond the spot where Douglas fell. 
The main body of the Scottish army, following up this 
advantage, attacked the English with renewed spirit, 
drove them from the field, and pursued them to a dis- 
tance of SiYe miles. The English in their retreat, were 
met by a strong body of their countrymen, led on by 
the Bishop of Durham, advancing to reinforce Hotspur. 
The reverend bishop, Walter Skirlaw, — a better architect 
than soldier, as the east end of Howden church and 
the west front of York minster will testify, — instead of 
advancing to attack the wearied Scots, joined the fugi- 
tives in their retreat, after capturing a few of the enemy 
who had advanced too &r in the pursuit. 

Sir Ralph Percy, who had been severely wounded in 
the battle, was allowed to return to Newcastle, on giving 
his word that he would surrender himself to his captor 



• Sir Walter Scott, referring to Hume of (rodscroft's History 
of the House of Douglas. Minstrelsy, vol. 1.^ 
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when required. Froissait calk the person who tods 
Sir Ralph Percy prisoner, McLXwell; but this i^pean 
to be a mistake on the part of the chiYaLH>us historiaUf 
who is frequenliy incorrect in giying the names of the 
persons whose deeds he celebrates; for Robert III. 
granted to Henry Preston^ in lieu of the ransom of Sif 
Ralph Percy, the lands and barony of Frondlin, Aber- 
deenshire; the town of Fyyie and place thereof; the 
town of Meikle Gaiddies; and the five-mark land of 
Park hill*. Sir Henry Percy was taken by the Lord 
Montgomery, who carried his prisoner into Scotland, 
and built t^e castle of Punoon with his ransom. In the 
statistical account ci the parish of Eaglesham in the 
county of Renfrew, it is stated that '< upon the banks 
of the Cort, a few miles from its source, there is still 
standing a part of the walls of the castle of Punoon or 
Poinon. Sir John Montgomerie of Eaglesham, at the 
battle of Otterburn, in 1888, took Henry Percy (the 
&mou8 Hotspur) prisoner, with his own hand, and with 
the ransom or poind mon^jy built that castle, whence its 
name is deriredf." After burying the slain, Uie Scots 
withdrew with their numerous prisoners, many of whom 
were knights and men of rank, into their own country, 
carrying with them the body of the Earl of Douglas, 
which was afterwards interred at Melrose Abbey, before 
the high altar. The battle of Otterburn was fought in 
1888, on the 19th of August, which in that year fell 
upon a Wednesday. In the ballad of the battle of 
Otterburn, published in Dr. Percy's Reliques, and 
which Sir Walter Scott calls the "English balhid,*' 

• Pinkerton*s History of Scotland, vol. i. p, 37. 
t Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 120. 
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tkough it is probably of Scottish origin, the battle it 
r^pnesented as having been fought on a Wednesday *• 
"ThEys fraye bygan at Otterbome 

Bytwene the.nyghte and the daje ; 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyffe, 
And the Perssye was lede awaye.'* 

The obelisk which stands on the spot where tradi^^ 
tion reports that the Earl of Douglas fell, is of modem 
erection. It is about eighty yards distant from the 
roady and is approached through an avenue of young 
trees, the entrance to which is formed of a whale's jaw- 
bones. Such an arch shows the designer's taste to have 
been purely Gothic. Spanning the gate-way which 
leads to an oil-yard, such an arch is imposing and 
appropriate; but it is out of character when forming 
the entrance to the avenue which leads to the battle- 
stone of Otterbum. 

This stoutly-contested field appears to have given 
rise to several ballads celebrating the action, both 
under the title of the ^ Hunting of Cheviot" and by th^ 
name of the <^ Battle of Otterbum ;" and it is almost 
certain that the earliest of such ballads are the produc- 
tions of a Scbttish minstrel. In the <<Complaynt of 
Scotland," supposed by Dr. Percy to have been pub- 
lished in 1540, but which was not written before 1547 f , 

* " The Dowglasse tnmyd hym homewarde agayne, 
For so^ withowghten naye, 
He took hys logeynge at Otterbome 
Upon a Wedynsday." 

f « This protector of ingland piirposit til use this samyn 
cmalte in the zeir of god ane thousand fyfe hundreth fonrty 
■even zeris, of the monetht of marchei qnhen die varden of the 
vest marchis of inglan4 ca to hold ane warden court on the vest 
marchis of Scotland, yitht in the scherisdome of gallova, as 
Scotland hed been in pacebil subiectione to the crone of ing- 
land." — Complaynt of Scotland ^ fol. 66, in the inaccurate paging 
of the original, a smril 12mo, printed in 1549. 
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mention is made of the *' hunttis of Chevet" and of 
<< The persee and mongumrye met," as if these were 
the titles of two separate hallads. That there were two 
distinct hallads founded on the hattle of Otterhum, and 
known in Scotland hy the ahore titles, is extremely 
prohable; for though, in the Scottish ballad of the 
" Battle of Otterboume," the line, 

" The Percy and Montgomery met," 

occurs, the name of Cheviot is never mentioned. Dr. 
Percy, in quoting the above line firom the *^ Complaynt 
of Scotland," gives 

** That day, that day, that gentil day," 
as the foUowing one ; but which is, in feet, the title of 
another ballad or song. The « Battle of Otteirboume," 
which is printed in Percy's Reliques and alluded to by 
Sir Walter Scott as the *' English ballad," is probably 
of Scottish origin, though perhaps slightly retouched 
by an English hand. It begins in the same manner as 
the Scottish ballad given in the Border Minstrelsy : 

<' It fell abought the Lamasse tyde,'* 

and ends with the stanza 

" Swynton, fayre fylde upon your pryde, 
To batell make you bowen : 
Syr Davy Skotte, Syr Walter Stewarde, 
Syr Ihon of Agurstone." 

This ballad is the only one which notices the advance 
of another army into England under the Earl of Fife ; 
and it is probably the very " Scots song made of Otter- 
bourne' mentioned by Hume of Godscroft, who lived in 
the reign of James VI., and who describes it as that which 
** telleth the time, about Lammas ; and also the dividing 
armies betwixt the Earls of Fife and Douglas, and their 
several journeys, almost as in the authentic history." 
There are also several expressions in this ballad which 
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plainly rindicate that the author was a Soot. At ** Lammas 
tjde,*' when, in Scotland, the Scottish hnshandmen are 
busj in winning their scanty crop of moor-land hay, the 
hay-hanrest has in most parts of England been over for 
a month, and in some of the southern counties the com- 
harrest is already far advanced. Much stress cannot 
be laid on the spelling of some of the words, as proving 
the Scottish rather than the English origin of the 
birflad, yet the spelling of " wrange" for wrong, and 
** lesse," rhyming with " peace," for lies, may serve as 
a make-weight in favour of the argument. " It shall 
not be long or I come thee iylly'* is a Scotticism. If the 
word " cawte" be an interpolation it is certainly a Scot- 
tish one, being merely an abbreviation of *' cauteous," 
commonly used by old Scottish writers for ** cautious ;" 
and the line in which it occurs, 

" The yerlle of Huntely cawte and kene''— " 

while it conveyed to the mind of a Scotchman the idea 
of a chief who was prudent in counsel and prompt 
in action, would scarcely be intelligible to an Eng- 
lish reader. 

The ballad of the Battle of Otterbum, from which 
Dr. Percy obtained the copy printed in the fourth 
edition of the Reliques in 1794, is an old MS. in the 
Cottonian Library*, apparently written about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The second part, beginning, 
" The Perssye came byfore hys oste," and ending, " For 
he was a gentyll knyght," is also written in the same 
hand. This second part is most unquestionably an 
English composition, and would appear to have been 
written as a continuation of the first, which is, most 
likely, of Scottish origin, though altered perhaps in a few 

• Cleopatra, C. iv. folio 64. 
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idaees by a minstrel who dwelt to the south of the Tweed. 
At the conclusion of the first part there is written, << a 
fytte;*' but the second part is not called ^fytte tiie 
second," as we might expect if both parts were the 
production of the same person. It would therefore 
appear as if an English minstrel had written a cofiti- 
nuation to the old Scottish ^'fytte/' and represented 
the battle in such a manner as was likely to flatter the 
national pride of his countrymen. & the second part 
the minstrel has taken great liberties with the truth of 
history ; and in magnifying the number of the Scots te 
nearly five times the number of the English, and hi 
assigning the victory to the latter, he has shown him- 
self to be at least thoroughly patriotic if not his- 
torically correct : " Nee mains est civis, nee htmus 
historicus" — which is more tiian can be said of a 
modern author, who lies abroad, and at home too, 
not that he may benefit but that he may degrade his 
country. 

Pinkerton says* that in a volume, in the Pepysian 
Library, bound up with Blind Harry's Wallace and 
the Battle of Glenlivet, there '< is also The Hunting 
of Chevy Chase in black letter, in the Scottish way o£ 
reading the altered stanzas : It is To the tune of the Yle 
of Kyle'* It is probable that the Scottish Hunting 
of Chevy Chase was printed before any of the English 
ballads on the same subject. Richard Sheale's version, 
commonly called the old ballad, was first printed in 
1719 ; and there is no printed copy of the modem ver- 
sion whicfi is "of earlier date than the reign of Charles IL 
The Battle of Otterbum was first printed in Dr. Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, in 1765. It 

* Ancient Scottish Poems, Appendix, yoL ii. p. 496. Edit. 
1786. 
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would therefore appear that the Himting: of Chery 
Ghase was not onlj first song in Scotland, hot iras 
dso first pinted there. 

The old ballad of the '« Hunting of the Chyviat/' 
which is certainly English, beginning — 

" The Pere^ owt of Northumbarland," 

is evidently founded on the older ballad of the Battle 
of Otterbum, and adapted by an English minstrel, who 
assigns the victory to his countrymen, to the enter- 
tainment of an English auditory. The Hunting of the 
Chyviat was first printed in an editicm of Gulielmus 
Neubrigensis, by Heame, in 1719, who gives the 
name of the author, Richard Sheale, and ascribes to 
the ballad the date 1588. The researches of a con- 
tributor to the British Bibliographer* appear to have 
clearly established the iact that Richard Sheale was 
actually the author, and not the mere transcriber of 
the haUad, and that he lived in 1558, thus demolishing 
the conjectures of Dr. Percy and of Ritson, who, 
judging from what they considered the antiquated 
phraseology of the ballad, supposed it to have been 
written in the reign of Henry VI. Hearne, in stating 
1588 as the date of the ballad, had been misled by 
observing that date written on one of the leaves of the 
MS. volume from which he obtained his copy, and 
which volume is a small quarto, containing several 
pieces of poetry, in the Ashmolean collection at Oxford. 
The same MS. volume contains several other poetical 
compositions by Richard Sheale, and the following epc- 
tract from one of them will prove that the author, — 
at whatever period he might write the " Hunting of 
the Chyviat,**— was certainly living in 1658. " An 

* British Bibliographer, vol. iv. p. 97—99. 
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Epilogue of the Dethe off the Ryghte Honorable 
Margrete> Countes of Darbe, wch departyd the 14th 
of Jany, and was buiyed the 2dd of Phebmary, In 
anno Dni 1558, on wbosse soil God have m'cje. 
Amen, qaothe Rycharde Sheale." 

* '* O Latham ! Latham ! thowe maste lamente, 
For thowe haste loste a flower, 
For Margrete the Countess of Darbe 
In the yerthe hath hylte her bowar, 

'* Dethe, the messengere of Gode, 
On her hath wroughte his wyll, 
Whom all creatures must nedys obey 
Whether they be good or yUe." 

From another poem in the same volume, entitled, 
'< The Chaunt of Richard Sheale," lamenting his mis- 
fortune in being robbed, he speaks of his lord and 
master, supposed to have been Edward, Earl of Derby, 
who died in 1574 ; and he also mentions Lord Strange, 
the Earl's son, as one who on him *^ dyde tak compas- 
sion." It appears to be a well-established fact, that both 
Richard Sheale, and the unknown author of the ** Battle 
of Floddon Field,'' were retainers of the house of Stanley ; 
and if it were clearly ascertained that the last-named 
ballad was written about the middle of the sixteenth 
century *, there would be good reason to conclude that 
Richard Sheale was the author of the << Battle of 
Floddon Field," as well as of the " Hunting of the 

* Weber, after enumerating several grounds for this opinion, 
thus concludes : ** From all these deductions, the assertion that 
it wtis produced about the middle of the 16th century, will not be 
deemed rash." Preface to the Battle of Floddon Field, p. xii. 
Edit. 1808. The author of this ballad, like Sheale, was a min- 
strel by profession. 
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Chjrriat." The following extracts from this " Chaunt," 
written when 

" the heart of the minstrel was breaking,'* 

will show that Richard Sheale was not placed, by the 
favour of admiring patrons and of a " discerning public," 
above the cares of the world, but that like other 
minstrels, both in ancient and modern times, he had 
" his own misfortunes/' 



** After my robbery my memory was so decayde, 

That I colde neather syng nor talkemy wytts were so dismayd ; 

My audacitie was gone, and all my myrry tawk, 

Therys some heare have seen me as myrry as a hawke. 

But nowe I am so trublyde with phansis in my mynde, 

I cannot pUiy the myrry knave according to my kynde. 

Yet to takd thought I perseve, ys not the next waye 

To bring me out of det my creditors to paye. 

I may well say I had but ivell hape 

For to lose above thre score pounds at a clape. 

The losse of my mony dyde not greve me so sore 

But the talke of the pyple did greve me moch more. 

Sum said I was not robde, I was but a lyeng knave, 

Ytu>as not possyblefor a mynstrell so much mony to have, 

lu dede to say the truthe that ys ryght well knowne 

That I never had so moche mony of myn owene. 

But I had frendds in London, whos namys I can declare, 

That at aU tymys wolde lende me cc Ids worth of ware ; 

And with sum agayn such frendship I founde, 

That thei wold lend me in mony a nyn or tene pownde. 

The occasion why I came in dete I shall make relacion : 

My wyflf in dede ys a sylke woman be her occupacion. 

And lynen cloths most chefly were here greatyste trayd, 

And at faris and markytts she solde sale-ware that she made, 

As shertts, smockys, partlytts *, hede clothes, and other thinggs, 

As sylk thredd and eggyngs, skirtts, bandds and strings, 

* Neck-kerchiefs, from the French, Partdet, 
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At Lychfelde maricjte and Adderatoa good customers she frnmief 
And also in Tamworth, wher Idwell, she took many a pound^. 
And indede when I had gott my mony together, my detts to have 

payde 
This sad mis chance on me dyd fall, that cannot be denayde. 
I thought to have payde aU my detts, and to have set me der 
And then what yyell dyde ensewe ye shall hereafter hear. 
Becaus my carryage shnlde be lyght, I put my mony ynto golde 
And without company I ryde alone, thus was I foolishe bolde. 
/ thought^ he the reason of my harpe, no man wold me suspect^ 
For minttrells offt with mony they he not moohe infecte, 
Fourtheves forme thei lay inwayt, not far fromDonsmore hethe 
Wher many a man for his mony hath ofte tymjrs caught his detk 
I skapyd wythe my lyflfe, but indede I lost my purs 
And seying it was my chance, I thank God it was no wors ; . 
For mony may be gotten, and lyffe cannot be bought 
Yet yf good counsell hade not been, I hade kyld myselffe with 

thought*." 

It was probably Richard Sheale's version of Chevy 
Chase which produced such an animating effect on Sir 
Philip Sidney. " I never heard," says this Sir Charles 
Grandison of Chivalry, "the old song of Percy and Doug- 
las, that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet ; and yet it is but sung by some blind crowder, 
with no rougher voice than rude stile ; which being so 
evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of that uncivill 
age, what would it worke trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindare." Sir Philip bad a taste for " gorgeous 
eloquence," but which is now out of fashion. The trim- 
ming of the " Hunting of Cbyviat" in the " gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindare," would be like patching an old 
gothic church into something like the style of a Grecian 
temple. It is said that Ben Jonson declared he would 
rather have been the author of that ballad than of all his 
own works. If Ben ever seriously expressed such an 

* British Bibliographer, vol. iy., p. 100. 
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ojHmon, be must have thought very highly of this ballad 
indeed, for he was certainly not an author who was given 
to under-rate the merit of his own productions. 

The author of the comparatively modern version of 
the ballad of Chevy Chase is unknown. Dr. Percy is 
of opinion that it Mras written in consequence of Sir 
Philip Sidney's commendation of the ancient ballad, 
and that some writer, towards the conclusion of the reign 
of Elizabeth, had removed the <^ dust and cobwebs " of 
Sheale's rude phraseology, mistaken by Sir Philip 
Sidney as the apparel of a former " uncivil ** age. It is 
however likely that the new version belongs to a later 
period than the reign either of Elizabeth or her successor. 
The smooth flow of the verse appears to countenance the 
opinion, that this ballad was modernised by some one of 
the " mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease," in the 
reign of Charles II. Addison, who was very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the early literature of his own 
country, speaks of the modem version as if it were the 
identical ballad which had charmed Sir Philip Sidney ; 
and in Nos. 70 and 74 of the Spectator, he gives a 
laudatory criticism on Chevy Chase, comparing striking 
passages in the ballad with similar passages in classic 
authors, and examining it according to the epic standard 
kid down by Aristotle and other ancient reviewers, ai^d 
approved by the critics of France, who could not endure 
a poem, either epic or dramatic, which was not constructed 
** according to the rules." 
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CHAPTER IV- 

The River Reed — Reedsdale and Tynedale in former 
TIMES — Bad character of the Inhabitants — Their 
PRINCIPAL Surnames — Country formerly supposed to 
be too Populous — ^Change of Character — Robin of 
RisiNGHAM — Bellingham — SpearingSalmon — Falstoks 

• — Keilder Castle— Crossing the Hills — Hermitage 
Castl^ — THE Catrail — Return to Rothbury. 

There is a respectable country inn, the Percy Arms^ 
at Otterbum, where the tourist, who proposes to spend 
a few days in exploring the country, or in angling in the 
Reed, may obtain accommodation, should he have no friend 
in the neighbourhood to afford him free quarters. The 
river Reed, which gives name to the dale through, which 
it runs, rises among the hills that form the boundary 
between England and Scotland, and after receiving 
several small streams in its course^ discharges itself inta 
the North Tyne at Reedsmouth, about two miles below 
Bellingham. The Reed, owing to the number of pike 
which are in it, is not famed, among north-country 
anglers as a trout stream, though in some places where 
the water is streamy, the expert fly-fisher will occa- 
sionally meet with tolerably good sport. In angling for 
trout down the stream, the most likely places to meet 
with success are between Smout-lee ford and West 
Woodburn, and from Reedbridge to Reedsmouth. 
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^here are a good many brandling troats or pare — called 
racksy in this part of the country — caught in the Reed ; 
and in trying for pike the angler can use nothing 
better than one of those fish for a bait. Many large 
pike are taken in the deep pools of the Reed, in the 
neighbourhood of Meadowhaugh, about a mile below 
Otterbum, but they are also to be found in almost 
every part of the river where the water is deep, and 
the current slow. Large fresh-water muscles are found 
in the Reed between Woodbum and Reedsmouth, the 
shells of which are used by some country house-wives 
to scrape out their kail-pots and yetlins *, when they 
happen to receive an inward coating in consequence of 
their contents being biskopped. 

In former times the inhabitants of Reedsdale, with 
those of the adjoining district of North Tynedale, were 
the most turbulent in Northumberland, and bore as bad 
a character on the English border, for rioting and thiev- 
ing, as the inhabitants of Liddisdale did in Scotland. 
Heeding not from whom they drove a prey^ so that they 
did but obtain it, they 



' made the border feed them, 



As the air is fain to feed the falcon ; '' 
ftnd when prevented by the vigilance, or dreading the 
retaliation of their Scottish neighbours, they made not 
a raid into Roxburghshire, they stole the cattle and 

* A petUn is a metal pan with a bow-handle, smaller than a 
kail-pot proper. When a dumpling, hasty-pudding, potatoes, &c. 
have sitten on to the bottom of the pan in which they are boiled, 
they are said to be bishopped^ a punning translation of the word 
confirmatus, A person who is now, said tp be confirmed^ in the 
ecclesiastical meaning of the word, was in former times said to 
he biahopped ; in Latin, confirmatusy which is also expressive of 
a dumpling's adhering to the bottom of a pan. 
K 2 
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plundered the houses of their own countrymen dwellii^ 
in the lowland districts of Northumberland, and in tiie 
county of Durham. At once daring and vigilant* well 
acquainted with all the by-roads, stealthy and rapid in 
their motions, it was most difficult to follow them and 
regain by force the property which they had stolen. It 
was, therefore, a common practice for persons, whose 
cattle had been driven off by the Tynedale and Reeds* 
dale thieves, to treat with some of the ohiefe of the clan 
who had committed the theft, and pay them a certain sum 
for the restitution of the property. As the most noto- 
rious of those professional rievers commonly had their 
dwellings in places which were naturaUy difficult of access, 
and the passes to which they obstructed, when they 
dreaded a pursuit, with the trunks of trees, the warden 
or keeper who wished to apprehend them could never 
approach their strong holds without their receiving 
timely notice of his intention ; and when hard pressed^ 
they frequently made their escape into Scotland, where 
they sometimes continued to reside as rebels to their 
country, or returned again to their homes after they had 
made their peace with the warden, or when they thought 
that the immediate danger was past. Many of the 
inhabitants of Northumberland and Durham, who were 
more especially liable to be plundered by those marauders, 
paid them saufey money, or black-mail, in consideration 
that the said thieves should not steal their cattle, and 
that they should assist the payers in recovering their 
property^ in the event of their being robbed by any 
other thieves ftom the same dale. It was not even safe 
for persons, who had been plundered by the thieves of 
Tynedale and Reedsdale, to seek for redress by legal 
process ; for, as clanship existed in those districts^ the 
kindred of the man who was executed for theft, held 
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themselves bound to avenge his death on the prosecutor 
aDd his family. Sir Robert Bowes, in a report * con- 
cerning the state of the borders, to the Marquis of 
Dorset, warden-general of the Marches, in the fifth year 
of the reign of Edward VI., 1551, writes thus : " There 
be very fewe hable men in all that countrey of North 
Tyndalle but either they have used to steal in England 
or Scotland. And if any trewe men of England gett 
knowlege of the thefte or theaves that steale his goods 
in Tyndalle or Ryddesdale, he had much rather take a 
part of his goodes again in compossion then to pursue 
the extremytye by the lawe against the theaf. For if 
the theaf be of any great surname or kyndred, and be 
lawfully executed by order of justice, the rest of his 
kynne or surname beare as much mallice, which they 
call deadly feade, against such as foUowe the lawe 
against their cossen the theaf, as though he had unlaw- 
fally kylled hym with a sword, and will by aU meanes 
they can seeke revenge there uppon." 

According to the same authority, the principal sur- 
names in North Tynedale were the Charltons, the chief 
family, who might be considered as half of the whole 
population; the Robsons, a quarter; the Dodds and 
Milbums, another quarter; and they could raise six 
hundred men, horse and foot. The inhabitants of 
Reedsdale, who lived more by the cultivation of the 
soil, were richer and more numerous than those of 
Tynedale, but they could not raise so many able and 
active men. Their principal surnames were Hall, Reed, 
Potts, Hedley, Spoors, Dagg, and Fletcher. The most 
of the above names, represented as being the principal 
in Tynedale and Reedsdale, about three hundred years 

♦Cottonian MSS. Titui F. 13. $fo, 27. 
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ago, are still of freqnent occurrence in those district84 
Oq the gravestones in Elsdon cbnrch-jard the names 
of Potts, Hall, and Hedley, appear to be the most 
numerous ; in Bellingham chnrch^yard, those of Charl- 
ton and Dodd occur most frequently ; and in Falstone 
church-yard, an inscription on a modern grave-stone, 
records the name of Dagg. Robsons are to be met 
with in every part of Northumberland, and the surname 
is one of the most common in the county. The Halls 
appear to have been in bad repute among their neigh- 
bours, in consequence of having betrayed Percival 
Heed, a keeper of Reedsdale, to a Scottish clan of 
the name of Crozier, who slew him at Bating-hope^ 
near the source of the Reed*. . From this perfidious 
act they were called the Juuse-hearted Has; and when 
they entered a house to obtain refreshment, the cheese, 
used to be set before them with the bottom uppermost, 
as expressive of the host's dislike to their company. To 
place the cheese in this manner was formerly considered 
as « token of great disrespect to the person so treated; 
as infamous characters only, who had lost their caste 
by some act of treachery, cruelty, or cowardice, were 
served in this manner. To set the cheese on the table 
upside down is still considered as a want of respect for 
the person before whom it is placed ; and to set down a 
loaf bottom uppermost, after cutting a slice of bread, is 
supposed to be as unlucky an omen as to spill the salt. 

Sir Robert Bowes, in the report before mentioned, 
says that the great occasion of robbery and turbulence 
in North Tynedale and in Reedsdale is, that there 
are more inhabitants in those districts than the land» 
fit a fair rent, can maintain. He observes that there 

*. loij of the Reed-water Minstrel, p. 7. 
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ftre, in some places, three or four families upon a farm 
so small, that they cannot live honestly upon it ; and, 
therefore^ must steal either in Scotland or England. 
The inhabitants also were loath to leave their native 
districts, and would rather live poorly there as thieves, 
than more plentifully in another country. Such as did 
lea?e their native dales were apt to consort with light 
persons, and to commit offences which caused them to 
be looked on with suspicion by the honest people of 
other districts. Sir Robert therefore concludes, that 
" it were more requisite that the superfluous people of 
those two coiihtreys were sent southwarde to inhabite 
in places farre distant from their owne native coun- 
treys, for avoyding of suche resorte of theire kynsfolk 
and countreymen/' The character of those dalesmen 
was 80 bad in their own county, that a by-law of the 
merchant-adventurers* company of Newcastle was made 
in 1664, and rescinded so lately as in 1771, prohibit- 
ing any brother from receiving a person born in Tyne- 
dale or Reedsdale as an apprentice ; because, *' the 
parties there brought up are known, either by educa- 
tion or nature, not to be of honest conversation ; and 
they commit frequent thefts and other felonys proceeding 
from such lewde and wicked progenitors." The pre- 
sumed natural inclination towards evil, of persons born 
in Tynedttle or Reedsdale, was also thrown into the 
^es of justice, as a make-weight against such natives 
of those districts as were accused of a breach of the laws. 
Master Richard Crompton, " un Apprentice de le 
common ley," as he styles himself in his work on the 
oflSce and authority of a justice of peace, 1584, lays it 
down as a maxim that the country in which a man 
w bom generally declares his natural inclination: 
for instance, if he were bom or educated among the 
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men of Tynedale or Reedsdale, be ought therefore to bt 
the more suspected*. 

Something like the custom of gavelkind appears 
to have prevailed in those dales; for Grey in his 
Chorographia, 1649, speaking of the thieves of Tjne* 
dale and Reedsdale, says, " there is many every yetr 
brought in of them unto the gaole of Newcastle, tnd 
at the assizes are condemned and hanged, sometimes 
twenty or thirty. They forfeit not their lands, accord-* 
ing to tenure in gavelkind. 

* The father to the bough, 
And the son to the plough.' *' 

Previous to the union of the two crowns, those districts 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the warden of the 
middle marches, whose residence was commonly at 
Harbottle Castle, for all infractions of th^ Border laws. 
This officer, together with the Scottish warden of the 
opposite march, used, in time of peace between the two 
kingdoms, to hold a warden court at certain places on 
the Border : usually at Heppeth-gate-head, or at Ga<« 
mell's path, for the purpose of trying those English- 
men and Scotchmen against whom bills were filed for 
offences — generally cattle stealing, assault, and fire- 
raising — committed by them on the opposite frontier. 
Warden courts were also from time to time held by 
the English warden alone, to inquire into offences 
against the Border laws, alleged to have been committed 
by Englishmen living within his jurisdiction — such 
as selling arms, provisions, or cattle to the Scots with- 

* ** Adjuncts from Crompton, Just. fol. 65. Item le pais on 
on home fuitnee, declare ascmi foits son natnrall incliiMition» come 
•i Tust etre nee ou educatus enter les homes de Tyddesdale et 
Ryddesdale, poet etre plutost sospect." — The Lawier^s Loffick§, 
by Abraham Frannce, London, 1588. 
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out licence ; giving them intelligence in time of war^ 
conveying money or plate into Scotland abore the 
value of forty shillings at one time, or harbouring and 
resetting Scotchmen without the knowledge of the 
warden or his deputy. The warden of the middle 
marches had two deputies under him; the keeper of 
North Tynedale and the keeper of Reedsdale, together 
vkh two subordinate officers, called warden-sergeants, 
whose duty it was to serre warrants and apprehend 
offenders. From a memorandum*, probably made in 
the reign of Eld ward VI. it appears that the yearly 
allowance to the warden of the middle marches was 
883/1 Gs* Sd. ; to each of his deputies 10/. ; and to the 
warden-serg«ants forty shillings each ; payable in equal 
portions at Christmas, and at the feast of St. John the 
Baptist. It is likely that the income of the sergeants 
would be materially increased by perquisites and fees. 

During the period when Eilgland and Scotland were 
frequently at war, it was policy on the part of the 
former to support a warlike population in Tynedale 
and Reedsdale, who might be ever ready to assist in 
repressing the incursions of the Scots. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, when the services of the hardy moss- 
troopers were less needed in defending the frontier, and 
when their predatory excursions, both in Scotland and 
in England were more rigorously suppressed, their 
condition began to decline ; and, towards the conclusion 
of her reign, the number of men who could keep a 
liorse was considerably diminished. The friendly rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms also increased the 
value of land upon the border: and tenants, whose 
ancestors had held their lands for little more than 
riding into Scotland on the summons of the warden — a 

• Cottonian MSS. Titus F. 13. No. 28. 
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service in which they generally contrived to gsdil— « 
were now called upon for the payment of rent. Larg^ 
tracts of moorland, which had formerly been considered 
as common, were now let as sheep- farms; and the 
border-rider, whose sword was no longer needed in 
war, laid aside his steel-jack and head-piece, and became 
a common thief on foot; and, instead of losing his 
head for march treason at the warden court, was hong 
for sheep or cattle-stealing at the assizes at Newcastle; 
The accession of James VI. to the English throne 
contributed to render property on the border still more 
secure ; and, as both nations were now under the 
government of the same king, the oflSce of warden was 
no longer necessary; and the constable bearing the 
sheriffs writ superseded the warden-sergeant. Though 
the union of the two crowns, in a considerable degree, 
stanched the feuds, and repressed the predatory incur-* 
sions of the borderers, yet the inhabitants of North 
Tynedale, and of Reedsdale, were, for upwards of a 
century afterwards, supposed to retain many of the 
characteristic traits of their ancestry, in their propen* 
sity for lifting cattle whenever a quiet opportunity was 
afforded, and from their love of baughling* and fighting 
at fairs and foot-ball matches. When they no longer 
dared to take justice '< at their own hands,'* and when 
their disputes were no longer settled by club-law, the 
spirit of petty litigation appears to have entered into 
them ; for, about sixty years ago, the courts of quarter 
sessions at Hexham and Alnwick used to be crowded 
with suitors from Tyne and Reeds-dale. But this 
last faint trait of the turbulent disposition of their 
ancestors is also now effaced; and even a fray at a 

' * Baughling J wrangling. Baughling at the meetings of the 
Scotch and English wardens, as it frequently led to blows, was 
prohibited under the penalty of a month's imprisonqient 
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cbck-fight, between the rival dales of Reed and Coquet- 
formerly as much a matter of course as a row at Donny<* 
brook— is now of rare occurrence: and the "clattering 
cadgers thud*' is no longer heard, falling fast and 
fiercely on heads and shoulders, at Harehaugh, below 
Halystone, which was the place where the two parties 
were accustomed to meet for the purpose of fighting 
their cocks, and of having afterwards a sort of friendly 
crowdy-main among themselves, by way of a grand 
finale to the amusements of the day. 

Though property has been rendered much more 
secure in North Tynedale and in Reedsdale than in 
former times, yet the population appears to have de- 
clined rather than to have increased since the time of 
Edward VI., when twelve hundred able men could be 
raised in those districts, which is probably a greater 
number than could be raised there now. The compa- 
tively small portion of the soil which is arable scarcely 
affords a sufficiency of com for the consumption of the 
inhabitants, and grain is not unfrequently brought out 
of Scotland for the supply of the inhabitants of the 
^pper part of Reedsdale. As the greater part of the 
country is in sheep-pasture, and as there are no manu- 
fetures, the population is necessarily limited ; the 
superabundant stock of " humans" generally travel- 
ling southward, like the sheep and kylo^s of their 
native hopes and hills. Instead of being the most 
turbulent, the people of those dales are the most 
peaceable in the country, except at close-time, when 
^occasionally a party, visiting the Coquet for the pur- 
pose of spearing salmon, have a fight, with the watchers 

and water-bailiffs. The sheep and cattle are more safe 
*Piong the hills than in the more fertile inclosures of 

Yorkshire. The stock-farmer counts his flocks and 
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herds twice a year, and rarely finds any of his stock 
missing, save a few sheep or lambs which may have 
perished on the hills in the snow, or ^< warsled ower a 
brae," and become the prey of the corby. The breed 
of the sleuth-hound has long been extinct in those 
dales; and the blast of the horn, which in former tinies 
announced the hoUtrod, and summoned the hardy bor- 
derer to rise and follow the firay, is now only heard 
echoing' among the hills when a party of farmers, with 
a miscellaneous pack of terriers, collies, curs, and half- 
bred fox-hounds, assemble to chase the fox which has 
been making free with their poultry or lambs. 

** Sweet Recdsdale, thro* thy winding glens 
No more shall hostile tumtilt roar ; 
Wf note forlorn the bugle horn 
Shall echo from thy hills no ihore. 

No more shall ruthless flames devour 
The, trembling shepherd*s lowly shiel ; 

Nor fierce moss-troopers burst the door, 
That strongly bars the sheltering peel*." 

Leaving Otterburn, I proceeded, by way of Corsen^ 
side to Woodbum, a small village on the banks of the 
Reed, about four miles distant. I there crossed the 
river and walked to the Park-head, a short mile to the 
south-west of Woodbum, for the purpose of examining 
the figure called Robin of Risingham, which, to the 
regret of all antiquaries, is now mutilated, through the 
caprice of a " sulky churlish boor," Mr. George Shanks 
by name, of Middleton on Wansbeck, within whose 
ground, sculptured on a large block of coarse gray 
sandstone the figure stood. This envious muck-worm 
could not even allege, as a justification, that the few 
visiters who came to see Robin injured the soil, for the 

* The Lay of the Reed-water Minstrel, p. 42. 
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%iure stands on a hill-side which is mostly coyered 
mth stones and where scarcely anything grows except 
fern. Nor was it even true that the stone whereon 
JRobin was carved was wanted by him for repairing his 
bouses, as there was plenty of stones within his grounds 
which would have answered that purpose equally well* 
The simple fieu^t is : he had in his possession that which 
vas interesting to others but which afforded no gratifi* 
cation to himself; and as the small number of visiters 
who called to see Robin did not warrant him in es- 
tablishing a half-penny hatch, and thus making the 
figure a source of gain, he determined to destroy it. 
He only half executed hia project, however ; for, after 
having split the figure in two and broken the upper 
part to pieces, he was made to feel ashamed of his 
selfish design, through the remonstrance of some of his 
neighbours, and left the work of destruction half 
finished. Sir Walter Scott, alluding to this mutilation 
of Robin of Risingham by Mr. George Shanks — whose 
name will be handed down to future antiquaries coupled 
with that of Sir Michael Bruce of Stanhus*, the de- 
stroyer of Arthur's oven — writes thus: — " Several 
ciinosities have lately been dug up near the wall, as 
well as at Habitancum. Talking of the latter, I sup- 
pose you have long since heard the news that a sulky, 
churlish boor has destroyed the ancient statue, or rather 
W-relief, popularly cadled Robin of Redesdale. It 

• " In 1293, the monks of Newbottle knew how to make a 
mill-dam with the materials which they found on the banks of 
the Carron : Sir Michael Bruce of Stanhus thought it necessary 
itt 1743 to pull down Arthur^s Oven, one of the most curious 
remains of antiquity, for the stones which it furnished, for 
building a mill-dam. The enraged antiquaries consigned Sir 
^chael to eternal ridicule. See the Antiquarian Repertory, 
^oliil p. 74— 5."— C^«/m^r«'« Caledonia^ vol i. p. 246. 
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fieems Robin's fame attracted more visitants than Wf^ 
consistent with the growth of the heather npon a 
moor worth a shilling an acre. ' Reverend as you 
^te yourself, be revengeful for once, and pray with 
*me that he may be visited with such a fit of the stone, 
as if he had all the fragments of poor Robin in that 
region of his viscera where the disease holds its seat. 
Tell it not in Gath, lest the Scots rejoice that tbey 
have at length found a parallel instance among their 
neighbours to that barbarous deed which demolished 
Arthur's Oven*." 

The figure of Robin of Risingham, or Robin of 
Reedsdale, for it is known to the people of the neigh- 
bourhood by both names, has given rise to several 
speculations among antiquaries, as to whom it was 
intended to represent, and at what period it was carved. 
Warburton, in his map of Northumberland, published 
previous to 1727, appears to have been the first who 
gave an engraving of it, but which is so incorrect as to 
excite a suspicion that he had never seen the original 
figure, but had made his drawing from another person's 
description. Of the pilasters, between which he places 
the figure, there is not at present the slightest trace, 
and it is probable that they were supplied by his own 
fa,ncy, in the same manner as he marked upon hia map- 
a pretended Scots* Dyke^ extending across the county 
from the Peelrfell to Allen-heads. To the engraving 
of the figure he subjoins the following brief notice : — 
" This an tick figure I find cut on a rock near Rising- 
ham, in Readsdale, called the Soldan's stone." The 
station of Risingham, the ancient Habitancum, is about 
a mile to the north of the stone ; and Camden, who 

♦ Ivanhoe, Dedicatory Epistle to the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, 
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derives the name from the German Riese, a giant, and 
ham^ a dwelling, says that, in his time, the people pf 
the neighhourhood had a tradition that the god Magon 
defended himself in his fortress there against a Soldan 
or heathen prince. That a local divinity of a similar 
name was in former times worshipped there he con* 
siders to he confirmed by the fact of two inscriptions 
having been found in the Reed near the Station of 
Risingham;theone inscribed "[Deo] Mogonti Cad.;" 
and the other " Deo Ma vno Cad ..." The letters 
^* Cad ..." he reads Cadenorum, by which he sup- 
poses the GadenU a British tribe, were meant; a C 
being used instead of a G^. The Gadenty according to 
Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. i. p. 59, inhabited the inte- 
nor country on the west of the Ottadini, from the 
Tyne to the Forth, comprising a small part of Cum- 
berland, the north-western parts of Northumberland 
and Roxburghshire, the counties of Selkirk and 
Tweedale, with the greater part of West and Mid-« 
Lothian. 

Horsley, in his Britannia Romana, plate 30, No. 94^ 
gives an engraving of the figure, which there appears 
like that of an archer, holding a bow in his right hand^ 
with a mantle across his breast and over his shoulders, 
a quiver of arrows at his back, and having on his head 
a kind of light helmet. Above the figure appears an 
oblong tablet, similar to those within which Roman 
inscriptions may be frequently seen. But judging from 
what remains of the figure, Horsley 's engraving is not 
altogether correct. That which at present evidently 
seems to be a sort of kilt and quite close in front, is in 

* Gordon gives an inscription which he saw at Netherby — 
"Deo Mogonti Vitires Flavin Secund. V. S. L. M. " — 
Itiner, Septentrionale, p. 97. 
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the engraving represented as open firom the waist ; and 
as the learned author of the Britannia was inclined to 
think that the figure represented the emperor Commo- 
dus as the Roman Hercules, he appears to have mis- 
taken the left arm with the hare, or rabbit, held in 
the hand, for the club. His account of the figure is 
as follows : << The three preceding numbers have not 
been published before, and I belieye I may in effect say 
so of the following figure [No. xcIf.], though Mr. 
Warburton, in the last edition of his map of Northum- 
berland, has given some sort of a representation of it. 
It is a remarkable figure which goes by the name of 
Robin of Risingham, or Robin of Ridsdale, and is cut 
upon the £Eu;e of a huge piece of rock that has fidlen off 
from the main one. It is on the side of a hill or rock 
near the Park-head, and a mile fipom the station at 
Risingham. The image is in basso-relievo, and both 
the sculpture and the stone very coarse. I take it by 
the drapery and symbols to be certainly Romany though 
some, from the rudeness of the sculpture, have thought 
it British, and probably it is the emperor Commodus 
represented under the figure of Hercules. The square 
stone must, I suppose, be an altar, and what he carries 
in his left arm is a club. On his left shoulder are 
distinctly seen a quiver and arrows, and in his right 
hand a bow, which agree with the character given him 
by Herodian, who celebrates him as a most exquisite 
archer. What he wears on his head looks like a 
helmet*." That the figure is Roman no person can dis- 
pute, who has seen the engraving of it in Horsley, and 
compared it with other similar figures, unquestionably 
of Roman workmanship, found in Britain. Hutchinson, 

* Horsley*s Britannia Romana, p. 239.— 1732. 
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in his View of Northumberland, vol. ii. p. 192, expresses 
his belief that the figure is not Roman, but the grounds 
which he assigns for his opinion are untenable. He 
objects, that the tunic in which the figure is clothed is 
open from the waist to the knee, an error which he has 
been led into by the engraving in the Britannia Romana, 
for it is close, as any one may perceive who inspects the 
original. His other trifling objections are, that the belt 
is buckled before ; that the mantle is folded about the 
shoulders after the fashion of the Scotch plaid ; that the 
bow is in the right hand ; and that the covering for the 
head is not similar to any which he remembers to have 
seen in Roman sculptures^. He mentions that one of 
the Umfraville family was called Robin of Reedsdale^ 
»nd that one Robert Hilliard, who with others, in 1469, 
raised an army against Edward IV. assumed the same 
name ; but to suppose that the figure could be intended 
for either of those persons, is about as rational a& 
to conjecture that the statue of a light armed Roman 
soldier, was intended to represent a heavy armed knight 
of the fifteenth century. He gives an etching of the 
figure, copied from Horsley, for it seems that he did not 
see the original, although he was in the neighbourhood, 
** led only by the love of antiquity, to engage in the 
labyrinths and wilds of such a country,'' where his 
christian patience was put to a severe test by the per- 
plexing moor-land roads, and the want of guide-posts. 
As Hutchinson's knowledge of Roman sculptures was 
meagre and incorrect, his remembrance could not be 
?ery full or perfect ; and his blunders in deciding certain 

• Figures to which that at Risingham bears a certain degree 
of resemblance may be seen in Horsley* s Britannia Romana, 
plate 18, fig. 46 ; and plate 28, fig. 84 ; and in Gordon's Itin. 
SepUntriomle, plate 36, fig. 3 ; and plate 37, fig. 2. 
L 
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monkish figures at Hexham, to be representations of 
Silenus, Pan, and Jupiter Tonans, render his opinion 
on such subjects of very little weight, mere dust in the 
balance, which in ^rly weighing'evidence ought always to 
be blown out. The figure at Hexham, which he supposed 
to be that of Pan, is clothed in a doublet, comfortably 
buttoned up to his chin, and his ankles appear to be 
encircled with hay-ropes ; Vhile Jupiter Tonans wears 
something like a large cocked hat. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to Rokeby, Canto 3rd, 
speaking of this figure observes : " The popular tradi-^ 
tion is, that it represents a giant, whose brother resided 
at Woodbum, and he himself at Risingham. It adds^ 
that they subsisted by hunting, and, that one of them, 
finding the game become too scarce to support them, 
poisoned his companion, in whose memory the monu-< 
ment was engraven. What strange and tragic circam-> 
stance may be concealed under this legend, or whether 
it is utterly apocryphal, it is now impossible to discover." 

The only part of Robin which now remains is from 
the waist downwards ; that portion of the stone ^which 
contained the trunk and head having been broken off by 
command of the ** churlish boor*' before mentioned. 
That which appears to have been the lower part of the 
left arm, is almost wholly effaced, but the figure of a 
hare or a rabbit, apparently held by the left hand, and 
readily distinguished by its long ears, is plainly to be 
seen. No opening or fold is perceptible in the garment 
which covers the upper parts of the limbs, and the feet— 
from which I had to clear away a quantity of loose 
stones and roots of fern which hid them and nearly half 
of the legs — are without either buskins or sandals. The 
legs are cut in rather bold relief, and seem but little 
injured by tjie weather. The whole of the figure, judg* 
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ihg firom what remains of it, has been the work of a very 
indifferent artist ; but in fact most of the figures cut 
in coarse sand stone, which ha^e been discovered among 
the ruins of several of the Roman stations in Britain, 
are of extremely rude workmanship. That this figure 
in consequence of the rudeness of the style, ought not 
to be ascribed to a Roman workman, is no good argu- 
ment, for it is at least equal to that of several other 
statues discovered on the line of the Roman wall. The 
comers of the square to the right, which Horsley sup- 
poses to be an altar, having been either broken off, or 
having crumbled away, are now obtuse. There is no 
trace of any other symbol, or of any inscription on any 
part of the stone, though there is a perpendicular line 
cnt in its face from top to bottom, a little to the left of 
the hand which holds the hare. The annexed wood- 
cut shows the condition in which Robin, << shorn of his 
&ir proportions/' is at present. 




The figure — which in Horsley 's engraving, appears to 
have been disproportionably long in the body and large 
in the head — was, when perfect, about four feet high. The 
height of the portion which remains, is about twenty-two 
inches. The Rev. John Hodgson is of opinion that this 
figure was intended to represent some Roman hunter : — 
l2 
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** Venator tenene conjugis immemor/* 

Some future antiquary, perhaps, may discover, in com- 
paring it with the figure of Silvanus, that it was probably 
intended for that divinity, to whom several altars were 
erected in Britain ; or an altar may be dug up, having 
on it the figure of the god Mogon, holding in his hand 
a hare — an animal which was considered sacred by the 
ancient Britons — and thus identify the god of the Ga- 
deni with Robin of Risingham. 

The Roman way, or Watling Street, as it is commonly 
called, passed a little to the west of the stone on which 
the figure is cut, proceeding nearly due north to the 
station at Risingham, about a mile distant. From an 
inscription on an altar found in the Reed, which runs 
near to this station, Camden concludes that it was called 
Hahitancum by the Romans ; an opinion in which all 
antiquaries appear to coincide, although the name is not 
mentioned in the itineraries of Antoninus and Richard 
of Cirencester, and is not to be found either in the 
Notitia, or in any ancient writer. This inscription, 
which has been previously noticed as containing the 
name of the local divinity, Mogon, is as follows : — 

MOGONT CAD 
ET . N . D . N. AVG 
M . G . SECVNDINVS 
BF . COS . HABITA 
NCI PRIMAS TA 
PRO SE ET SVIS POS 

This, Camden reads : — •< Deo Mogonti Cadenorum 

ET NuMINI DOMINI NOSTRI AUGUSTI, MaRCUS CaIUS 

Secundinus, beneficiarius Consulis, Habitanci 
Primas, tam pro S£ et suis posuit :" — which may 
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1)6 thus rendered in English — " To Mogon, god of the 
CadcDi, and to the Divinity of our lord the Emperor, 
erected as well for himself as for his family, by Marcus 
Cains Secundinus, a consular beneficiary, and governor 
of Habitancum." In military affairs, the Beneficiary 
appears to have been a person appointed to some office 
by the consul, the praetor, or the tribune ; and an officer 
tinder the same designation, exempt from military ser- 
vice, was employed in the administration of civil affairs, 
such as collecting the taxes, and summoning persons 
accused*. Horsley reads the letters, prim as tam, 
"prima statione,'' as indicating the first station beyond 
the wall, which this station certainly was ; but this fact 
is insufficient to warrant the new reading in preference 
to that of Camden, although in the latter the word 
" tam " appears questionable. 

Several other altars and inscriptions have been disco- 
vered in this neighbourhood, some of which are now 
lost, and others preserved ifi different parts of the country. 
Several are deposited in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to which they were bequeathed by Sir Robert 
Cotton, and one or two which were dug up a few years ago, 
are preserved by the Rev. Dr. Singleton, in the rectory at 
Elsdon. The preceding inscription is the only one in 
which the ancient name of the place, Habitancum, is to 
be found. 

The walls of this station appear to have inclosed a 

* "lidem, [officiales vel apparitores,] cohortales dicebantur, 
(juia formam cohortis, sen legionis, et privilegia habebant ; unde 
nomina ordinum et promotionum in militia ad hos translata, ut 

Asconius monet Qnandoque etiam beneficiarii appel- 

lantur, quod nomen et ipsum a militibus legionariis descendit, in 
quibus beneficiarii vocabantur, beneficio tribuni ad aliquod offi- 
cimnpromoti." — GuidiPancirolli, inyotitiam Commentarium^ 
**p. ix., De Apparitoribus, et Officio Prafect. Prator, 
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space of nearly four acres, Which is abont the general 
area of most of the Roman camps in Britain. As in 
many other stations, which ha^e not been broken np by 
the plough, it is a piece of the best grass land in the 
neighbourhood. The grass, together with that of the 
adjoining field, has for several seasons been let in stints 
for the pasture of equi admissorii, which are here 
inducted, about a fortnight after Stagshaw-bank iair, 
attended by their leaders, and sometimes preceded by a 
couple of pipers. On those occasions, when six or eig^ 
are turned in at once, a number of people attend from 
the neighbouring villages to witness the contest whidi 
takes place among these <^ vigorous brutes*' for the 
leadership. Upon being divested of their halters and 
ornamental ribands, they are turned loose into the field, 
when a running fight almost immediately commences. 
With curled up lip, showing their teeth, and distended 
nostrils, they career across the site of the ancient 
Habitancum, tossing their heads and shaking their manesi 
every now and then turning to bite at an adversary — 
when the snap of their teeth is like the crack of a wag- 
gon-man's whip — and lashing their heels out with 'a 
force sufficient to break the heart of Mid-Lothian. Old 
Time, as he travels on, frequently works great changes 
both in the uses and in the names of things. Under 
his alterative infiuence, a mummy, perchance the body 
of one of the Pharaohs, affords an excellent black pigment 
for the use of artists ; an altar, dedicated " I. O. M.," 
placed against the wall near the door of a small farm- 
house, becomes a louping^on stane; while the old 
capacious font, in which the children of kings were 
dipped, serves as a hog-trough in the yard. The forum 
at Rome, is now the Campo Vaccino, and where thq 
ancient denizens of the *< imperial city" listened to the 
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dedamatious of the orator, the degenerate modems hear 
the lowing of the heifer and the steer ; and the stranger 
risitiog Reedsdale, who wishes to view the site of the 
ancient Hahitancum, where a Roman garrison held the 
natiFe Britons in awe, will he most likely to find it, hy 
inquiring at Woodburn for the Stane-Naig Park. 

Where the Watling-street crossed the Reed, the bed 
of the river is paved with large stones ; and when a part 
of the north bank was washed away by a flood a few 
years ago, two pillars were discovered, which it is sup- 
posed might have stood at the entrance to a bridge. A 
little lower down, where the river is streamy and shallow, 
I crossed the Reed in last July, dry-shod, when the 
water was very low, and proceeded to Bellingham, on 
Noith Tyne, about four miles westward of Risingham. 
Looking towards Woodburn from the rising ground a 
little to the west of the Low Leam,on the road to Bel- 
lingham, the vale of Reed presents a mostr delightful 
prospect ; such as the landscape painter loves to transfer 
to his canvas, and the poet to celebrate in song. It 
was in the mellow glow of a summer afternoon, about 
an hour before sun-set, that I looked upon it as I lay on 
the hill-side, rather wearied with a long day's ramble ; 
uid the repose of the scene was so perfectly in accord- 
ance with my feelings, that I thought at the moment 
I had never beheld a sight more fair. It being the 
lilent season with the birds, not a note was heard in 
field or in coppice. The waters of the Reed winding 
through the vale were bright in the rays of the declin- 
ing sun, and' " Sweet Woodburn's cottages and trees*," 
with the hills to the eastward, appeared with increase of 
Wuty in the soft and chastened lustre of his beams. 
Sir Walter Scott appears to have looked on this part of 
♦ Rokeby, Canto 3. 
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Reedsdale, with feelings widely different from those of 
the whining, fretful tourist, Hutchinson, who might be 
supposed to have either travelled with peas in his shoes^ 
or to have been constantly saddle-sick. In penning his 
observations, it is evident that he must have been a good 
deal chafed either in temper or in person. 

Belliugham, which indeed claims to be a market town^ 
is the most considerable village on North Tyne. It 
consists of about seventy houses, mostly built of and 
covered with stone, and the population is about four 
hundred. There are several public houses in it, and one 
good country inn, the Grey Bull. It mentioned about 
the middle of the sixteenth century as a town in which 
" dwell dyverse vyttellers, whiche prepare and ordeyne 
breade, ayle, and other vyttalles" for the people of North 
Tynedale. The ancient family of Bellingham, who in 
former times had a castle in the neighbourhood, derived 
their name from this place. William de Bellingham 
was under-sheriff to William de Swineburne in the 
parts of Tynedale, 2 Edw. I. Richard, a son of this 
William, married Margaret daughter and heiress of 
Gilbert de Burneshead, and thus became possessed of 
Burneshead in the county of Westmoreland. Sir Alan 
Bellingham, a descendant of Richard, was treasurer of 
Berwick, and deputy warden of the marshes in the 
reign of Henry VIH. The following distich alludes to 
Sir Alan*s disposition, which was, to be friendly with 
friends, and ever ready to fight with his enemies : — 

" Amicus Amico Alanus, 
Belliger Belligero Bellinghamns*.*' 

The church, which is an ancient structure, dedicated 

* NicolsoD and Bum's Hist, of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
vol. i. p. 204. 
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to St. Cuthbert, with an arched roof, fonned entirely of 
stone, stands on the south-west side of the village, near 
the edge of a steep brae which slopes downwards to the 
Tyne. In the church and in the church-yard are several 
grave-stones, having a cross and a sword sculptured on 
them, but without any inscription : and I observed one 
or two of the same kind at Elsdon. The stone in the 
burying ground of Kirk-Connel, which is said to cover 
the grave of Adam Fleming, the lover of Fair Helen of 
Kirk-Connel lee, and of which a wood cut is given in a 
subsequent chapter, appears to have had a cross and a 
sword sculptured on it in the same manner. On a 
stone which is built into the west wall of Bellingham 
church -yard, are cut the forms of two weapons, a copy 
of which is subjoined, The length of the straight sword 
or dagger, which appears more like a Roman than an 
English weapon, is about eleven inches. The other 



o 



resembles a weapon suspended by a ring at the end of 
the haft, at the waist of a figure engraved in plate 36 of 
Gordon's Itiner. Septentrionale. It is left to the curious 
to determine the period to which they relate. 

I noticed at Bellingham, as well as at two other places 
up North Tyne, a curious sort of double boat, called by 
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the country people " tJie trows,*' which is used in spearing 
salmon in parts of the ri^er where they cannot he taken 
with a net. The trows consist of what appear like two 
narrow hoats, united at the stem and diverging by as 
angular curve towards their stems, which are connected 
at the top by a piece of flat board. Each single boat is 
flat-bottomed; about ten feet long; fourteen inches 
broad at the widest part ; and twelve inches deep. Tbej 
are formed of deal, and are extremely slight. They are 
strengthened on the inside by means of narrow trans- 
verse pieces, in the manner of thwarts. The sides, 
which are nearly perpendicular, have neither binns nor 
rail. In spearing salmon from those irowSy there are 
usually two men in each ; one to guide them by means 
of a long pole, called a bang^ and the other armed with 




a leister, to look out for and strike the fish. The man 
who guides the boat is stationed towards the stern, while 
he who has the leister stands with one leg in each trow 
looking down into the water between them, and on 
each side, in order to see if there be any salmon. If the 
trows happen to pass directly over the place where a 
fish lies, he strikes down between them ; and, according 
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to the place in which he perceives a salmon, he also 
strikes oyer the stem or on each side. The annexed 
cut, where only one man is represented in the trows, and 
standing with his face towards the stern for the purpose 
of giFing a more distinct yiew of the mode of striking 
with the leister between them, will perhaps convey a 
better idea of their form than any description. 

A net is frequently placed at the head of a pool to 
prevent the salmon ascending, and the trows are some- 
times pushed about in the water for two or three days 
after the fish make their first appearance, in order to 
accustom them to the sight. When they first come up, 
they are so shy that they start away whenever the trows 
come near ; but afterwards, when the trows have been 
kept moving about in the pool for a day or two, they 
are less shy. Some of the old trow-fishers here are of 
opinion, that if the hearing of salmon were as good as 
their sight, there would be no kiUing them with the 
leister in day-light. The trows are only used in the 
season when salmon may be legally taken, and in day- 
light ; though perhaps they may now and then be used in 
the dark, with a wisp burning at their stem ; for some of 
the people of Bellingham have the character of being 
great poachers, both of fish and fowl, spearing salmon 
in close time, and killing the grouse, which abound on the 
neighbouring moors, without asking the owner's leave. 
Formerly, parties of eight or ten used frequently to 
proceed from Belliugham to the Coquet, for the purpose 
of spearing salmon in close time ; and one day, when I 
was out fishing, I met at the water-side an old offender 
in this way, who recounted some of his " leistering " 
adventures in a tone of triumphant glee. "Yence,* 
said he, " I was ower at Coquet, wi* nine or ten others, 
wd we had four horses wi' us to carry hame the fislv 
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There was six o' us wadin' wi' leisters, three to each 
light ; and there was a man on each side o' the water, 
followin* ahint to pick up the fish that were killed, and 
to put them in till a poke. A I what sport we had I I 
ne'er saw sae mony salmon i' Coquet, owther afore or 
since. We were just thinkin' that we had gettin' 
eneugh, and o* gain' hame, when the watchers, wi' ever 
sae mony chaps irae Rothhury hand, came up, and called 
on us to suhmit oursels quietly, for we were a' ta'en. 
But we ay kept i* the water, and wad na' come out ; sae 
they were forced to come in till us where we stood, 
some middle deep i* the stream and some higher. Siccan 
a fight as we had I ne'er saw in a' my days ! They 
makin' at us wi' sticks, and we layin' on like mad wi' 
the leisters. It wad ha'e gar'd ye split your sides till 
hae seen a twae-some, when they grappled, rowlin* ower 
and ower i' the water, like 

* Auld John Walker and auld Jin Sim, 
He ower her, and she ower him.* 

But they had nae chance wi* us ; for we were a' great 
Strang fellows, fightin' like perfect deevils for our 
salmon, and for fear o' Morpeth gaol, and the maist o' 
them were poor smally bodies, hired for a shillin' a piece 
fra' Rothbury. We did na' want to hurt them, so we 
just felled them, and flang them out. When we had 
fairly fitten oursels clear o' them, we laid our pokes on 
our horses and made hameward. Just afore coming to 
Bellingham, we parted the salmon on the hill head ; and 
A t it was a bonny seet to see them, for there was mare 
than a hundred, great and sma', lyin' on the grass i* the 
first glint o' the mornin'." 

Since Bywell weir was lowered, about three years ago, 
more salmon and grilse are taken in North Tyne than 
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formerly. Grilse begin to ascend the North Tyne near 
Bellingham about the first week in July, and salmon 
about a month later ; and both are occasionally caught 
with the fly, although the leister is more frequently used. 
The North Tyne, as it contains a good many pike, and 
as several otters have holes in its banks, is not parti- 
cularly excellent as a trout-stream; but several of its 
tributaries afford tolerably good angling after a fresh : 
Lewis-burn and Keilder-water may be mentioned among 
the best of them. The latter, indeed— which at its 
junction with the North Tyne is a much more consider- 
able stream than that which gives name to the dale — 
may be considered one of the best in the county. 

Hareshaw common, which lies to the northward of 
Bellingham, is a wild and dreary tract, but interesting 
to the sportsman, as many grouse, both black and red, 
breed there. This, I believe, is either the property of, or 
is rented by Matthew Bell, Esq., M.P. for the southern 
division of Northumberland, who shoots over it every 
season, taking up his quarters for the time, at the Bay 
Horse, at Woodburn. Strangers travelling in North 
Tynedale, in ** search of the picturesque,** ought not to 
omit visiting Hareshaw linn, about a mile northward of 
Bellingham, where, in a rocky glen, a mountain stream 
dashes from a precipice thirty feet high. Hesleyside, 
a pleasant modern mansion, the seat of W. J. Charlton, 
Esq., lies about a mile and a half above Bellingham, on 
the south side of the Tyne. The want of a bridge was 
much felt at Bellingham, as, when the water was high, 
all communication with the north side of the Tyne was 
almost entirely cut off. This inconvenience is not likely 
to be felt much longer, for the foundation stone of a 
new bridge across the Tyne, near Bellingham, was laid 
V W. J. Charlton, jun., Esq., in August last. 
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In going from Bellingham to Falstone, about eight 
miles higher up the Tyne, I passed Tarsett, where there 
was formerly a tower, bat which was burnt, about 1526, 
by the people of North Tynedale, at a time when Sir 
Ralph Fenwick lay there, with a garrison, for the 
*' reformacion of certayne mysordors within the said 
oountrye of Tyndall." After the turbulent inhabitants' 
had thus fairly burnt their corrector out, the tower was 
never rebuilt. It had stood upon a know on the east of 
Tarsett-burn, and appears to have been defended by a 
moat or trench. Though scarcely one stone is now left 
standing upon another, traces of the walls are still plainly 
to be seen. The people of this part of the country used 
to believe that there was a subterraneous passage between 
the tower of Tarsett and Dally Castle, which was about 
a mile distant, on the opposite side of the Tyne. Both 
places were said to be haunted by something uncanny ; 
i^d horses and chariots used to be seen driving between 
them at midnight. 

It is probable that there was a chapel at Falstone 
previous to the Reformation ; but, however this may be,, 
it is certain that mass used to be celebrated there in the 
time of Henry VIII. For upwards of a hundred 
years after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
Reformation may be considered to have been perfected, 
the religious instruction of the inhabitants of the upper 
parts of North Tynedale appears to have been most 
reprehensibly neglected. Within these last twenty-five 
years, attempts have been made to remedy this defect, 
by building chapels at Falstone and Grey steads, and 
providing for the clergyman out of the revenue of the 
wealthy rectory of Simonburn. But this good work has 
been delayed a century too long; and the Church of 
England, where it has been so late in sending labourers, 
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has no right to expect an ahundant harvest. Ministers 
in communion with the Church of Scotland, were assidu-; 
onslj employed in imparting religious instruction to the 
neglected people of this part of the country long hefore 
the Church of England thought them worthy of atten- 
tion; and the consequence is, that the Presbyterian 
Chapel at FaLstone is, every Sunday, crowded, while 
that of the Church of England is comparatively empty. 
Nor are those who live in the higher parts of the dale, 
twelve or fourteen miles above Falstone, neglected ; for 
the minister of the Presbyterian chapel at Falstone, 
performs divine service six times a year, at a place about 
two miles above Keilder, in a small building on the east 
of Keilder-bum. 

At Falstone there is an excelleiit public-house, and 
only one, the " Black Cock" — not the barn-door but 
the moor fowl — ^which, though only a cottage, affords to 
the angler in summer and the shooter in autumn better 
accommodation than many an inn of greater pretensions. 
There is no public-house beyond Falstone in North 
Tynedale, and the tourist who intends to proceed 
towards Tyne-head, and to pass over the hills intd 
Scotland, will do well to replenish his flask and to pro- 
Tide himself with a two days' supply of solids ; for 
there is nothing like the mountain air and a long walk 
for creating an appetite ; and he may chance to meet 
with a shepherd among the hills who would have no 
objection to take a bite and a sup with him. Those 
who, having an invitation from Sir John Swinbum or 
^m the Duke of Northumberland, spend a few days 
at Mounces or at Keilder Castle, need not lay Mrs. 
Ridley's cold round under contribution ; but on leaving 
either of these places with the intention of proceeding 
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westward, they will do well to provide themselves in 
the manner recommended. 

In North Tynedale, as well as in the north-western 
parts of Northumberland generally, where but little 
wheat is grown, bread made of barley-meal is much 
used. It is made into cakes about half an inch thicky 
which are baked on a girdle; and a healthy appetite, 
which has received a good rough edge from a ten miles 
walk, or from angling for three hours before breakfast, 
may be most wholesomely and pleasantly allayed by a 
barley cake and a bowl of milk. A portion of pea-meal 
is frequently mixed with the barley, and the cakes made of 
this mixture are not so short Bsthose made of barley alone. 
A finer kind of barley-meal, called, by way of distinc- 
tion, flour, is sometimes drauked with milk and made 
into thin crisp cakes or biscuits, which are served up at 
the breakfast and tea-tables of the more wealthy classes. 
I have also seen the crust of a gooseberry-tart of large 
dimensions made of barley flour. It was no kickshaw^ 
which would melt in the mouth, but a solid-looking 
article of food, requiring some mastication, intended, 
with a bottle of milk, for the dinner of a herd-lad. 

From Falstone, passing Mounces, — or, as it is also 
called, Mounsey's Know, a seat of Sir John Swinburo, 
which Sir Humphry Davy once visited for the sake of 
angling in North Tyne, but met with no success — ^to 
Keilder Castle, a distance of nine miles, the vale is 
neither so desolate in appearance, nor the hills so high 
nor so bleak, as a stranger who has heard much of the 
wildness of this district might expect ; and the road, in 
consequence of the improvements of Sir John Swinbum, 
is decidedly better than many of the cross-roads in the 
midland parts of the county. 
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Keilder Castle, as it is rather improperly called — ^for 

its pretensions to the character of a castle are extremely 

hnmble — is a shooting-box, belonging to the Duke of 

Northumberland, where his grace has for several years, 

except the two last, been accustomed to spend two or 

three weeks in each season to enjoy the pleasures of 

grouse-shooting on the neighbouring moors. It is 

situated on a rising ground, on the west bank of the 

Keilder, a little above the confluence of that stream with 

the North Tyne, and was built about sixty years ago. 

The late Duke of Northumberland, then Earl Percy, 

accompanied with a few friends, fixed upon the site in 

1771. The foundation-stone was laid the next year, 

and the building was completed in 1775. To Keilder 

there is no carriage-road, and whoever visits it, whether 

plebeian or noble, must be content either to walk or to 

ride on horseback. Though the view from Keilder 

Castle is not extensive, yet, as a beautiful stream runs 

immediately in front of it, and as the grounds in this 

neighbourhood are not without trees, 

In somer, when the shaws be sheen, 
And leves be large and long, 

the prospect is extremely pleasant, and its peculiar 
beauties of wood and meadow-land are rendered more 
impressive when contrasted with the bleak moors to 
the north and the west. 

The Cout of Keilder is represented by tradition as 
having been a powerful chief of this district, and a 
hallad by Leyden, descriptive of his death, is to be 
found in the Border Minstrelsy. The epithet of Cout 
(t. e, Colt) according to Leyden, was expressive of his 
strength, stature, and activity. The word, which 
ought rather to be spelled Cowt, is understood in this 
sense in the neighbourhood of Keilder> as well as on 
M 
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the opposite Scottish Border. Mr. John FinUy^ in 
a letter to Sir Walter Scott, cited at p. 271, voL iv« 
of the last edition of the Minstrelsy, 1834, says — » 
<< If the country people really designate him as Coui 
of Keeldar, they probably mean Chief oi Keeldar — 



Muse I do, 



A shepherd thus should blaize 
The Coot of beauty. 

' Warner's Albion/* 

The word was most certainly nsed in the sense in which 
it was understood by Leyden, and the title of Cowt of 
Keilder has been given to more than one person — since 
the time of the famed Cowt of the ballad — who had no 
claim to any thing like chieftainship, except on the 
score of his superior strength, courage, and activity. 
Tradition points out the grave of Brandy Leishy ft 
brother of a Cowt of Keilder, who could scarcely be a 
cotemporary of Lord William Sonlis, in a lonely spot, 
about three miles above Keilder Castle ; and there is a 
person now living — an Armstrong, I believe — ^towards 
the head of Jed-water, on the Scottish side, who used 
to be known as the Cowt of Keilder ; a name which 
was conferred on him in consequence of his coming 
from Keilder-head, and excelling in feats of activity 
and strength. 

The moors surrounding Keilder, more especially those 
to the westward, abound in grouse, both black and red ; 
and although in some other parts of the county the in- 
crease of black grouse within these last thirty years is 
supposed to have been attended with a decrease of the 
red, yet here the two species have continued to breed 
for many years without any such result. It is indeed 
the decided opinion of many gentlemen who are partial 
to grouse-shooting, that on moors where the black 
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gronse establish themselyes they always, in course of 
thtie, extirpate the red ; but, looking at the fact of the 
two species having bred together for many years on the 
noors around Keilder, without any appearance of the 
black proving destructive of the red, that opinion 
would seem to be ill-founded. Notwithstanding the 
quantity of game which abounds on the Duke of 
Northumberlfmd*8 moors around Keilder, they are 
but rarely visited by the gangs of poachers who fre- 
quently commit havoc among the grouse on the adjoint 
ing manors, while they avoid trespassing on the grounds 
of the Duke, looking on them as a great preserve of game 
which it is not their interest to break up. Were it not 
for his grace's moors, where far more game is bred 
every season than what is destroyed, they think that 
the breed in several other parts of the country, where 
the birds have no rest, would soon be extirpated. 

From Keilder to Larriston, in Scotland — called 
Ladiestane in a Piatt* of the Borders, 1590, — is about 
seven miles ; and the march or boundary between the 
two kingdoms is nearly equally distant from each place. 
In this neighbourhood, as well as in several other parts 
of the border, the precise boundaries of each kingdom 
are rather " ill to red ; *' and some large tracts of land 
are now claimed and possessed by Scottish proprietors, 
which are said to lie on the English side of the old march. 

Though there is no road between Keilder and Larris- 
ton, yet, in summer time when the weather is dry, as 
the hills are neither very high nor very steep, a person 
may ride on horseback between the two places without 

* Communicated, together with a copy of a MS. tract illus- 
trative of the Border Topography of Scotland, to the Society of 
Antiquaries, by Sir Henry Ellis, and published in the Archseo- 
logia, ToL xxii. _ ' 
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experiencing much difficulty ; that is, if both horse and 
rider are accustomed to moorland travel. In crossing 
a moor, where every now and then you meet with a 
patch of brown, indicating a peat-bog, or a patch of 
bright green on the side of a hill, warning the expe* 
rienced moor-man of a covert spring, the stranger, 
mounted on a showy, half-bred horse, frequently exhi- 
bits rather a ludicrous figure to his border guide. Con- 
fiding in his own judgment, he leaps his light cock-tail 
on to a piece of bog, which appears firm and dry as a 
dunghill of tanners' bark, but into which his horse 
sinks up to the girths ; and, before he can be got out, 
his rider is sprinkled over with a chocolate-coloured mix- 
ture from head to heel, as if he were rough-cast. 
Determined to avoid the dark brown in future, he 
thinks that, in crossing a sofitish place, the patch of 
bright green is likely to afford the firmest footing; 
and at that spot, not regarding the warning of his 
companion, he is determined to cross. Scarcely do 
the fore feet of the horse touch the deceitful green 
till he sinks up to his knees in a plashy moss, while 
his rider flies over his head, alighting with a squash 
among the bright green herbage which owes its verdure 
to the spring below. Dreading every instant that he 
will sink over head into the flow, he crawls out on his 
hands and knees ; and after liberating his horse, which 
is no less alarmed than his rider, he thinks it will be 
safer not to mount again until he shall reach something 
like firm ground. Leading his horse by the bridle, 
he plods his weary way among bent and heather, until 
he comes to a syke, over which his fidgetty and fright- 
ened steed refuses to follow. In trying to compel him, 
cock-tail becomes obstinate ; in throwing up his head 
he pulls the bridle out of his leader s hand; and, in a 
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fit of terror, scours away over the hill side until he 
briiigs himself up in a bog, where his owner finds him 
trembHng with fear, and almost worn out with plunging 
in his endeavours to extricate himself. As the stranger 
and his guide are now in the midst of the moors, it is as 
difficult to return as to proceed. But what is to be done? 
He cannot manage his own horse, in whose praise he was 
80 full at setting out, and whose^W^ in leaping he fancied 
would be admirably displayed in crossing the moors. His 
^ide, who secretly enjoyed his mortification, now offers 
to give up his own pony to the stranger, and to take charge 
of cock-tail — a proposal to which our tourist willingly 
assents. A change of horses being thus effected, the 
remainder of the journey is performed without further 
mis-hap. The stranger having no longer a motive to 
display his horsemanship, keeps close to the guide, as 
well that he may keep clear of bogs and springs, as 
that he may listen to a dissertation on spreats and 
itooUbenty which, in moist places, always indicate the 
spot where the pedestrian may be sure of a firm footing. 
Crossing the Liddel, a little below Larriston, and 
proceeding about half a mile on the road between Jed- 
burgh and New Castleton, a road to the right leads to 
Hermitage Castle, so famed in the annals of the Border, 
by way of Newlands, where a new bridge has lately 
been built across Hermitage water, by the Duke of 
Buccleugh. Most of the old peel-houses in Liddesdale, 
which in former times afforded shelter to the Elliots, 
the Armstrongs, the Littles, and the Olivers, are now 
in ruins, or utterly destroyed ; while their place is sup- 
plied by comfortable looking farm houses, which are, 
for the most part, decidedly superior in appearance to 
those on the English border opposite. The inhabitants 
of Liddesdale, in former times, bore as bad a character 
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as their English neighbours of Tyne-dale and Ree^ 
dale; like the latter, not confining their predatory inciu^ 
sions to the opposite border, but also pillaging as need 
prompted, or opportunity served, their more peaceable 
countrymen. Against the thieves of Liddesdale, Sir 
Richard Maitland, who died in 1586, in the nineties 
year of his age, complains most bitterly. 

." Of Ldddisdaill the common theifis 
Sa pertlie steillis now and reifis, 
That nane may keip ^ 

Hora, nolt» nor scheip : nor yit dar sleip, 

For thair mischeifis 

• ••»»» 

Thay theifs have neirhand herreit hak 
Ettrick forest, and Lawderdaill: 
Now are they gane 
In Lothaine : and spairis nane 
That they will waiU*." 

The Castle of Hermitage stands on the north side of 
a stream of the same name, but called the Riddall, in 
the Piatt of the Borders, previously referred to, about 
five miles above it^ jimction with the Liddel. In the 
neighbourhood of the Castle it runs over a rocky and 
uneven bed, and its banks are beautifully shaded by 
alders. According to tradition, the Castle was built 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, by one of 
the family of Soulis, whose ancestor, Ranulph de 
Soulis, leaving his paternal estate in Northamptonshire, 
followed David I. into Scotland, and, in reward of his 
services, received a grant of Liddesdale, together with 
several other lands in the south of Scotland. The 
Castle originally appears to have been a square massive 

* Pinkerton's Ancient Scottish Poems, toI. ii. p. 331. Edit. 
1786. Sir R. Maitland's Complaynt against the Thiems of 
Liddisdail is abo printed in the first volume of the Border 
Minstrelsy. 
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pile» not unlike a large peel-bonse, which, at a snb- 
wqnent period, had been enlarged by the erection of a 
tower at each of the comers. The medium height of 
tbe remaining walls is about sixty feet and the breadth 
of the Castle on the west side, where a lofty archway 
indicates the principal entrance, is one hundred and 
three. The whole building was formerly surrounded 
by an outer wall, the remains of which, now cohered 
with grass in some places, detract from the apparent 
height of the castle when viewed from a distance. 
This circumstance, combined with the comparative 
lowness of the walls, and massive character of the 
whole building, probably gave rise to the opinion, for- 
merly entertained by the people of the neighbourhood, 
that, in consequence of the crimes of its former owners. 
Hermitage Castle had sunk several feet into the ground. 
The fearful deeds which were said to have been com- 
mitted within its walls and its lonely situation among 
the hills, formerly caused the people of the neighbour- 
hood to regard it with superstitious fear, and within 
these fifty years4here were many who believed that its 
dungeons were still haunted by an evil spirit which had 
been confined there by Sir William Soulis, who, after 
locking the door had thrown the key over his shoulder 
into the stream. 

Westward of the Castle there is a burying-ground, 
within which, as may be perceived from the fragments 
of sculptured stone strewed about, there had formerly 
Wn a chapel. In this burying-ground tradition points 
out the Cowt of Keilder's grave, but the swelling turf, 
nearly nine feet long, which was supposed to indicate 
"18 gigantic stature, scarcely now rises above the sur- 
rounding sward. The Cowt's grave, as it was first 
pointed out to me In 1828, is on the south side of the 
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burying ground, about four paces to the south of a 
Bat coffin-shaped stone, which forms - the covering of 
an adjacent grave. It is said that the Cowt of 
Xeilder, when on a visit to Hermitage Castle, was 
treacherously attacked by the owner, Sir William Soulis, 
but, having a charmed life, he fought his way out of 
the Castle. In crossing Hermitage Water, however, be 
was fiercely attacked by Sir William's followers, who 
held him down with their spears in a pool until he was 
drowned. This pool or weil, called the Cowt's Hnn, 
is a little below the Castle, near to a temporary wooden 
bridge which has been lately erected. 

In the reign of Robert Bruce, Hermitage Castle 
was in the possession of Sir William Soulis, Lord of 
Liddesdale, who is reported to have been an active and 
enterprising tyrant; oppressing his neighbours, dis- 
turbing the peace of the kingdqm by his attempts to 
gain possession of the Scottish crown, and dealing with 
evil spirits to aid him in his enterprises. It is also 
reported of him that, by the power of magic, his body 
was invulnerable to sword or spear, and that he was 
boiled to death at a spot on the Nine-stane-rig, an 
elevated ridge of moor-land, about two miles to the 
north-east of Hermitage. The above traditionary ac- 
count of Sir William Soulis, Dr. Leyden — combining 
it with other legends — has worked up into an indif- 
ferent ballad, which is printed in the last volume of 
the Border Minstrelsy. * 

Of the true character of Sir William Soulis there is 
but little known, further than that his lands were con- 
fiscated, and himself doomed to perpetual imprisonment 
in Dumbarton Castle, by Robert Bruce, about 1320, 
for having been engaged with several other nobles in 
a conspiracy, the object of which was to pl^e him on 
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thr Scottish throne. The cauldron — the mucklepot of 
the Skelf-hill — in which Sir William was reported to 
have been boiled, is an old kail-pot of no very extraordi- 
nary size, which was purchased of some of the followers 
of the rebel army in 1715, The nine, or rather ten, 
stones, within whose circle the pot was said to ha?e 
been placed, are still standing on the hill, about half a 
mile southward of Wbitrope toll-bar, though in the in- 
troduction to Leyden's ballad it is said there are only five 
remaining. The height of the largest of those stonef 
does not exceed five feet, and some of the smaller ones 
are scarcely a foot above the grass. The space which 
they inclose, about three paces in diameter, appears 
partially hollowed out, as if there had formerly been 
a well or spring there. If they are to be considered as 
A druidical circle, it is certainly one of the smallest in 
the kingdom. 

After the forfeiture of Sir William Soulis, Hermitage 
Castle became the property of a branch of the family of 
Douglas. In the reign of David II., Sir William 
Douglas, Knight of Liddesdale — called, ft*om his gallant 
actions, the Flower of Chivalry — tarnished his escut* 
cheon, by starving to death Sir Alexander Ramsay, in the 
dungeon of Hermitage Castle. As the possession of this 
stronghold, in addition to their other fortresses on the 
Border, rendered the Douglasses too formidable as sub-* 
jects, James IV. compelled Archibald, Earl of Angus, sur« 
named Bell-the-cat, and his son, to exchange the lordship 
of Liddesdale and the castle of Hermitage, for the lord- 
ship and castle of Bothwell*. In 1546, the in&mous 
Earl of Bothwell was appointed Warden of the Scottish 
Marches ; and having been wounded by John Elliot, of 
the Park, a desperate freebooter, whom he attempted to 
* Introduction to the Border Minstrelsy. 
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apprehend, his affectionate mistress^ Queen Marj, rod^ 
firom Jedburgh to Hermitage, to visit him. She went 
and returned in one day, at a season, the middle of 
October, when there is scarcely eleven hours sun ; and 
as the distance between Jedburgh and Hermitage, by wa^ 
of Hawick, which was the route that she took, is about 
twenty- four miles, the white palfrey that carried her must 
have been a tolerably stout one, as the roads were bad, and 
the Queen did not ride a light weight. Between Hawick 
and Hermitage her steed was laired in a bog, since called 
QueerCs Mire ; and next morning, after her return to 
Jedburgh, she was seized with so violent a fever — pro- 
bably occasioned by anxiety and fatigue — ^that her fife 
was despaired of. She, however, recovered, to add a 
darker blot to her feme, by marrying the same Bothwell, 
when the voice of her subjects proclaimed him the 
murderer of her late husband. 

Hermitage Castle is now the property of the Duke of 
Buccleugh, and at present [July, 1834,] workmen are 
employed in clearing out the mass of rubbish which has 
accumulated in the interior^ and in repairing the walls. 
On approaching the castle towards evening, after tiie 
workmen had left, I was greeted with the following 
notice, painted on a large board, placed against the Booth 
wall. It is apparently the production of a native of the 
sister isle, and is not very flattering to the scanty popular 
tion around Hermitage. << Whereas several depredations 
having been committed in and about Hermitage Castle^ 
and many stones taken therefrom, this is to give notice, 
that cdl persons guilty of trespassing^ will be prosecuted 
for theft** — a conclusion, which is about as legitimate as 
I believe the preamble to be true. Having been at the 
place before, I considered myself a privileged person*; 
and could I have obtained a hammer, and have reached 
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60 high, I should certainly have shown my respect for 
the Doke of Bucclengh, by beating the notice down^ 
although I might thus have made myself liable, in the 
jodgment of the Dogberry who put it up, to a charge of 
assault and battery, as well as theft. The character as 
well as the condition of the thieves of Liddesdale must 
have undergone a change for the worse^ within the last 
two hundred and fifty years, if they are now driven to 
sach miserable shifts, as to steal, with great trouble and 
labour, stones from an old castle, and to commit depre* 
dations in its neighbourhood, where there really appears 
to be nothing, except the stones aforesaid, which they 
can either carry away or injure. The Laird*s Jock, or 
Robin Elliot of the Park, would not have scrupled, in 
former times, to have driven off both nolt and sheep from 
the neighbourhood of Hermitage, should the vigilance of 
the English Warden have prevented them from obtaining 
a supply in Cumberland or Northumberland ; but when 
they wanted bread, they scarcely would have " lifted " 
atones. Hermitage water contains trout, but it is too 
often netted to afford the angler much sport. Salmon 
also enter it, and are sometimes seen almost at its very 
head, above Hermitage Castle ; but by the time they 
get so high up, they are mostly out of season. The 
liddel affords better angling than the Hermitage, but it 
is also much netted ; and the angler must fish it diligently 
and in favourable weather, to catch eight dozen of trouts 
iHa day. Whitlings are caught in the Liddel in June 
and July ; and it also contains a kind of chub, similar to 
the fish which, in the Eden, at Carlisle^ is called a 
«^8kelly." 

About ^ye miles north by east of Hermitage, and at 
a short distance southward of Robertslinn, vestiges of 
the trench and rampart of the Catrail are to be seen; 
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but about three miles and a half westward of this pkc^ 
near the foot of the hill called Maidenpaps, they are 
still more distinctly visible. The course of this sin- 
gular work — which has been distinctly traced from near. 
Galashiels to the Peel fell, about four miles north west 
of Keilder Castle — following it in all its windings, was 
upwards of forty-five miles. In some places the trench has 
been observed to be about twenty-seven feet broad, and the 
ramparts of earth on each side from six to ten feet high, 
and from eight to twelve feet thick. Gordon* is of 
opinion that the Catrail was formed by the Caledonians 
after the conclusion of a peace between them and the 
Emperor Severus, as a boundary between their western 
possessions and the eastern part of the country, which 
was subject to the Romans. He alleges in support of 
his opinion, that on the authority of <<the learned Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Delvin," that the name Catrail, is derived 
from a Highland word, signifying a wall or ditch of 
separation. As to the period when the Catrail was 
formed, his conjecture may perhaps be erroneous, for 
there is free scope, from the time of Julius Caesar's 
arrival in Britain to the invasion of the Saxons^ for 
antiquarian guesses on this subject ; but as there are no 
traces of forts on the line of the Catrail, and as it doe$ 
not appear to have been very well adapted to resist a 
hostile attack, it seems to have been intended rather as 
a territorial boundary than a barrier of defence. From 
the width of the trench, it is not unlikely that in former 
times it was used as a road. 

Chalmersf thinks there can be little doubt that the 
Catrail was a dividing fence between the Romanised 
Britons of the Cumbrian kingdom, and their Saxon 

• Itinerarium Septentrionale, p. 101-104. 1726. 
t Caledonia, toL i. p. 239-243. 
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inraders ; and he mentions a similar rampart and trench^ 
Jcnown by the name of Herrifs Dyke^ which traversed 
Berwickshire from east to west. The word, CatraiU 
according to him, signifies in the ancient British lan-r 
goage, the dividing fence, or the partition of defence,, 
and is derived from Cad, a striving to keep. or to defend, 
an engagement, a battle ; and Hhail, that which divides, 
or parts off, a division. I never met with any person 
in Roxburgh, or Selkirk-shire, who could give any fur- 
ther account of it than, that it was supposed to have been 
the work of the Picts ; and but few to whom it was known 
by the name of the Catrail ; it being more commonly 
known as the Picts-work dyke, or the Picts-work ditch. 
Towards the head of Jed-water there are paths called the 
Cat roads; but, though they may have formed the com- 
munication between the hill forts in the neighbourhood, I 
can find no tr^ce of their having extended to the Catrail. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the term Cat 
as applied to those roads, is derived firom an ancient 
British root. " In the parish of Liberton, Edinburgh- 
sliire," says Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. i. p. 86, there 
were several large cams, wherein were found various 
stone chests, inclosing urns which contained ashes and 
weapons. Some of these cams, which still remain, are 
call the Ca/-8tanes, or ^a^^^-stanes. Single stones in 
various parts of North Britain are still known by the 
appropriate name of the Ca^-stanes. The name is 
plainly derived from the British Cad, or the Scoto-Irish 
Caih, which signify a battle.'' 

In the county of Armagh there is a work similar to 
the Catrail, consisting of a trench, in some places sixty, 
seventy, and even eighty feet wide, with a double ram- 
part ; which also extends into the county of Down. It i» 
commonly called the Danes' Cast, but it is also known 
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among the native Irish as the Glen^na-muc Duihhe — 
the Trench or Ditch of the Black Pig*. A tourist who 
yisited the Glen-na-muc Duihhe in 1833, inquired of 
a native guide who accompanied him, respecting liie 
origin of the name, and was informed that it was '* owing 
to the trail of a black pig." Thinking that there might 
be a similar tradition in Scotland, and that the Catrail 
might have given rise to a legend of a Cat-trail^ t 
inquired of several persons both in Roxburgh and Sel- 
kirk-shire, if ever they had heard of such a thing con- 
nected with the Picts-work ditch, but none had ever 
heard of anything of the kind. 

There are also works similar to the Catrail in the 
county of Waterford, which are thus noticed by the Rev. 
R. H. Rylandf. << Amongst the traditional wonders of 
this part of the county, it may not be amiss to mention, 
without demanding a too implicit credence of the minuter 
circumstances connected with the narrative, two remark- 
able works, of which the traces are still discernible. 
The first is a large double trench, called in Irish, '' Rian 
Bo Padriuc," or the trench of St. Patrick's Cow, This 
road commences eastward of Knockmeledown, passes 
through the Deer Park of Lismore, and, crossing the 
Blackwater near Tourin, where the remains of laborious 
workmanship may still be seen, proceeds in a direct line 
to Ardmore. There is an unfortunate discrepancy in 
the traditions concerning this curious trench : some 
asserting that it was the work of St. Patrick's cow, on 
her way to Ardmore, in search of her calf which had 
been stolen : while others are more inclined to believe 

♦ For some account of the Danet^ Cast, see Stewart's Hist, 
of Armagh, p. 555. 

t History of the County and City of Waterford, by the Rev. 
■R. H. Ryland, p. 355. 
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that the cow had heen carried away to Ardmore, and 
that her labours commenced there on her return to her 
^paster. Without hastily concluding, that <the one 
story is as probable as the other/ as Dr. Smith has yen- 
tared to do, it will be satisfactory to hear his ingenious 
conjecture, which is, that < these ridges were no other 
than the remains of an ancient highway drawn from 
Cashel to Ardmore, between which two places there was 
probably, in the time of St. Patrick^ and his contempo- 
rary, St. Declan, a frequent communication, and that 
the road was made by direction of these saints, in imita- 
tion of the Roman highways*, which they must often 
have met with in their travels.' 

'< The other traditional wonder alluded to, is also i^ 
trench, which extends along the sides of the mountains 
of Cappoquin, into the county of Cork, and which, 
according to the conjecture of Dr. Smith, was a boundary 
or fence made to preserve cattle against wolves.*' 

On leaving this part of the country, I proceeded across 
the wildest part of Roxburghshire to the Carter toU-bar, 
on the road between Jedburgh and Newcastle, about 
dghteen miles fi*om Hermitage Castle. About four 
miles from Hermitage, on the road to Hawick, I turned 
to the right, and entered the moors; leaving Roberts- 
linn on the left, and Windburgh on the right ; crossing 
Rule-water near its source, and thence proceeding nearly 
due east, over the moors towards the head of Jed-water, 
for upwards of ten miles. Windburgh-fell is a bleak 
and barren ridge, and the moor between it and Roberts- 
linn is in many places boggy. In the neighbourhood of 
Robertslinn pieces of agate and jasper are found, similar 

* Maitland, in his History of Scotland, erroneously describes 
the Catrail as a Roman road. 
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to such as are found by the side of the stream called the 
Bowmont, and on hills in the neighbourhood of Yetholm. 
The hills, for about three miles eastward of the Rule, 
are covered with a green sward ; but, on descending to 
the lower ground, towards the head of Jed-water, and 
at the foot of the Carter-fell, the surface is in a great 
measure covered with moss and heather. Grouse are 
numerous on the more elevated parts of the moors, and 
there are trout in every stream, but they are mostly 
rery small. 

Taking the Chevy Chase coach at the Carter, I 
passed down tbe vale of Reed, by Whitley, the first 
house on the English side, where there is an inscription 
over the door : — " Pacem intrantibus opto ;** — by Bury- 
ness ; Rochester, the ancient Bremenium ; and Otterbum^ 
to Elsdon. There I left the coach, and, after staying a 
day or two in the neighbourhood, I proceeded again to 
the Coquet^ fishing my way downwards from Hepjde to 
Rothbury. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mountain Scenery — Birds — Prejudice against the Pee- 
wit — Road from Rothburt to Alnwick— Alnwick — 
Mode of makino Freemen there — Alnwick Castle, 
and Grounds in the Vicinity — ^Belford — ^The Laidley 
Worm of Spindleston Heugh — ^The Lambton Worm — 
Bambrough — Farn Islands— Holy Island— The old 
Abbey of Lindisfarn — Fishermen — Return to Bel- 
ford — Chillingham Castle — The Wild Cattle. 

Though the hills on the Border are not so lofty, nor 
80 striking in their forms, as those of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland — their summits having mostly the ap- 
pearanoe rather of a ridge than a peak-^^yet have they 
peculiar traits of picturesque beauty of their own. 
Many of them are green to the very top ; while their 
sides in summer present a variety of colour which is 
extremely pleasing to the eye. The hills to the right 
in descending Reedsdale, about seven miles from the 
Carter toU-bar, afford an excellent subject to the artist 
who is fond of depicting mountain scenery. At their 
Use runs the Reed, in an undulating course, receiving 
bere and there a tributary stream from the narrow hopes 
and cleughs which separate the hills. For about a 
quarter of a mile from the river a few scattered trees 
adorn their sides. Higher up may be discerned the tall 
fern, which no longer shelters the roe. In the follows, 
where there is a spring, the herbage is of brighter 

N 
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green, forming a pleading contrast to the brown heatber; 
while towards their summits, rifls of bog, almost of a 
positive black, may be seen, forming dark irregnlar 
streaks upon their sides, until lost in the channel of a 
mountain rill. 

Among the hills which form the boundary between 
England and Scotlapd, from Carham bum to the Ker- 
shope, the eagle is seldom seen; nor are gleads, buz- 
zards, and hawks, so frequent here as among; the rocky 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the English 
lakes. Towards the head of North Tyne and up 
Keilder-water, the heron may fi'equently be observed 
watching for his finny prey ; and the traveller, in cross- 
ing the lonely moors in this district, is scarcely ever 
clear of the company of the peewit and the curlew; 
the former sometimes running and flitting before him, 
like a fairy guide, sent to direct him through the waste; 
and the latter, wheeling in circles round him, ever and 
anon uttering its interrogatory whistle. Who are youf 
as if it regarded the stranger as a suspicious character 
who required to be well watched. 

*' How wild the lonely moorland music floaty, 

When clamorous curlews scream with long-drawn notes, 

Or, faint and piteous, wailing plovers pipe, 

Or load, and louder still, the soaring snipe ( 

And here the lonely lapwing hoops along, , 

That piercing shrieks her stillrrepeated song, 

Flaps her blue wing, displays her pointed crest, 

And, cow* ring, lures the peasant from her nest.*' 

Lepden's Scenes ofltrfancf. 

In another part of the poem firom which the preced- 
ing line^ are taken. Dr. Leyden gives a sketch of the 
persecution to which the Covenanters were expose4 i^- 
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the reigDS of Charles II. and his bigoted successor; 
and alludes to the tradition that they were frequently 
discovered to their pursuers by the flight and screaming 
of the lapwing. In consequence of which the lap- 
wing is still regarded as an unlucky bird in the south of 
Scotland. 

'* Cold are the selfish hearts that would controul 
The simple peasant's gratefol glow of soul, 
When raising, with his hands, his heart on high, 
The sacred tear-drops trembling in his eye. 
With firm untainted zeal, he swears to hold 
The reverend faith his fathers held of old. 
Hold firm thy faith 1 for, on the sacred day. 
No sabbath-beUs invite thy steps to pray ; 
But, as the peasants seek the church-yard's ground. 
Afar they hear the swelling bugle's sound. 
With shouts and trampling steeds, approaching near, 
And oaths and curses murmuring in the ii&r. — ^ 
Quick they disperse, to moors and woodlands fly, ' 
And fens, that hid in misty vapours lie : 
But, though the pitying sun withdraws his light, 
The lapwing's clamorous whoop attends their flight ; 
Pursues their steps where'er the wanderers go, 
Till the shrill scream betrays them to the foe. 

Poor bird 1 where'er the roaming swain intrudes 
On thy bleak heaths and desert solitudes, 
He curses still thy scream, thy clamorous tongue. 
And crushes with his foot thy moulting young : 
In stem vindictive mood, he still recals 
The days, when, by the mountain water-falls. 
Beside the streams, with ancient willows gray, 
Or narrow dells, where drifted snow-wreaths lay. 
And rocks that shone, with fretted ice-work hung, 
The prayer was heard and Sabbath-psalms were sung." 

From Rothbury to Alnwick, a distance of twelve 
miles, the road, for a considerable part of the way, 
lies on the north side pf the barren ridge called Rim- 
n2 
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side Moor. About four miles from Alnwick, looking 
to the north-west, a pleasing view is obtained of the 
fertile vale of Lemington, studded with farm-houses 
and gentlemen's seats, and beautifully diversified wood- 
lands ; while, in the extreme distance, the prospect is 
terminated by the Cheviot hills. From Alnwick Moor^ 
about a mile above the town, as well as from sereral 
other parts of the road, a view is obtained of the sea ; 
and, notwithstanding all that has been said about the 
charms of mountain and lake scenery, I very much 
question if any combination of hills, and plains, and 
lakes, and streams, and woods, excites such emotions as 
the sight of the '' Etemid Ocean,'* displayed to the eye 
of the traveller as he reaches an eminence in a moun- 
tain road. 

On entering Alnwick from the south, the first thing 
which attracts the attention of the stranger is the noble 
column, surmounted with a lion, erected by the Percy 
tenantry, about eighteen years ago, to commemorate 
the liberality of the late Duke of Northumberland, in 
making a return of twenty-five per cent, to his tenants 
at a period of great agricultural depression ; an act of 
munificence which, it is said, some other great land- 
owners in the county were more inclined to censure 
than to imitate. 

So many tourists and travellers have already described 
Alnwick Castle with the grounds and rides in the 
vicinity, — some in a style of superlative admiration 
and others in a tone of censure, — that there is little 
room left for novelty, either of praise or blame. It 
would, however, be scarcely pardonable in a tourist, 
passing through Alnwick, not to say something of its 
hiatcM*y and of its Castle's lordly halls, even though 
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there should be applied to his accoont, <^ There is no 
sweetness in a cabbage twice sod^** rather than << Decies 
repetita placebitJ* 

Ahiwick, ifiiiich probably derives its name from the 
Aln, which runs past it on the north, is the county 
town of Northumberland and a borough by prescription. 
Its affairs are managed by four chamberlains and a com- 
mon-council of twenty, who, on the death or resignation 
of any of their members, elect another out of the body 
of the freemen to supply his place. Alnwick was 
formerly surrounded by a wall, having four gates, of 
which only one, Bond-gate, is now remaining. This 
gate is said to have been built by the celebrated 
Hotspur, and though representations have been made 
to the present Duke of Northumberland that it ob- 
structed the entrance to the town, yet his grace^ from 
a regard to the memory of his pliant ancestor, declines 
to sanction its demolition. In several other boroughs and 
towns in England there are streets called Bondgate^ — as 
in Knaresborough and Appleby, for instance,— probably 
because they consisted chiefly of the houses of bondagersy 
or persons bound to perform certain menial services for 
the lord of the Castle, in distinction to the burgesses or 
freemen. The freemen of Alnwick have the right of 
pasturing their cattle and of digging turves for their 
own use on Alnwick Moor, as well as the privilege of 
obtaining slates and stones from any of the quarries. 
The freedom of Alnwick can only be obtained by 
patrimony, by servitude, or by gift of the chamberlains 
and common-council. Before a person can be admitted 
a freeman of Alnwick he is obliged to undergo tt whim- 
sical probation, which, it is to be hoped, the commis- 
sions for examining into the abuses of corporations — 
that is, if the a&irs of Alnwick have come before their 
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prying eyes — will notice with due reprehension in their 
Report, and give a list of the promising young men 
who have, in consequence of this ordeal, heen hurried 
off by a galloping consumption. On St. Mark's E?e, 
24th April, the juvenile candidates for admission to the 
rights and franchises of freemen attend at the town-hall 
and answer the usual interrogatories, and take the pre- 
scribed oath to defend the immunities of the horongb, 
before the chamberlains. The next day they proceed, 
accompanied by their friends and the officers of the 
borough, in a cavalcade to the Moor. About four 
miles firom Alnwick, they halt at a pond or well, 
through which each of the young freemen is required 
to pass before he can be considered frilly entitled to tbe 
franchise. Holes are commonly dug in this well, and 
the water dammed up a few days previous to the grand 
day of inauguration, in order to insure the J\in whick 
the spectators enjoy at the floundering of the candi- 
dates, who are literally candidate being clad in a white 
dress, previously to entering the pond, but who, after 
scrambling through, can no longer with propriety be 
called by that name. After having escaped from the 
miry puddle, they put on dry clothes, refresh them- 
selves with a dram, and proceed with the chamherlaiiis 
and others to ride the boundaries of the Moor. On 
arriving at a place called the Freemen 8 Gap^ the 
newly-admitted burgesses ride off to Alnwick as hard 
as their horses can gallop, for the honour of being first 
at the Rotten-row Tower. The present Earl Grey, 
when a young man, was admitted a freeman of Alnwick, 
by passing through the Freeman's Well ; but I believe 
that Lord Howick, though he can thus claim to be 
admitted by patrimony, has not undergone the cooling 
necessary to qualify him as a member of that ancient 
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corporation. An old freeman ont^e obserred, as a young 
candidate of very hot temper entered the water, that he 
*^ thought he heard him fizz." Tradition reports that 
this custom owes its origin to King John, whose horse 
stuck in a swamp and threw him, as he was riding on 
Alnwick Moor, and that, in a fit of capricious revenge, 
he required that every future burgess of that town 
should pass through the same swamp previous to his 
enfranchisement. 

Though the town of Alnwick contains several excel- 
lent houses, and, for its size, some of the best shops in 
the county, yet the principal streets are very irregularly 
built, which is most likely owing to the town being 
situated on a declivity. The church, dedicated to the 
'Virgin Mary, and St; Michael, the Archangel, is an old 
structure, and stands to the north-west of the town. 
It contains few monuments of any importance, though 
at the west end are two ancient figures, cut in freestone, 
which deserve the attention of the antiquary. The one 
represents a person with his hands and feet bound and 
transfixed with arrows. This may be supposed to be a 
statue of St. Sebastian ; but the features by no means 
express the meek resignation of a martyr. The other 
is apparently the figure of a king, having a crown on 
his head, a ball and sceptre in his hands, and a purse at 
liis girdle. These figures are not set up as sepulchral 
monuments, but are merely standing on the floor, near • 
the west end of the church. 1 was informed that they 
were dug up in the church-yard. In the chancel is the 
recumbent figure of a female, who appears to have 
belonged to some religious order. Against the walls 
are hung the surcoat, helmet, and gloves, with the 
vldneral achievements, of the two last Dukes of North- 
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umberland, who are noty however, interred bere bmt at 
Petwortb, the family burying-place of the Percys. 

Alnwick is a place of great antiquity, and H is likeljr 
that a castle was erected here before the conquest. Mal^ 
colm Canmore, King of Scotland, and his son Edward, 
were slain when besieging Alnwick Castle> in 1093; 
and a cross, on the north side of the Aln, points out the 
spot where the king lost his life* A monkish cbronide 
reports, that the siege being close pressed by the Scots, 
the garrison were about to surrender the castle, when a 
soldier named Hammond, by a daring adventure, reserved 
to attempt its relief. Having the keys of the castle 
suspended from the point of a spear, he rode towards the 
Scottish camp, pretending that he came to deliver them 
to the king, in token of the surrender of the place. 
. Malcolm coming out of his tent to receive them> Ham- 
mond thrust the point of his Spear into the king's eye, 
and galloping down the hill, he crossed the Aln, which 
was swollen with rain, at a place which is still pointed 
out as Hammond*s Ford, and escaped in safety to the 
castle. Certain old writers, who without inquiry adopt 
legendary tales as authentic historical narratives, pretend 
that this Hammond was afterwards called Pierce-eye, and 
that this was the origin of the name of Percy. This is, 
however, a mere fiction, and the account of Malcolm 
losing his life, in the manner related, is little better. 
William and Serlo de Percy, as is known to all who are 
in the least acquainted with English history, came into 
. England with William the Conqueror ; and the name, 
Percy, they derived from their domain in Normandy. 

Alnwick has been an inauspicious place to the Idngs 
of Scotland, for William the Lion was taken prisoner 
there, when besieging the castle in 1174. It is saidi 
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MuL% the king, attended by sixty followers, was engaged 
in tilting at a short distance to the westward of the 
cMstlOy when he was suddenly attacked by a party of 
horseoaen, who had advanced from Newcastle to the 
relief of the place. When he first perceived the English, 
he mistook them for a part of his own men ; but, en 
seeing their banner, he struck his shield with his lance, 
and rode foiward to encounter them, exclaiming, " Now, 
let us prove who is the truest knight." His horse was 
killed at the first shock, and himself thrown to the 
ground, and made prisoner. On the fall of the king, 
his attendants immediately threw down their arms ; and 
the English, to make sure of their royal captive, returned 
the same day with their prisoners to Newcastle. About 
a quarter of a mile from the castle, to the left of the 
road in going to Hulne Park,Hhere is a stone set up near 
the 8(pot where tradition reports that the king was made 
prisoner. This stone contains an inscription, stating 
that it was erected by the Duchess of Northumberland — 
grandmother to the present 4nke — whd was descended 
from William the Lion. 

Prior to the Norman invasion, the inanor and castle 
of Alnwick belonged to Gilbert Tyson, who, being killed 
at the battle of Hastings, fighting in support of Harold, 
was succeeded by his son William, who thus became 
lord of Alnwick^ and of Malton, in Yorkshire. Ada, 
the only daughter and heiress of William, was given in 
marriage by William the Conqueror to Ivo de Vesci, one 
of his Norman followers, who in consequence succeeded 
to the vast possessions of the Tysons. Beatrice, daughter 
of Ivo's son, who died without male issue, married Eus- 
tace Fitz-John, who took the name of De Vesci, and 
tiios acquired the castle and barony of Alnwick, in the 
i^gn of King Stephen. Alnwick continued in the 
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possession of this family; to the death of Lord William 
de Vesci, in 1297, who, having no legitimate issue, 
previous to his decease, with the licence of the king, 
enfeoffed Anthony Beke, bishop of Durham, in the 
castle and barony of Alnwick. The bishop held these 
possessions for twelve years, and then conveyed them to 
Lord Henry de Percy, to whom they were confirmed, 
in 1310, by Edward II. From this period, Alnwick 
Castle received considerable additions, and became the 
principal residence of the Percys in the north. The 
castle, which from long neglect had become little better 
than a pile of ruins, was completely repaired by the 
grandfather of the present Duke of Northumberland. 

Alnwick Castle stands to the north of the town, and 
on the south side of the Aln, the bank on which it is 
built sloping down towards the river. It is surrounded 
by a wall strengthened with several towers, and inclosing 
an area of about five acres. A semi-circular bastion in 
the wall, where it is said Hotspur used to sit and see 
his men exercise in the castle-yard, is called Hotspur's 
Chair. 

The principal entrance to the castle is by the barbican, 
or gateway-tower, on the west, which has more of the 
appearance of antiquity than any other part of the castle. 
The castle itself does not consist of a square keep with 
towers at the corners, like Warkworth, but appears rather 
to be, as Hutchinson describes it, " a cluster of semi- 
circular and angular bastions." The battlements are 
crowded with stone figures of warriors, which by no means 
add to the interest of the building. 

Of the interior of the castle, not much can be said; 
for it contains very little either of antiquity or art to 
interest the stranger ; and a mere description of the size 
and situation of dining and drawing rooms, c^ be inte^ 
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estiog to no one. The chapel affords an instance that 
an aggregate of parts, which may be beautiful and appro- 
priate when viewed separately in other places, does not 
always form a beautiful whole. The great east window 
is said to be in the style of one of the finest in York 
Minster; the ceiling to be a copy of that of King's 
College, Cambridge ; and the moulding and stucco-work 
to be gilt and painted in imitation of the interior of the 
great church of Milan. Of gilding and painting there 
seenas to be more than enough ; and that the chapel is 
fine, most persons will admit ; but there are few who 
will say that it is elegantly chaste. 

The noble owner of Alnwick Castle has, however, 
claims to respect far beyond those of the mere possessor 
^ of busts and pictures. He lives in the castle of his 
ancestors in a style of princely hospitality, becoming his 
rank and his name. Nor is he, when entertaining his 
more wealthy neighbours, unmindful of the poor ; but 
dispenses to them, with a liberal hand, a portion of that 
weidth with which Providence has blessed him. 

There are two elegant stone bridges over the Aln, 
near Alnwick ; the great north road crosses that which 
lies immediately to the northward of the castle, while 
by the other, to the eastward, a road leads to Howick 
and Embleton, as well as to Ratcheugh, a conspicuous 
crag, about two miles north-east of Alnwick, consisting 
of basalt alternating with limestone and slate-clay> or 
shale. Between those bridges, which are about half a 
mile distant, there is a pleasant path through the park 
on the north side of the river, from which an excellent 
view is obtained of the castle, which is also seen to great 
advantage a little above the west bridge, as well as from 
the high ground in coming from the Brisley tower* 
This tower, or rather column, stands on an elevated 
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silaatioB about two miles to tHe north-west of the castle, 
and commands a most extensive view of the snnronndin^ 
conntiy. To the westward of the castle, near the banks 
of the Ahi, are the remains of Alnwick and Hahie 
Abbeys; and the walks in Hulne Park and the grounds 
adjoining^, present almost every variety of prospect to 
the landscape painter and the admirer of pictaresqoe 
scenery. The pleasure grounds and parks to the west- 
ward of the castle are inclosed by a stone wall of ten 
miles circuit, and the foot-paths and roads by which they 
are traversed, are upwards of thirty miles in extent 
The gardens are to the south-east of the castle, and 
contain, besides an extensive vinery, a spacious conser- 
vatory, well stocked with the rarest and most beautiM 
exotic plants. 

Those who can enjoy the humbler details of domestic 
economy as well as the sight of a flower-garden or a 
beautiful landscape, should inquire for the dairy, wfaidi 
is a model of neatness; and he should also visit the 
piggery near to it, where he will see a breed of pcnrkers 
which will scarcely fail, if he be not one of the children 
of Israel, to excite a most eager desire to dine on roast 
pig. The brewhouse, too —which the late Sir Walter 
Scott, when on a visit to Alnwick Castle, did not think 
beneath his notice — is well worthy the attention of every 
tourist who brews his own ale, or who loves a cup of 
good old EngUsh drink. The Duke of Northumberland, 
like a noblemaa of the old school, keeps an excellent 
cellar of ale, as well as wine, and better malt liquor than 
his grace brews the traveller will not taste north of Trent: 

** The North they will praise it, and praige it with pasnon, 

Where every river gives name to a dale : 
There men are yet living that are of th' old fashion, 

No nectar they know but a pot of good ale.*' 
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When his grace was at Paris, as ambassador extraor- 
diDary, on the coronation of Charles X., he had sent 
oyer from Ahiwick a few bntts of his best ale, whidi 
proTed so much to the taste of his French visiters, that 
it was speedily drank out, while the costly wines of their 
own country were comparatively neglected : and when 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, so great was the 
demand at Dublin Castle for the same honest li^or, 
that a 'small vessel was freighted with butts of, home- 
brewed from the cellars of Alnwick Castle and despatched 
to Dublin. A great many plans have been devised for 
the pacification of Ireland, but I am persuaded that they 
have all been based on a false principle ; their projectors 
ascribing the spirit of restless discontent which has so 
long possessed the people of Ireland, to moral rather 
than to physical causes. According to a philosophic 
inquirer, the proper mode of ascertaining what it is that: 
disorders people s heads, is to examine what they put 
into th^r stomachs. Bearing in mind this sound maxim, 
which Jeremy Bentham has not attended to in his various 
prcrjects for rendering mankind virtuous and happy, we 
need not search far to discover the true causes of dissa- 
tisfisu^ion: for it is evident that a people living on a 
potato diet and drinking whisky, will necessarily become 
exceedingly inflammiU)le, and thus liable to be blown 
into a flame by the slightest breath of agitation. Were 
they to eat the bacon which they export, and to wash it 
down with a cup of ale, the sedative effects of this mode 
of living would be immediately apparent. Peep«of-day 
boys would no longer commit horrid murders at the 
noon of night, but would go to bed and sleep from nine 
till five like decent christian people ; the White-boys, 
now so gaunt and lean, would become sleek and rosy ; 
the occupation of Captain Rock and Terry Alt would 
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be gone ; and the agitators, who now sell their wind for 
solid gold, would no longer find a profitable vent for 
their breath, but would have to keep it ^< to blow their 
own kail." 

About three miles from Alnwick, in going towards 
Belford, the ruins of Dunstanborough Castle maj be 
perceived to the right, while further to the north is seen 
the ample breadth of Bambrough Castle towering above 
the sea, as if neither time nor foes had ever made a 
breach in its walls. Belford, a small town about fifteen 
miles north of Alnwick, contains little to interest the 
tourist; though from the rising ground in the neigh- 
bourhood he may obtain an excellent riew of Bambrough 
Castle and Holy Island, should he have neither time nor 
inclination to visit those places. The corn-market, 
which is held every Tuesday at Belford, is well attended; 
and considerable quantities both of wheat and barley are 
sold there. Much of the barley which is sold at Belford is 
sent to Berwick ; and of the wheat a considerable portion 
is purchased by the proprietors of Waren Mills, about 
three miles eastward of Belford, who supply flour not 
only to the villages in the neighbourhood, but also send 
considerable quantities by sea to Newcastle and other 
places. 

The distance from Belford, by way of Waren Milk, 
to Bambrough is about four miles. A little to the south 
of Waren Mills, is Spindleston Heugh, a rocky eminence, 
at the foot of which the spot is still pointed out where 
the Laidley Worm used to lie, blighting with her noxious 
breath the herbage of the surrounding country : 

" For seven miles east, for seven miles west, 
And seven miles north and south, 
No blade of grass or com conld grow, 
So venomous was her mouth. 
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- The milk of seven statelj cows, 
It was costly her to keep, 
Was brought her daily, which she drank 
Before she went to sleep. 

At this day may be seen the cave, 

Which held her folded up. 
And the stone trough, the very same 

Out of which she did sup*." 

The ballad of the "Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Heugh," was first printed by the Rer. Robert Lambe, 
vicar of Norham, pretendedly from an ancient MS., as 
" a song made by the mountain bard, Duncan Frasier, 
living on Cheviot, A.D., 1270." If Mr. Lambe had 
really seen an old MS. ballad of the Laidley Worm, it is 
a pity that he did not print it instead of the modem 
version which he has fathered on Duncan Frasier. The 
story of the Laidley Worm was generally known in 
Northumberland long before Mr. Lambe printed the 
ballad ascribed to Duncan Frasier, which is probably 
only an edition *< amended and enlarged " of some old 
metrical version of the same tale* 

The ballad relates bow the King of Bambrough's 
daughter was transformed into a "laidley worm t/' by 
her envious step-jnother, a witch; and how she was 
restored to her proper shape by her brother, the " Childy 
Wynd," who in revenge for the wrong done to his sister 

* Ballad of the Laidley Worm of Spindleston Heugh. 
t Laidletf, means loathsome ; and worm, is the old term for 
serpent, a sense in which it is still used in the northern counties 
of England. In Cumberland and Northumberland, the viper, 
eohtber berus, is called the hag-worm ; and the anguisfragiliSf the 
blind, or slow-worm. In old English authors, a serpent is fre- 
quently called a worm,' — and the word is used in this sense both 
by Shiikspeare and Milton. 
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turned the malicious witch herself into a toad, which, 
ahout sixty or seventy years ago, was not unfrequentlj 
seen crawling on Bamhrough Sands previous to a storm. 
The " Childe," according to the hallad, was over the sea 
when he beard, 

** That a laidley worm in Spmdleston Heugh, 
Would ruin the North Countrie.'' 

Being apprehensive that something had happened to his 
sister, he called his <* merry men all," and informed 
them of his wish to return home. 

'* We have no time now here to waste, 
Home quickly let us sail ; 
My only sister, Margaret, 
Something I fear doth ail. 

They built a ship without delay. 

With masts of the rowan tree, 
With fluttering sails of silk so fine, 

And set her on the sea. 

They went on board. The wind with speed 

Blew them along the deep ; 
At length they spied a huge square tower 

On a rock high and steep. 

The sea was smooth, the water clear, 

When they approached nigher. 
King Ida*s castle well they knew, 

And the coast of Bambroughshire. 

The queen looked out at her bower window, 

To see what she could see ; 
There she espied a gallant ship, 

Sailing upon the sea. 

When she beheld the silken sails. 

Full glancing in the sun, 
To sink the ship she sent away 

Her witch-wives every one. 
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The spells were yain ; the hags returned 

To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 

Where there is rowan-tree wood. 



The worm leapt up, the worm leapt down, 

She plaited round the stane ; 
And ay as the ship came to the land, 

She banged her o£f again. 

The Childe then ran, out of her reach. 

The ship on Budle sand ; 
And, jumping into the shallow sea. 

Securely got to land. 

And now he drew his good broad sword. 

And laid it on her head ; 
And swore if she did harm to him. 

That he would strike her dead. 

Oh I quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three ; 
For though I am a laidley worm, 

No hurt I'll do to thee. 

Oh I quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three ; 
If I*m not won ere the sun go down, 

Won I shall never be. 

He sheathed his sword, and bent his bow. 

He gave her kisses three : 
She crept into her cave a worm, 

But stept out a fair lady. 

The ballad of Kempiony published in the third volume 
of the Border Minstrelsy, bears a great resemblance to 
that of the Laidley Worm. Sir Walter Scott, in the 
introductory observations prefixed to Kempion, says, 
that it '* seems irom the names of the personages and 
the nature of the adventure, to have been an old metrical 
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romance, degraded into a ballad, by the lapse of time, 
and the corruption of reciters/' He also mentions seyend 
other traditions, known on the Borders and in the 
northern counties of England, of monstrous snakes; 
among which he more particularly notices the monstrous 
serpent, or urorm, of Sockbume, in the county of Durham, 
which devoured men, women, and children, and which 
was reported to have been killed by Sir John Conyers ; 
the great and venomous serpent, which did great harm to 
man and beast, near Bishop Auckland, and which was 
killed by a person of the name of Pollard ; and the 
" Wode Worm of Wormiston," near Linton, in Rox- 
burghshire, which was destroyed by an ancestor of Lord 
Somerville. With respect to these and similar stories — 
to which that of the Dragon of Wantley may be added 
as one of the same kind — where the worm is described 
merely as a monstrous production of nature, and not as 
owing its shape to the power of witchcraft, Sir Walter 
observes — << There are numerous traditions upon the 
Borders, concerning huge and destructive snakes, and 
also of a poisonous reptile called a man-heepery although 
the common adder and blind worm are the only reptiles 
of that genus now known to haunt our wilds. Whether 
it be possible, that, at an early period, before the country 
was drained, and cleared of wood, serpents of a larger 
size may have existed, is a question which the editor 
leaves to the naturalist *." 

One of the most curious tales of a worm^ well known 
in Durham and Northumberland, Sir Walter has not, 
however, noticed. According to tradition, the profane 
heir of Lambton, one of the ancestors of the present 
Earl of Durham, when angling in the Wear on a Sunday, 

* Border Minstrelsy, vol. iii.. p. 234 ^Ed. 1834. 
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canglit a small fish, which he threw into a well, as not 
wiHth carrying home. Shortly after this, repenting of 
his evil courses, and resolved to make an atonement for 
bas former ungodly life, he proceeded to the Holy Land. 
During his absence, the little fish which he had caught 
on a Sunday and thrown into the well, grew to be an 
immense worm or serpent, which, like that of Spindle- 
ston, was a terror to the whole country, destroying both 
men and cattle if it did not receive daily a supply of 
nine cows' milk. The place mostly frequented by the 
norm was a small hill near the village of Fatfield, on the 
north side of the Wear, about a mile and a half below 
Lambton Castle ; and so great was its length, that it could 
wind itself round this hill, which is upwards of three 
hmidred yards in circumference, in a triple coil. The 
heir of Lambton, on his return from the Holy Land, was 
much grieved to hear of what his profaneness had occa- 
ooned, and determined^ at all hazards, to free the country 
from this firightful pest. As all previous attempts to 
destroy the worm had fidled, he thought it best, before 
undertaking the adventure, to consult a witch, or wise 
woman, as to the best mode of proceeding. The witch 
idvised him to provide himself with a coat of razors, and 
promised him success, on condition that he should kill 
the first thing which he should meet after destroying 
the worm. Lambton accordingly caused to be made a 
suit of armour covered with razors, which he put on, 
and proceeded to the hill where the worm lay ; having 
previously acquainted his father, that on killing the 
worm he would blow three blasts on his horn, as a 
signal to let loose his greyhound, which would thus 
be the first thing that would meet him, and which he 
designed to kill, according to his agreement with the 
witch. 

o2 
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As soon as Lambton came near the hill ronnd whk^ 
the worm was lying coiled, the monster anwoand it* 
self and came down to the river side to attack him. As 
often as it attempted to crush him in its enormous folds, 
so often did it fall to the ground cut hj the coat 
of razors to pieces, but which immediately re-nnked. 
Lambton, perceiving that the worm was not to be killed 
in this manner on land, stept into the Wear. This 
change of the place of combat proved the destruction of 
the worm ; for as fast as the pieces were cut off by the 
coat of razors, they were carried away by the stream. 
As soon as Lambton had thus achieved the adventure, he 
blew three blasts on his horn ; on hearing which, his 
&ther, unmindful to unloose the greyhound, in his anxiety 
to see his son, ran out of the castle and was the first to 
meet him. He received his father with open arms, and 
again blew his horn. Almost immediately his grey* 
hound came up, and he killed it on the spot. But this 
was not strictly in accordance with his obligation to the 
witch, which required that he should kill the^r*^ thin^ 
that he should meet with, and he did not stain his sword 
with his father's blood. On applying to the wise woman, 
to know what reparation he could make for having thns 
broken his engagement, he was informed that the omi^ 
sion was irretrievable, and that the consequent penalty 
would be, that no chief of the Lambton family should 
die in his bed for nine generations. 

The furrows formed by the worm as it lay coiled 
round the hill, are still pointed out ; and at Lambton 
Castle there is shown the figure of a man, cut in stone, 
having something like razors on his back-plate, in the 
act of thrusting his sword down the throat of a dragon. 
It is supposed that the heir of Lambton, who is the 
hero of this marvellous story, lived in the fourteenth 
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oentuiy, but the circumstances which might give rise to 
the tradition are wholly unknown. 

The village of Bambrough, which gires name to one 
oi the six wards into which the county of Northumber- 
land is divided, was, in ancient times, a place of consi- 
dn^ble importance, and sent two representatives to a 
fMErliament summoned by Edward I. All traces of its 
former consequence have however disappeared, except 
the old castle, which still 

" Prom its tall rock looks grimly down." 

Bambrough is frequently visited in summer by persons 
for the sake of sea-bathing, for the enjoyment of which 
excellent opportunities are afforded by the fine sandy 
beach in the vicinity ; and sportsmen also, whose organ 
of destructiveness is largely developed, and who delight 
to kill a number of birds, though they should be but 
sea-gulls, occasionally spend a few days there to enjoy 
the pleasure of committing havoc among the water- fowls 
which frequent the Fam and Staple islands. A wealthy 
quaker posted down from Newcastle to Bambrough last 
year, in order to enjoy the harmless pleasure of killing, 
on Good Friday, a hundred or two harmless birds, which 
when killed, were scarcely worth picking up. The 
qoakers, as a body, are generally trumpeted forth as 
humane men, par excellence ; but such of them as I 
have known as sportsmen, have been generally distin- 
guished by their eager desire to kill every bird — ^whether 
sparrow, lark, tom-tit, linnet, crow, tern, or gull — ^that 
came in their way. The breed of sea-gulls, between the 
Tees and Tweed, have great reason to pray — if birds can 
pray — that the spirit would move the whole race of 
sporting quakers to lay aside their guns, and to seek 
some other amusement than destroying harmless birds, 
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which thej can neither eat nor sell. If the hody of 
«* Friends," at their next Annual Meeting in London, 
think proper to take up the question, with a view to the 
correction of the offender who spent his Good Friday m 
above mentioned, his name will be most willingly fin^ 
nished. A craniological examination of his skull wovrid 
doubtless show, that he was intended by nature for a 
chicken-butcher. Fortune, however, having placed him 
above the necessity of following this business professkm- 
ally, he seeks to gratify his innate propensity by killing, 
merely as an amateur, every bird that comes within the 
range of his gun. 

The castle of Bambrough is built on a rock, whidi 
rises abruptly between the village and the sea* The 
principal entrance to the castle is on the south-east, and 
is approached by a steep ascent, at the top of which 
there was formerly a ditch, crossed by a drawbridge. 
The gateway is defended by circular towers, beyond 
which is a flight of steps leading to the inner ballium. 
To the left of those steps, proceeding northward, is the 
chapel, beyond which are two towers erected to guard 
the pass to the keep, and for the defence of the inner 
court. In the castle there is a well a hundred and fifty 
feet deep, from which it has been ascertained' that the 
over-lying rock of basalt is seventy-^five feet thick, and 
that it rests on a fine grained red and white sandstone. 
The exterior walls enclose an area of about eight acres, 
nearly in the centre of which stands the keep, a square 
and massive pile, in the basement of which certahi 
sharp-sighted antiquaries have fancied that they could 
perceive traces of the architectural style of the Romans. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that such persons 
might find similar traces of Roman architecture in 
almost every old castle in the kingdom. The general 
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chtiacter of the building seems to indicate that it was 
eracted subsequent to the Conquest ; though it is likely 
that one of the towers on the exterior walls, to the west, 
was built at an earlier period. Bambrougb, or Bebban- 
burgh, as it was called by the Saxons, was a royal resi- 
d»ice, and a place of great strength, under the Saxon 
kings ; and the castle, according to Matthew of West- 
minster and other ancient chroniclers, was first built by 
Ida, who ascended the throne of Bemicia, A. D. 559, 
and named by him Bebban-brough, in honour of his 
queen, Bebba. 

Bambrougb, being a place of considerable importance, 
is frequently mentioned in the history of the Saxon 
period, as the scene of conflict between contending kings. 
It was also more than once taken and pillaged by the 
Danes. In the reign of William Rufus, Bambrougb 
Castle appears to hare been in the possession of Robert 
de Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, who defeated and 
killed Malcolm, king of Scotland, before Alnwick, in 
1093. Rufus, after this, becoming jealous of the earl's 
power in Northumberland, required him to desist from 
further fortifying certain castles which he had begun to 
repair* As the earl did not immediately attend to this 
injunction, Rufus sent his brother Henry with an army 
to the north, to compel his obedience. Mowbray, to 
ayoid the impending storm, retired to Bambrougb Castle, 
which was in vain assailed by the royal army. After 
the siege had continued for some time, Mowbray left the 
castle undercharge of his kinsman Morel, and proceeded 
with a small train of followers towards Newcastle, in 
expectation that the castle there would be delivered up 
to him. On reaching Newcastle, he found that he had 
been deceived, and fled for sanctuary to Tynemouth, 
where he was shortly afterwards seized, and conducted 
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towards Rambrough, which was still manfollj defei»Mf 
by his kinsman. Henry there caused him to be brought 
before the walls, and threatened that if the castle was 
not immediately surrendered, the prisoner's eyes sfaoaki 
be put out; a threat which induced Morel to deliver 
up the place. 

From the reign of William Riifus to the time of the 
civil wars between the houses of York and Lancaster^ 
Bambrough Castle, as if it were too important a fortress 
to belong to a subject, appears to have continued in the 
possession of the kings of England, by whom a constable 
or governor was appointed. In the frequent contests 
between the partisans of Henry VI. and Edward IV., the 
castle sustained great damage, and, as it does not seem 
to have been thoroughly repaired either by Henry VII. 
or his successor, it ceased from this time to be of impor- 
tance as a place of strength. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir John Forster, Warden of the Middle 
Marches, at the battle of the Reedswire, in 1675, was 
governor of Bambrough Castle ; and one of his descend- 
ants, in the reign of Jfimes L, received a grant of the 
old building. It continued in the possession of this 
family till the commencement of the reign of George I., 
when it was forfeited by Thomas Forster, Esq., M.P. 
for Northumberland, who was one of the leaders of the 
rebel army in 1715, and who was executed for high 
treason in the succeeding year. 

The manor and castle of Bambrough were afterwards 
purchased of the Crown by Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, who was married to Forster's aont. 
This prelate, on his decease in 1720, left the above 
property, with other valuable estates, to trustees to be 
applied to charitable uses ; and in compliance with the 
intentions of the testator, a noble charity is established 
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at Bambrough for the succour of shipwrecked seamen, 
the education of children, and the relief of indigent 
persons. Since the castle came into the possession of 
Lord Crewe's trustees, the keep has been repaired and 
fitted up as a place of residence, where one of them 
generally takes up his abode for two or three months in 
rammer. The exterior walls and towers, which were 
io a more dilapidated state than the keep, have also 
been repaired, with due regard to the ancient style of 
the building ; and an immense quantity of sand, which 
bad accumulated in the castle yard, has also been cleared 
away. In a strong wind, from the eastward, fine par- 
ticles of sand are drifted up from the beach to the castle 
aad the village, and find an entrance into almost every 
room. 

At the castle are kept blocks and tackles, warps, 
cables, mooring chains, anchors, kedges, pumps, and 
o^er articles for the use of stranded vessels ; and there 
are also store-houses for the reception of such goods 
and stores as may be saved from a wreck. Apartments 
are kept ready for the accommodation of shipwrecked 
seamen ; and in stormy weather two men patrol the 
coast for eight miles, day and night, in order to look 
out for vessels in distress. During a thick fog a bell is 
rang at intervals from the castle, and a gun fired every 
quarter of an hour as a warning to seamen, and as a 
guide to fishermen in making for the land. 

There are extensive granaries within the castle-yard, 
where com is stored, which, after being ground into 
flour at a mill which stands on the cliff, to the north of 
the castle, is sold at a reduced rate to poor families, who 
are also supplied with groceries at the cost price. A 
surgeon is paid to attend to the sick poor, and there is 
a dispensary in the castle, where they obtain, free of 
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expense, such medicine as is ordered. Schools are 
established for the gratuitous education of poor chil- 
dren ; and there are twenty girls, above the number of 
those who attend as day-scholars, that receive board, 
clothing, and lodging at the castle, until they are i^ 
enough to go to service. There is also a library at t^ 
castle, from which any person, residing within ten mike 
of Bambrough, may obtain the loan of books on pay- 
ment of half-a-crown, which entitles him to the privilege 
for life. 

To the eastward of Bambrough lie the Fam islandB, 
the largest of which, called the House island, is lit^e 
more than two miles distant from the castle. The 
nearest of the group called the Staples, is about a mile 
and a half eastward of the House island. A person who 
lives at Monk-house^ a short distance to the south of 
Bambrough, looks after the birds on those islands, and 
collects the eggs and down. Sportsmen who wish to 
have a day*s shooting on the islands, commonly a{^y 
to this person for leave, although there are not a few 
who take a boat and shoot the birds at sea, without 
asking permission of any one. 

The eider duck, which is considerably larger than 
the domestic species, is the most valuable of all tbe 
birds that breed on those islands^ a profit being made 
both of its eggs, and of the down with which it lines its 
nest. The eggs and down are collected from the middle 
of May to the first of July, after which the birds are 
left to hatch undisturbed. A considerable quantity of 
the eggs are sent to London, and the rest are disposed 
of in the county. Those islands are frequented by 
many other species of water-fowl, among which may be 
mentioned the sheldrake, the cormorant, and the shag, 
with auks, guillemots, terns, and gulls of different 
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species. Solan geese * visit the Fam islands, but do 
not breed there. They commonly make their appear* 
ance early in spring, and depart before May. About 
September seals visit those islands, but they are so 
wary that few are shot, though a persevering sportsman 
occasionally manages to get within killing distance, and 
to give a quietus, in the shape of a rifle ball, to one of 
those oily salmon-poachers. 

The inhabitants of Bambrough-shire usually pronounce 
Fam as a word of two syllables, JFaren. Landt, in his 
History of the Feroe Islands, which lie between Shet- 
land and Iceland, derives the name Feroe, or Faroe, from 
Fiery feathers, on account of the abundance obtained 
from the sea-fowl which frequent those islands. If this 
etymology be coiTect, it might be concluded that the 
name of the Farn islands was derived from the same 
root, and for the same reason. Bf/en is the plural of 
the old word e^y an island; and the compound word 
Fier-eyen would not unaptly describe the group now 
known as the Farn and Staple islands. 

The channel between the principal island and the 
main-land, though affording sufficient water for a frigate, 
is by no means safe ; and the Berwick shipping com- 
panies will not allow their smacks to sail through it. 



* Dr. William Tomer appears to be the earliest ornithologist 
wlio mentions the '' soland guseV He thus speaks of it : — 
Nidnlatiir in mare Scotico, in mpibus ezcelsis, insulse Bassi, per 
antiphrasin, opinor, dictse : nee alias nspiam in tota Britannia. 
Hie tanto amore suos pullos prosequitur, ut cum pueris per funes 
in corbibus ad auferendos eos dimissis, acerrime non sine vits 
periculo conflictetur. Nee silentio prsetereundum est, ex adipe 
hujus anseris (est enim insigniter adiposus) unguentum k Scotis 
ad multos morbos utilissimum fieri.*' — Avium Historia^ fol. 12. 
b. Colonise, 1544. 
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even in fine weather. It sometimes happens that captaint 
of vessels, in running for H0I7 Island, in a gale from 
the south-east, become alarmed on approaching this 
channel, and suddenly bear up and stand out to sea^-iii 
expectation of being able to weather the Fam and 
Staple islands. This course, when vessels have been 
suffered to approach too near the entrance to the 
channel before bearing up, is frequently more dangerous 
than continuing right forward; for even should thej 
clear the Fam islands, they are exposed to great risk of 
being wrecked on the Staples ; and many a captain, ia 
seeking to avoid the danger of the inner channel, has 
ran his ship upon the Crumstone. 

As no fishermen live at Bambrough, a person who 
wishes to visit the Farns, and afterwards to proceed t« 
Holy Island, had best engage a coble at the Heather 
Houses, a fishing station on the south side of Budle 
bay, and about a mile from Bambrough, Between the 
Megstone rock and the House island, the opposite cur" 
rents frequently cause a short, and, to small boats, a 
rather dangerous swell, like breakers. This ripple is 
known to the fishermen of the neighbourhood by the 
very significant name of the Gollors *. 

About the middle of June last year, a blacksmith, 
deaf and dumb, who had drunk too much at a twmif 
kirn, got into a small boat, near the Heather Houses, 
about two o'clock in the morning, and pushed out to 
sea. In a short time he fell asleep, and the boat drifted 
among the Gollors, when he was awakened, as be afte^ 
wards by signs informed his friends, from the spray 
dashing over his face. As it was flood tide, the host 
continued to drift towards the House island, which he 

* To ffoHoTf signifies to growl in a loud and threatening 
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ittempted to reach, but could not, for want of oars. He 
faowerer contrived, though unacquainted with the ma- 
nagement of a boat, to set a small sail and to reach 
Holy Island, where he landed in safety, though exceed- 
ingly terrified, about nine in the morning. On arriying 
at home, he signified to his friends, as well as he was 
able, the perils to which he had been exposed in his 
marine excursion, and gare them to understand that he 
would never, either drunk or sober, enter a boat again. 

The great Fam, or House island, was St. Cuthbert's 
favourite place of retirement, who on resigning the 
I»8hopric of Lindisfarn, in 678, again took possession 
of the cell which he had formerly built there, and in 
which he died two months after his return. The island 
was, in consequence of the Saint's reputation, regarded 
as a place of great sanctity, and a cell of Benedictine 
monks, dependent on the abbey at Durham, was after- 
wards established there, and which continued to the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry the 
Eighth. The island affords pasturage to a few sheep 
and cattle, and there are two light-houses as well as a 
&rm-hou8e upon it. " At the north end of the isle," 
to borrow the description of Pennant, who visited the 
Fam islands in 1769, << is a deep chasm, from the top 
to the bottom of the rock, communicating to the sea, 
through which, in tempestuous weather, the water is 
forced with vast violence and noise, and forms a fine 
jet d'eau of sixty-six feet high: it is called by the 
inhabitants of the opposite coast the chum,*' 

There is rather a marvellous story told of a bull- 
stories in which a bull figures are proverbially question- 
able — which used to be kept on this island, when it was 
rented by a Mr. Blackett, about twenty years ago. A 
farmer, who lived at the Green Ridge, on the main 
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knd, about two miles and a half from the island, observed 
that some ox or cow, as he concluded from the foot- 
marks, was in the habit of entering, during the night, 
one of his fields by the sea-shore, and of destroying the 
young com. As he could not discover whence the 
animal came, or to whom it belonged, he determined to 
set a watch for the nocturnal trespasser, which was thus 
discovered to be Mr. Blackett's bull. The animal, it 
is said, used to swim oyer at night, and to return to the 
island early in the morning, as if aware that he was tres- 
passing, and that he would not be allowed to regale 
himself among the young com should he be seen. 

To the south-east of the House island lie two small 
ones, called the Wide-opens, or Little Fams, separated 
firom the larger one by a narrow channel. The largest 
of the group, properly called the Staples, lies about a 
mile and a half east by north of the House island. On 
its south side are the rocks called the Pinnacles, which 
are about forty feet high, and much frequented by 
sea-birds. To the north-east of the Pinnacles lies the 
Broomsman, a long narrow island, on which there is a 
lighthouse. Northward of the Broomsman, and sepa- 
rated from it and from each other by a narrow channel, 
are two small islets, called the Wambes ; to the east 
and north of which lie the Longstone and the Nave- 
stone. The most southerly of the Staples is called the 
Crumstone, a low flat rock, about a mile to the south- 
east of the Broomsman. 

An excursion to the Fam islands^ and^ thence round 
the Staples, touching at the Crumstone, the Broomsman, 
and the Pinnacles, to see the nests of the eider duck^ 
forms a very pleasant trip in fine weather. By this 
course, from Budle to Holy Island, or from Bndle to 
Budle again, the distance is about eighteen or twenty 
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lailes ; and with a breeze firom fche south-west, which 
will both fetch and cany, the trip may be performed in 
about six hours, allowing ample time to see every thing 
likely to engage the stranger's attention among the 
islands. 

From Bambrough, by way of Budle Sands, to the 
Law, a sandy knoll to the south of Holy Island, the 
distance is four miles, and the channel between the Law 
and the island is about a mile across. Budle Sands are 
dry at low water, except where they are intersected by 
the Waren, a small stream which here enters the sea. 
The deepest of the channels of the Waren may be 
crossed by a pedestrian, except at the time of a fresh, 
without being above the knees ; but a tourist who is 
unaccustomed to wade may hire a fisherman for sixpence 
to carry him across on his back. It is very convenient 
for a pedestrian tourist, or an angler, who may occasion- 
ally have to wade, to wear socks in summer, which can 
be taken off in a moment, while a gentleman who wears 
long stockings up to his very fork, and who garters 
above the knee, has to un truss his points, and generally 
spends a quarter of an hour before he can uncase his 
legs. Excellent cockles are gathered on Budle Sands 
from September to March ; and as the season at which 
they are in greatest demand is generally the most stormy 
in the year, the sailors' wives at the sea-port towns of 
Northumberland and Durham consider the cry of the 
cockle-man as the harbinger of bad weather, and the 
sailor, when he hears the cry of *< cockles alive" in a 
dark wintry night, concludes that a storm is at hand, 
and breathes a prayer, backwards, for the soul of " bad 
weather Geordy." 

Persons visiting Holy Island, called also Lindisfam, 
from the south, cross the channel, which is deep at all 
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times of the tide, in a small ferry boat. To the north* 
west the island is connected with the main land by a saad 
which is dry at ebb tide, and by which carts and pas- 
sengers can pass to and from the island, from three 
hours after to three hours before high water. Lindi»- 
&m, which Bede calls a semi-isle, is thus properly 
insular only twice a day: — 

" For, with the flow and ebb its style 
Varies from continent to isle ; » 

Dry shod, o'er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, the waves efface 
Of staves and sandaled feet the trace." 

Jlfarmton, Canto II. 

In crossing the channel from the main land, on the 
left, at a short distance from Lindisfam, is seen the 
rock called St. Cuthbert*s isle, where, according to tra- 
dition, and in the words of Sir Walter Scott — 

" St Cuthhert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-horn heads that bear his name." 

What are called in this neighbourhood St. Cuthbert's 
beads, are a kind of fossil known to geologists by the 
name of Entrochi, They are about the size of Ae 
seeds of the mallow, of a dark leaden colour, with' a 
brownish speck in the centre. They are mostly found 
among the rocks on the north-east side of the island. 

So early as A.D. 635, a monastery was estabU^ed at 
Lindisfarn, by Aidan, a Scottish monk, educated in 
the island of lona, or Icomkil, who exercised the office 
of bishop in Northumberland. From this period a suc- 
cession of bishops continued to preside at Lindisfi^n 
till about 803, when, in consequence of the monasterj 
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faaTing been several times plundered by the Danes, the 
kishop and his brethren abandoned the island, taking 
vith them the bodj of St. Cuthbert, which had been 
interred in the church, as one of their most precious * 
relics. After the saint's body had been in a state of 
almost perpetual transit for nearly two centuries, he at 
length made choice of Durham, as a final resting place, 
and thither the see of Lindisfam was transferred, with 
the remains of St. Cuthbert, in 995. Though Lindis • 
fam thus lost its importance as a bishop's see, it was 
not entirely deserted as a place of religious abode ; for 
a cell of Benedictine monks, dependent on the abbey at 
Durham, was afterwards established there, which con- 
tinued to the suppression of the monasteries by Henry 
the Eighth. 

The church erected by Aidan at Lindisfam was, 
like many other Saxon churches of that age, built of 
wood and thatched with reeds. A church of stone was, 
however, built under the rule of succeeding bishops, 
but of this .ancient fabric no part of the ruins now 
standing can be considered as forming a part. There 
is a considerable portion of an old church yet remaining, 
and the low columns and circular arches with zig-zag 
mouldings, in the Saxon style, resemble those in the 
earlier parts of the cathedral at Durham. This church 
. had been built in the form of a cross, surmounted in the 
centre by a tower, supported on arches, one of which at 
present remains. The shafts of the columns between 
the nave and the aisles are twelve feet high and five 
feet in diameter, with pedestals and capitals plain. The 
eastern part of the building appears either to have been 
erected or to have undergone considerable repairs at a 
period long after the erection of the nave. In the 
north and south walls pointed arches may be observed. 
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which are generally supposed to indicate a style whk^ 
was not introduced previous to the reign of Stephen. 

The village, which lies a little to the northward of 
the ruins of the abhey, is principally inhabited by fish<* 
ermen. There are about sixty cobles, as well as ieyeral 
herring boats, belonging to the island. The principal 
ground for the herring fishery on the coast of Nor* 
thumberland, is to the south-east of the Crumstone, 
and the great place of rendezvous for the herrii^ 
boats is North Sunderland, about three miles to the 
southward of Bambrough. Boats from different placed 
between Leith and Yarmouth, as well as a few frotA 
France, visit North Sunderland during the herring 
season ; and a fleet of them, with their tanned lug-saik^ 
leaving the harbour at sun-rise on a fine summer mom« 
ing, affords a truly jdeasing sight. 

Most of the fish caught at Holy Island are sent to 
London, a person who lives at the latter place contract- 
ing annually with the fishermen to take all that they 
shall send at so much per score. The price which they 
at present obtain for cod, each not less than twenty-two 
inches long, from eye to fork, is 8*. per score ; such as 
are between eighteen and twenty-two inches are rec- 
koned only as half fish. For lobsters, great and small, 
they receive 12j. per score. Few turbot, called there 
hrat, are taken off Holy Island, as the current runs toe 
strong to allow the fishermen to use their nets on the 
ground which those fish frequent, but a consideraU^ 
number of holibut, called there turbot^ are caught with 
the hook. An immense holibut, weighing sixteen 
stone, was caught off Holy Island a few years ago. 

For catching lobsters' the fishermen of Holy Island 
mostly use small hoop-nets, called by them trunkss of 
which there are generally twenty-four to each coble* 
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Each net is about a foot deep, and its month is kept ex- 
tended by a hoop, or ring, of the same diameter. The 
rifigr» that it may hang horizontally when in the water, is 
suspended from four pieces of cord, made fast to oppo«- * 
site diameters ; and to a loop at the junction of those 
cords above the net, the line is bent on. A piece of 
fish, mostly of a sand-dab, to which the lobster is said 
to be most partial, is placed in the net as a bait. Lob- 
tteis are caught above a rocky bottom, mostly at a depth 
of from four to twelve fathoms, and the net is allowed 
to hang just clear of the ground. When the water is 
clear and not very deep, the fishermen can see the 
lobster enter the net, which he immediately hauls up as 
&8t as he can, lest the fish, which keeps whirling about 
ia it in a peculiar manner, should escape ; and not 
unfrequently, just as he has got the net to the surface 
of the water, the lobster contrives to whirl himself out. 
The fishermen observe that in cold weather the lobster 
is dull and inactive, and that he becomes more lively as 
the weather becomes warmer. The principal season 
for taking lobsters at Holy Island, is from December to 
April ; and they are caught in greatest abundance when 
the water is discoloured after a storm. At different 
places on the coast between Holy Island and Tyne«- 
mouth the fishermen in summer take a few sea-trout. 
In fishing for sea-trout, off rock ends, and in small 
bights or bays^ they use a hah-nety of five inch mesh, in 
which the fish are caught by the gills. A net of this 
kind, thirty-two meshes deep, will sound eleven feet in 
slack tide. A few salmon are also caught in the same 
manner, but with a net of larger mesh. Stake nets, for 
catching salmon, were tried on the beach, to the south** 
^ard of Bambrough, three or four years ago, but as the 
p 2 
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valae of the fish taken in them did not repay tke 
expenses, the experiment was not repeated kst season. 

The castle of Holy Island is huilt on a steep rotk, 
about half a mile eastward of the village. When viewed 
firom a distance it appears like a place of considerable 
size, as the rock on which it stands then looks like part 
of the building. On visiting it> however, the stnu^ 
finds it to be an inconsiderable fort, which contains 
nothing interesting, but which repays him for his walk 
by the view that is obtained from it, comprising the 
whole extent of the island, the coast from Berwick to 
Dunstanborough, and the main land to the westward, 
rising at first in a gradual ascent from the shore, and 
bounded in the distance by lofty hills. 

Tourists who are on tolerably good terms with them- 
selves, and who have no particular cause to quarrel with 
the whole world, who are neithw sea nor saddle-sick, 
nor troubled with dyspepsia nor corns, are extremely 
liable, in describing natural scenery, to write in issitno, 
representing each view, whether among the hills or 
by the sea, in narrow glen, or widely extended vale, as 
beautiful in the superlative degree* And how can they 
do otherwise ? For has not the wildest and most 
rugged moor its own charms ? and is there not a beaotj 
in the humblest flower that blooms upon the waste? 
Even in passing the ruined cottage on the fell-side,— 
whose hearth-stone, now damp and moss-covered, was 
in former days surrounded by happy hearts, and in 
whose garden, now grown wild, the old grey-headed 
sire would sit down on the camomile bank to enjoy 
the balmy sweetness of a summer's eve, and the gloriona 
radiance of the setting sun— even in passing such a spot 
the traveller may find something not wholly unpleasinf, 
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though yiewing the desolation with regret, and may he 
tempted to exclaim, as he sees the wild plants reassum- 
ing their natural right to the garden — 

" Nature can work no wrong. 
The very weeds how lovely I the confusion 
Doth speak of breezes, sunshine, and the dew." 

It is pleasant, e^en now, crossing the haj to the 
southward of Holy Island, in a cohle under a douhle- 
reefed lug, lightly hounding over the green wares at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, to look hack upon that 
tree-less isle, to view the ruined abhey upon the high 
ground, a group of fishermen near the beacon on the 
cliff, watching the approach of the smack that comes to 
take their fish to London, and others on the beach 
preparing their nets and lines, or carrying their fish 
ashore. Landing at the head of the bay, a short walk 
of about three miles brings me to Belford again. The 
next morning I proceeded over the hills, and by way of 
Chatton to Chillingham Castle, which lies about six 
miles south-west of Belford. 

ChiUingham Castle is built on a rising ground, haying 
the river Till about half a mile distant to the west, and 
sheltered.towards the south-east by a rocky, mountainous 
ridge, the most elevated point of which is a crag called 
Ras Castle, where, in former times, there used to be a 
beacon to warn the country southward upon an inroad 
of the Scots*. 

• ^* The Lord Evers claymed from the confynes of Berwick, 
south eastward to the water of AyUe [the river Aln] , and so 
down that water to the sea to be all of the east Marchies, and 
this argument was because (as he said) all villages in that quarter 
were contributory to the fyending of the beacon at Rawes 
Castle." — Sir Robert Bowes' 8 Report to the Marquis of Dorset^ 
1551. 
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The style of the huilding sufficiently indicates thst it 
M^as erected after the union of the two crowns, and at a 
period when the owner had no longer reasoa to dread 
the hostile inroads of the Scots. The western front, 
judging from its style, appears to have heen erected 
towards the conclusion of the reign of James the first, 
when the Tudor or Elizabethan style of domestic archi- 
tecture began to decline, and when an imitation of the 
Italian style, as developed in the works of Palladio and 
Scamozzi, began to be introduced in the mansions of 
the nobility and gentry of England. Chillingham 
Castle is the seat of the Earl of Tankerville, whose 
ancestor, Charles Lord Ossulston, succeeded to this pro- 
perty by his marriage, in 1695, with the daughter and 
heiress of Ford Grey, Earl of Tankerville, a descendant 
of the Greys of Chillingham and Wark, an ancient and 
noble family, possessed of great property in Glendale, 
and from which the present Earl Grey is descended. 
There are a few good portraits at Chillingham Castle, 
among the most remarkable of which are those of 
Lord Burleigh, Lord Bacon, Jefferies— the infamoos 
Judge Jefferies — as Lord Chancellor, and Henry Bennet, 
Earl of Arlington. Jefferies, — who, from his bullying 
character, and from his habit of carousing <' pottle- 
deep,'* might be imagined to be of truculent visage and 
rubicund complexion, — appears to have been rather tall 
and thin, and his countenance, though displaying a 
*' practised keenness of eye and a callous hardness of 
face," is far from ferocious. Lord Arlington is repre- 
sented, as he is described by the wits of the period, 
with a black patch across his nose, as if the bridge had 
been broken, an accident which might easily happen if he 
was accustomed to attend his gallant master, Charles XL, 
to those fields in which only he was successfuL 
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Strangers are chiefly induced to visit Chillingham for 
the sake of seeing the wild cattle which are kept in the 
park. Those heautifiil animals are said to he of the 
original breed of wild cattle, which in ancient times — 
ere the *^ first bald Caesar*' showed the Roman legions 
the way to Britain — were common over the whole island. 
They are thus accurately described in " Bewick's Quad- 
rupeds/' by Mr. Bailey, agent of the Earl of Tankerville, 
who had ample opportunity of observing them. 

<< There was formerly a very singular species of wild 
cattle in this country, which is now nearly extinct. 
Numerous herds of them were kept in several parks in 
England and Scotland ; but they have been destroyed 
by various means : and the only breeds now remaining 
in the kingdom, are in the park at Chillingham Castle, 
in Northumberland ; at WoUaton, in Nottinghamshire, 
the seat of Lord Middleton ; at Gisburne, in Craven, 
Yorkshire ; at Lime Hall, in Cheshire ; and at Chartley, 
in Staffordshire. 

<<The principal external appearances which distinguish 
this breed of cattle from all others, are the following : — 
Their colour is invariably white; muzzles black; the 
whole of the inside of the ear, and about one-third of the 
outside, from the tip downwards, red ; horns white, with 
black tips, very fine, and bent upwards : some of the 
bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and a 
half or two inches long. 

<< At the first appearance of any person, they set off 
in a full gallop, and, at the distance of two or three 
hundred yards, make a wheel round, and come boldly up 
again, tossing their heads in a menacing manner : on a 
sudden they make a full stop, at the distance of forty or 
fifty yards, looking wildly at the object of their surprise, 
hut upon the least motion being made, they all again 
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turn rounds and run off with equal speed, but not to tbe 
same distance : forming a shorter circle, -and i^^ 
returning with a bolder and more threatening aspect 
than before, they approach much nearer, probably within 
thirty yards, when they make another stand, and again 
run off: this they do several times, shortening their 
distance, and advancing nearer, till they come within 
ten yards ; when most people think it prudent to leave 
them, not choosing to provoke them further ; for there 
is little doubt but in two or three turns more, they 

would make an attack. 

* * • • * 

" When the cows calve, they hide their calves for a 
week or ten days in some sequestered situation, and go 
and suckle them two or three times a day. If any per- 
son come near the calves, they drop their heada close to 
the ground, and lie like a hare in form, to hide them- 
selves : this is a proof of their native wildness, and is 
corroborated by the following circumstance that happened 
to the writer of this narrative, who found a hidden calf, 
two days old, very lean and very weak : on stroking its 
head, it got up, pawed two. or three times like an old 
bull, bellowed very loud, stepped back a few steps, and 
bolted at his legs with all its force ; it then began to 
paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted as before ; 
but knowing its intention, he stepped aside, and it missed 
him, fell, and was so very weak that it could not rise, 
though it made several efforts : but it had done enough ; 
the whole herd were alarmed, and coming to its rescue, 
obliged him to retire ; for the dams will allow no person 
to touch their calves, without attacking them with impe- 
tuous ferocity. When any one happens to be wounded, 
or is grown weak and feeble through age or sickness, the 
rest of the herd set upon it, and gore it to death. Tbe 
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weigkt of the oxen is generallj from forty to fifty 
stones, the four quarters ; of the cows, about thirty. 
The beef is finely marbled, and of excellent flavour." 

Although it is true that on any person approaching^ 
the herd, those animals generally fly ofif and return again 
in the manner described by Mr. Bailey, yet no stranger 
ought to venture to approach them unless attended by 
(me of the park-keepers ; for at times the bulls wiU, 
without any preliminary wheeling and halting, directly 
attadjL any one whom they perceive coming towards 
them. It is said, that when Bewick was making the 
drawing for his celebrated cut of the Chillingham bull, 
the leader of the herd gave chase to him, and that the 
artist only escaped from the bull's fury, by climbing up 
a tree, where he completed his sketch very much to his 
own satisiaction, while the animal kept bellowing and 
pawing the ground below. About seven years ago, 
when the keepers were about to shoot a bull which they 
had ridden off firom the herd, the infuriated animal sud- 
denly turned upon Lord Ossulston, who was mounted on 
a pony, and after a short chase came up with him, 
and threw both his lordship and the pony to the ground. 
The bull then retired a few paces to gain the advantage 
of a run, but just as he was advancing to renew the 
attack, one of the keepers fired his rifle and brought him 
to the ground. The Countess of Tankerville was in 
the park at the time, and beheld the imminent danger 
to which her only son was exposed. A tree is now 
planted on the spot where the young heir of Tankerville 
had so narrow an escape. 

In 1833, as one of the keepers — ^being on foot, and 
having two or three persons with him — was endeavouring 
to separate one of the bulls from the herd, the animsJ 
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turned upon the party, when each ran off and endea- 

▼onred to save himself as well as be could, according to 

the 

Good old rule, the simple plan, 

of << devil take the hindmost," invariably adopted in 
finch cases. The whole of the party escaped over some 
high pales, except the keeper, who fell when be was at 
a short distance from them, and before he could rise, the 
bull came up, and threw him thrice in succession. The 
animal then left him and appeared to be going away, 
but seeing the keeper attempting to rise, he returned 
and attacked him again, tossing him and goring him with 
his horns, every now and then retiring a few steps and 
taking a ram-rdce at the unfortunate man, none of 
whose companions dared to venture 'beyond the paliag 
to assist him. The bull continued to gore and toss him 
in this manner for nearly a quarter of an hour, till at 
length a cart was obtained, which being backed towards 
the spot, the keeper was lifted into it in a state oi 
insensibility. For some time his life was despaired of, 
but, though dreadfully gored and bruised, he at length 
recovered. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the ballad of Cadyow Castle'*, 
thus describes the attack of the wild bull : — 

*' Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 
What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 

That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

* Minstrelsy, voL iv. p. 207. 
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Fierce, on the hunter's quiyerM band, 

He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow. 
Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, 
• And tosses high his mane of snow." 

In one of the notes to this ballad, Sir Walter g^ves an 
extract from Lesley, whose book was first printed in 
1578, descriptive of those animals. Lesley says that 
they were formerly frequent in Scotland, but they were 
only to be found at three places, Stirling, Cumbernanld, 
and Kincam. In a paper printed at the end of Banna- 
tyne's Journal — " A brief note of the thingis done by 
the Erie of Lennox and his adherents," — apparently 
written towards the conclusion of the year 1570, this 
nobleman and his party are charged, among other things, 
with having caused the destruction of the white cattle 
in Lord Fleming's forest of Cumbernauld : — " They 
have slane and destroyed the dear of his forrest of Cum- 
memald, and the quhit hy and hullis of the said forrest, 
to the gryt destructione of polecie and hinder of the 
commonweill. For that kynd of ky and bullis hes been 
keipit thir money yeiris in the said forrest; and the 
lyke was not mautenit in ony uther partis of the ile of 
Albion, as is weill knawin *.'* In the forest or park of 
. Cadyow, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, a breed pf 
wild cattle were long preserved. According, to the 
writer of the Statistical Account of the Parish of Ham- 
ilton, "they were exterminated^ from economical motives, 
about the year 1760/' Sir Walter Scott says that they 
were extirpated about that time, but he assigns the fero- 
city of the animals, and not the economy of their owner, 
as the cause. The editor of the last edition of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's Poetical Works, however, states, that " the 

* Bannatyne's Journal from 1570 to 1573, p. 521. 
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breed had not been entirely extirpated. There remained 
certainly a magnificent herd of these cattle in Cadyow 
Forest within these few years. 1833." 

From Chillingham to Wooler, the distance is ' about 
six miles, passing over Whitsun-bank, so called from a 
cattle-&ir which is held there on Whitsnn Tnesday. 
The Tankerville Arms, or Wooler Cottage, as the inn is 
frequently called, stands by the side of the main road, 
about half a mile northward of the village, and will 
afford the tourist excellent accommodation, though 
Sandy Macgregor be no longer there to bid him welcome, 
or kindly to ask, as was his custom, though the table 
were loaded with a profusion of eatables, fish, flesh, and 
fowl, of the best — << Would you like a bit of steak done, 
Sir ? Would you like a bit of steak ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Field Sports in Glbndale — Wooleb — Old Towers— 
Ybvbrino Bell — ^Battle Stones — Druidical Circle — 
Cheviot Hill — Floddon — I^ady Heron — Battle of 
Floddon Field — Twisel — St. Cuthbbrt's Boat — 
Norham. 

A PERSON who is fond of field sports may spend a 
fortnight or three weeks very pleasantly in the neigh-* 
bourhood of Wooler, at any season of the year. In 
spring and summer, the Till, the Glen, the Lill-hurn, 
and Wooler water, tempt him abroad to enjoy the 
pleasures of angling. After the twelfth of August, 
when there are no longer whitlings in the stream, and 
when trouts are scarcely to be had either with worm or 
fly, the moor-cock, crowing at the back of Cheviot, in 
the pride of his heart on beholding his loving mate quite 
recovered from the fatigues of incubation, and surrounded 
by a promising family of seven young ones almost as 
big as herself, challenges the sportsman to the hills. In 
September, partridges are numerous among the stubble 
and in the turnip-fields in the low and fertile vale of 
the Till ; and when 

" November's leaf is red and sear," 

how merrily rings the cry of the Galewood hounds 
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among the hills, as they chase sly reynard up bank ani 
down brae, across the balks of Homildon, or over the 
heights of Newton Tor I At the latter end of the year, 
and in winter, when the frosts have relieved puss of her 
superfluous faX and improved her wind, there is excellent 
coursing in the neighbourhood of Wooler ; and the 
greyhounds of Mr. Moffitt, of Doddington,* have the 
character of being the best on the Border : 

*' O'er holt, or hill, there never flew, 
From slip, or leash, there never sprang. 
More fleet of foot, or sure of fang." 

The principal stream in this district, the Till, does 
not bear the same name in the whole of its course. It 
is only called the Till — probably a corruption of the 
SHU^ from its sluggish charrcter— after passing Bewids 
bridge, about four miles southward of Chillingham. 
From Bewick bridge to its source, it is known by the 
name of the Breamish. From Bewick to Till-month, 
where it joins the Tweed, the Till flows in a slow and 
silent current, and in the greater part of its course, its 
banks, consisting of alluvial soil, are but a few feet above 
the level of the water. Pike are caught in many of its 
pools ; it also contains trout, though in no great abund- 
ance ; and whitlings enter it from the Tweed in June 
and July. The upper part of the stream, called the 
Breamish, has its rise among the hills to the south of 
Cheviot, and after running eastward for about twelve 
miles, takes rather a sudden turn to the north, a little 
before it receives the name of the Till. The Breamish, 
as a tront-stream, is decidedly superior to the Till, and 
seldom failsj when its waters have been swelled bj t 
shower, to afford the angler good sport. 

It is well worth the angler *8 while, when staying at 
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Wooler, to make an excursion to the Breamish, in 
going towards which, to the right of the main roady 
about seven miles from Wooler, he will see two large 
unhewn stones, called Percy's Leap, which are said to 
mark the distance which Sir Ralph Percy sprang when, 
he received his death wound at the battle of Hedgely 
Moor, in 1463, fighting for Henry VI., against the 
partisans of Edward IV. ; and a little further to the 
south, on the opposite side of the road, stands Percy's 
Cross, sculptured with the armorial bearings of that 
family, which marks the spot where he died, exclaiming, 
" / have saved the bird in my breast" in allusion to 
bis fidelity to the cause 6i the unfortunate Henry. On 
a stream which joins the Breamish towards its head, 
there is a waterfall, called Linn-hope Spout, where the 
stream dashes over a perpendicular rock, nearly fifty 
feet high. 

The Glen, which joins the Till about four miles 
northward of Wooler^ is the best trout- stream in the 
dale to which it gives name. The Glen is formed by 
two streams, which unite near Kirk Newton ; the one 
called the Bowmont, which rises in Scotland, and runs 
past Yetholm; and the other, called College Bum, 
which has its source on the west side of Cheviot* 
Anglers who are accustomed to fish in the two latter 
streams observe, that, even at a short distance above 
their junction, the trout of the Bowmont are larger and 
finer than those caught in College Burn. Whitlings, in 
the season, are caught in the Glen as well as in the Till. 
Wooler-water, the Lill-burn, and several other streams 
about the foot of Cheviot, contain trout ; but none of 
them, for affording amusement to the angler, can be 
compared with the Glen and its two branches, the 
Bowmont and College Bum. 
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Wooler, which is a large and irregularly huilt viUagei 
stands on rather an elevated situation to the west of the 
road between Morpeth and Coldstream. Though sw- 
rounded by much which is interesting to the antiquary, 
it contains little within itself that is deserving of notice. 
Its old tower is a shapeless ruin, and its church is a 
modern building, without the slightest pretension to 
architectural beauty. The inhabitants of Wooler are 
frank and hospitable ; and the farmers who reside in the 
neighbourhood, and attend its markets, are, in point of 
agricultural skill and personal respectability, second to 
none of their class in England. In a survey of the 
waste lands along the east and middle marches, by Sir 
Robert Bowes and Sir Ralph EUerker, in 1542*, 
Wooler is thus mentioned : " The towneshippe of 
Wouller conteyneth xx** husband lands all plenyshed, 
and had a lytle towre standynge strongely, whiche djd 
muche rely ve as well th^ inhabitants of the same towne 
as of two or thre vyllages nere adjoyninge thereunto. 
Yt stode in a marvelous convenyent place for the defence 
of the countrye hereaboute, and the half of y t ys Men 
downe for lacke of reparacions nowe lately, this same 
yere ; and it had muche nede to be re-edyfyed againe 
for the defence of all that quarter, flFor nere thereby ys 
the common entree and passage of all the Scottes in- 
vadynge this realme or makinge spoyle in tyme of warre 
or troubles peace, and yt is thought that flFourtye pounds 
would yett repare the ruynes and decayes thereof; and 

* Cottonian MSS. Caligula, B. viii. No. 10. There is reason 
to suspect that this survey, or rather general report of the state 
of the east and middle marches was not drawn up, at least in its 
present shape, before the reign of Elizabeth. It is printed ia 
the Rev. John Hodgson's History of Northumberland. 
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yf yt' be not shortely amraded yt wyll all waies, iiv 
jMTOcesse of tyme, fall in gretter decaye and the more 
chargeable to repare. The said towre and muche of 
the towne ys of th' inherytaunce of Mr. Graye, of Chyl- 
lingham> now duringe his mynorytie beinge in warde to 
the kings majestie." 

. The fertility of Glendale, and the numerous sheep 
and cattle that were pastured in its fields and on its 
hillsy held out a great temptation to the Scots to make 
inroads for the sake of pillage ; and on this account it 
was, more than any other district in Northumberland, 
well, provided with towers and bastle houses for the 
protection of the inhabitants; and the two strong castles 
of Norham and Wark, built near the principal fords 
on the Tweed, being generally well garrisoned, were a 
powerful check to predatory invaders. 

Next to Norham and Wark, Ford Castle, possessed 
Jby the powerfiil fsEimily of Heron, was the most con- 
siderable place of defence in Glendale. The manor- 
housre of Etal, the residence of the noble family of 
Manners, from which the present Duke of Rutland is 
descended, was also a place of great strength ; and the 
towers and bastle houses at Barmoor, Duddo, Grindon, 
Twisel, Heaton, Cornhill, Carham, Downham, Pawston, 
Newton, Branxton, Lanton, Akeld, Wooler, Earl, and 
other places, afforded a refuge for the neighbouring 
population on the sudden incursion of a party of maraud- 
ing Scots. " One cannot rationally expect," says 
Fuller, in his Worthies, " fair fabrics here, where th« 
vicinity of the Scots made them to build not for State 
but Strength. Here it was the rule with ancient archi- 
tects, what was firm that was faivy so that it may be 
said of the houses of the gentry herein, Quot mansiones 
M vaoMtioneSy as being all either Castles or castle-lik^j 

Q 
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able to resist (though no solemn Siege) a tnmultiuurj 
Incursion." Most of those towers and fortlets had 
sustained great injury from the frequent attacks of the 
Scots previous to the accession of Elizabeth, and were 
never afterwards thoroughly repaired ; the more peace- 
able state of the borders, and the prospect of a union 
between the two kingdoms, rendering such places of 
defence no longer necessary. 

On the summit of several of the hills, to the north- 
west of Wooler, may be seen the vestiges of encunp- 
ments, or hill-forts, such as are generally ascribed to 
the ancient Britons, and which are supposed by some 
antiquaries to have been formed by the native inhaHtants 
as a defence against their Saxon invaders ; while others 
are of opinion that they are of greater antiquity, and 
that they were erected as places of security against the 
attacks of the Romans. The hills on which such re- 
mains are most plainly to be distinguished, are Homil- 
don, the Yevering BeQ, and Newton Tor. 

A great deal of useless learning has been 4i8pl&7^ 
with respect to the origin of the name of the Yevering 
Bell, and the purpose for which the works on its sum- 
mit were formed, by antiquaries of a certain class, who, 
like cats, see clearest in the dark, and who have always 
most to say where there is least to be known. Such 
profound persons, when they find a grain of wheat on a , 
dunghill of antiquity, always delight to hide it in a 
bushel of chaff; and when unsuccessful in their search, 
they attempt to conceal their failure by the learned dust 
which they raise. It is also remarkable that they gene- 
rally cackle loudest when their produce is nothing but 
a wind-egg. 

The village of Yevering, which consists of a few 
cottages and a fiairm-house, lies about four miles north- 
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west of Wo(Aer. It is supposed to be the place called 
hj Bede, Ad-Gebrin, where Edwin, king of Northum^ 
berland, had his residence, and where Paulinus, after 
eonrerting the king, remained for thirty-six days, cate- 
chising the inhabitants of this part of the country, and 
baptising them in the Glen. The hill called Yevering 
BeU rises immediately to the south-west of the village, 
and its name is obviously derived from its shape, which 
is very much like that of a bell. The genius who 
determined << that by the name of Yevering Bell, or 
Bel-ad-Gebrin, is implied a sacred mount, consecrated 
to the sun, and used in fire worship,'' should have 
endeavoured to fit Saddle-back at the same shop. 
Yevering Bell is about two thousand feet high, and the 
ascent is on all sides steep. The top is gained with 
least difficulty by proceeding from the west and gra- 
dually ascending towards the south, on which side there 
is a gap in the immense stone dike which encircles the 
crown of the hill. The summit is not perfectly level, as 
there is a depression in the middle, from north to south, 
vdiich divides it into two parts. Towards the east, 
i^ere the ground is highest, there appears to have been 
a second enclosure, formed by a mound and trench. 
Nearly in the centre of this enclosure there is a small 
cairn, which has been supposed to be the altar where 
the Druids of BeUad-Gehrin offered sacrifice to the sun. 
This cairn may certainly have been raised by the ancient 
Britons A.C. 54, but it also may have been erected by 
the inhabitants of Yevering, A.D. 1454, as a beacon 
whereon they might raise the bale-fire to warn the 
eastern part of Glendale of the advance of the Scots 
firom the westward. The most remarkable thing on 
the Yevering Bell is the quantity of stones which 
enclose its summit like a fence. The circuit of thi^ 
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enclosure is about a thousand yards ; and the stones lie 
«o thick^ in the manner of a continuous line of ston^ 
•which have been laid to build a dry wall or dyke^ that it has 
been estimated that there are four fothers to every yardi 
Those stones are flat pieces of whinstone, of the same 
kind as others that may be seen lying about on the sides 
of the hill ; and it is likely that a great part of them 
were obtained from its top. No trace of a regularly 
built wall is to be perceived, and they lie in a continuous 
ridge immediately below the brow of the hill. It is not 
unlikely that this enclosure was used by the people of 
the neighbourhood as a place of security for themselves 
and cattle on the alarm of an inroad of the Scots, who, 
unless they were in considerable force, might find it a 
difficult task to force their way to the summit of the 
Bell in opposition to a band of resolute defenders. 

A beautiful and extensive prospect is obtained from 
the top of Yevering Bell. To the south-east are seen 
the woods of Chillingham ; and to the north-east the 
view extends to the sea. To the northward are seen 
Coupland Castle and the hill of Floddon, while further 
to the right are perceived Ewart and Ford, with the TiM 
stealing through the plain of Millfield. To the sooth 
and west the prospect is limited by the surrounding 
hills. At the foot of the Bell, and a little to the south 
of the village, an upright stone, about twelve feet high, 
marks the spot where Sir Robert Umfraville, called 
Rohin Mend-Market, defeated a party of Scots in 14 15; 
and about two miles further eastward, in going towards 
Wooler, a similar stone commemorates the battle of 
Homildon, in which the English, commanded by the 
Earl of Northumberland, his son Hotspur, and the 
Earl of March, in 1402, defeated a Scottish army under 
(he command of the Earl of Douglas^ the successor of 
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the *' gallant chief of Otterburn." It was from a dis- 
pute with Henry IV. concerning the prisoners taken at 
Homildon, that Hotspur engaged the next year in a 
rebellion, which was crushed at the battle of Shrews- 
'bury, where he lost his life. 

On the top of a hill forming the western boundary of 
a narrow glen, called the Kettles, about a mile to the 
west of Wooler, are the traces of an encampment ; and 
on a crag at the southern extremity of the hill, called 
the Eang*8 Chair, it is said that a king sat and viewed 
his army fighting in the glen below. About a quarter 
of a mile ftirther north, there is a large stone, well worn 
on all sides as if it were the parish whetstone, on which 
it is said the soldiers of one of the armies — 



> Untired foes, who cut and came again, 



retired to sharpen their swords after they had become 
blunted in hewing down their adversaries. About half 
a mile northward of this encampment, there is a knoll, 
which had formerly been f^urrounded by a trench* Its 
top is not perfectly level, but slopes towards the east> 
and its general appearance is not unlike that of the 
Mote-hill at Elsdon. At the Three Stane-burn, about 
six miles south-west of Wooler, by way of Middleton, 
there is a small Druidical circle. It is about thirty 
yards in diameter, and nine of the stones, the largest of 
which is not more than five feet high, may still be per- 
ceived above the heather. The view from this circle, 
though lying rather in a howmy near the foot of the 
mountain called Hedgehope, extends south-eastward^ 
through an opening among the hills, to the sea, and 
Brisley Tower, near Alnwick, may be very plainly dis- 
tinguished. On visiting several similar circles in the 
northern counties of England, I have noticed, that, 
though not erected on very elevated situations^ they 
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generally command an extensive prospect, and that a 
£re lighted within them would he seen at a great dis- 
tance hy the inhabitants of the surrounding country. I 
scarcely know a spot between the Trent and &e Tweed, 
excepting the tops of the highest hills, which commands 
a more extensive view than the circle of stones, oiled 
Long Meg and her Daughters, near Little Salkeld, in 
Cumberland, about five miles north-east of Penrith. 

The hiU, properly caUed Cheviot, lies to the south- 
west of Wooler, from which its base, at Langley Ford, ia 
about five miles distant. From Langley Ford to the 
top of the hill is about three miles more. In the Survey 
of the Waste Lands, 1542, previously referred to *,it is 
thus described : << The fforest of Chevyotte ys a moun- 
teyne or greatt hyll, four myles or more of lengthe, 
lyenge betwene the head of Elterbume and the Whyte 
Swyre towarde the easte, and the Hangynge-stone 
towarde the west, and towarde the northe it devy- 
deth England and Scotland by the heighte of yt, as the 
water descendeth and falleth. And the English parte 
thereof exceedeth not three myles of breadeth. And the 
most parte thereof, and especially towarde the heighte, ys 
a wete flowe mosse, so depe that scarcely eyther horse 
or cattail may go thereupon, excepte it be by the syde 
of certayne lytle broukes and waters that spryngeth forth 
of the mountayne, by reason whereof the said ys not 
inhabytable nor serveth very lytle for the pasture of any 
cattail, except only wylde bestes, as redde dere and roes. 

'^ Out of the southest parte of the said mountape 
springeth and descendeth a lytle ryn'f , called CoUedge, 

* Cottonian MSS. Caligula B. viii, No. 10, and the Rev. John 
Hodgson's History of Northumberland, part iii, vol. 2. 

t *' Ryn," for " ryncll,»» or runnel, a small stream. At foKo 
64 of the same MSS. Elterbume is twice called "^ a lyde rynnell 
or water.** 
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And out from the south side thereof an other lytle 
brooke or water called Caldegate, and upon the sydes 
as well of the two lytle ryns, as nere to other lytle 
brookes spi^nginge out of the said mountayne, and 
descendinge into the said two lytle ryns, there growyth 
many allers and other ramell * wood, which servethe 
muche for the buyldinge of suche small houses as be 
used and inhabyted by husbandmen in those partes. 

*' The Scottes, as well by nighte tyme secretly, as upon 
the daie tyme with more force, do come into the said 
forrest of CheYyott dyverse tymes, and steale and carry 
awaie much of the saide wood, whiche ys to them a great 
profiyte for the mayntenance of their houses and buyld- 
ingesy and small redresse can be had by the lawes and 
cnstomes of the marches ; wherefore we thinke yt expe- 
dient that some greatter correction and punyshement 
were devysed for suche as steale and take awaie the said 
wood in forme aforesaid. And also upon suche Englysh* 
men as geve or sell any of the said wood unto the Scottes. 
And the one half of the said forrest of Chevyotte ys of 
the inherytaunce of the Lord Conyers, and the other half 
thereof was of the inherytaunce of Syr James Strangways, 
Knygbte, decessyd." 

From Wooler to the farm-house at Langley Ford, 
there is a tolerably good road, which, for about a mile, 
lies by the side of a stream that rises to the south of 
Cheviot, and whose banks are still skirted by alders and 
" ramell wood." Persons who ride from Wooler with 
the intention of ascending Cheviot, will find it most 
conveni^t to leave their horses at Langley Ford ; for, 
though they may ride to the top, there is a great likeli<* 

* '* RameU wood/' is natural copse-wood. Mention is made 
of a " banc ful of rammel grene treis,'* in the " CompUynt of 
8eotiaiid.''. 
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hood of their heing hogged hj the way, even in tiid 
driest weather, to saj nothing of the difficulty in crossing 
many of the drains and sykes which channel its side^ 

The ascent of Cheviot, though not very steep, is very 
toilsome ; and springs and patches of bog in manypkces 
cause the traveller to make a wide circuit in order to 
avoid them. A few greyish whinstones appear at the sur- 
face in some places, but the hill is mostly well covered 
with heather and moss, patched here and there iHth 
peat or bog. Cheviot is the highest hill on the Border, 
its summit being 2,658 feet above the level of the sea. 
Its top is a perfect bog, in some places quite impassMiMe 
from the accumulation of water, which finds its way 
through numerous deep sykes to the sides of the hill. 
There are two heaps of stones on the top of Cheviot^ 
the one called the Easter and the other the Wester Casm. 
Persons ascending the hill from the east generally find ft 
difficult to reach the Wester Cairn, except in very dry 
weather. On the north-west side of Cheviot there is a 
deep chasm, called the Hen Hole, in which there is fre- 
quently to be seen a snow egg at Midsummer. Ther^ 
is a tradition, that a party of hunters, when chasing a roe 
upon Cheviot, were wiled by the fairies into the Hen 
Hole, and could never again find their way out. 

From the top of Cheviot — ^which is not conical like 
many of the hills which surround it, but appears rather 
like a broad ridge— a view of the coast of Northumber- 
land is obtained, from Berwick to Tynemouth. To the 
south is seen the high land in the county of Durham* 
To the northward, the view is bounded by Soutra Fdlj 
and the Lammermuir hills ; and to the north-west, the 
Eildon hills form a conspicuous object. To the west 
and south-west, the eye wanders over a *' multitude of 
hills,*' mostly of a conical shape, green to their veiy 
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tafinnits, and indenting with each other in the manner 
Iwfaieh heralds term nebuka. 

As ClM^viot is frequently enveloped in a sudden misty 
ti -stranger ought never to venture upon it alone. A 
few years ago, a lady ascended Cheviot attended hy a 
jguide, n^hom she dismissed on reaching the top of the 
bill, as she wished to give the rein to her imagination; 
luid to enjoy the pleasure of wandering over Cheviot 
alone. She had, however, cause to repent of her fancji 
for a mist coming suddenly on, she lost her way, and 
continued to wander ahout the hill for several hours, 
sometimes sticking in the moss, and sometimes tumhling 
into a 8yke> till at length, nearly exhausted with terror 
and fatigue, she contrived to reach Langley Ford ahout 
midnight. 

Floddon hill, — where the Scottish army lay encamped, 
previous to. the 

Carnage drear, 
Of Floddon'8 fatal field, 
Where shiver' d was fair Scotland's ^ear, 
And broken was her shield, — 

k ahoa^ eight miles north hy west from Wooler. It is 
db o tt fiaur miks distant from the Tweed ; six from 
J^ucmoor, where the English army halted on the night 
before the battle : and five from Twisel Bridge, where 
tfaeir vanguard and artillery passed the Till. To the 
south of Floddon is the low plain of Millfield, the road 
across which from Wooler coiild be commanded by artil- 
leiy on the hill-top. To the eastward the Till is unford- 
ahlef and can only be crossed at Ford Bridge. To the 
westward of Floddon, the country is hilly ; and to the 
north-east, from Palinsburn to Twisel Bridge, in the 
line of the advance of the English army, the ground is 
uneven* 

Weber, in his notes on the Battle of Floddon FieH 
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observes, with his usual sagacity : — " The wily Surrey 
must have been advised by some trusty informer of th^ 
chivalrous intention of the Scottish monarch to fight 
him without any advantage of situation ; otherwise he 
would never have ventured to pass a bridge liable to be 
destroyed by the Scottish artillery. This is another 
circumstance, which supports the authenticity of the 
inference of Lady Heron" [having discovered the coun- 
cils of the Scottish king to the Earl of Surrey]. This 
may be considered a fair sample of the manner in which 
the circumstances connected with the battle of Roddoa 
are misrepresented by many writers, who, giving credit 
to an idle tale about an intrigue between the King of 
Scots and Lady Heron, pretend that he mis-spent his 
time in dalliance with her, and that she betrayed him to 
Surrey, Sir Walter Scott says, that the only distinct 
detail of the Field of Floddon is in Book XI. of Pink^^ 
ton's History of Scotland, and that all former accounts 
are fiill of blunder and inconsistency. Pinkerton's detail 
of the battle is certainly the most accurate which has 
appeared, but in the account of the causes which led to 
the defeat of the Scots, he is as inconsistent as any of 
his predecessors. He adopts, from Pittscottie, the mere* 
dible story of the king intriguing with Lady Heron, 
while his natural son, the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
became the paramour of her daughter ; he states that 
Lady Heron betrayed the king to Surrey ; and most 
ridiculously asserts, that James had not even a suspicion 
of the counter-march of the English, although he says 
that they << encamped for the night at Barmoor, about 
two miles distant ^m the Scottish army." He speaks 
of the Scottish army being confined to the barren extre- 
mity of England, when they were, in fact, encamped in 
the most fertUe part of Northumberland, only four miles 
distant from their own frontier, and within twenty of 
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the most fertile district in Scotland. He also says, that 
their provisions began to fail, although in the account 
of the battle printed at London by Richartl FaqueSi 
liild, it is stated, that after the battle there was found 
in the Scottish camp, <<plentie of wyne, here, ale, beef, 
mutton, salfysshe, chese, and other yytalles necessary 
and conyenient for such a great army." 

With respect to Pitscottie's story of the incestuous 
intercourse carried on between the king and Lady Heron, 
and between his son and her daughter, no person of 
healthy mind could believe it, unless it were supported 
by better authority ; ^d no contemporary author men- 
dons such a circumstance *• There is reason to belieye 
that Lady Heron never had a daughter ; at least no 
mention is made of any daughter in the genealogical 
tables of the Heron fiimily, printed by Sir Richard 
Heron, in 1798. Lady Elizabeth. Heron — whose name, 
Elizabeth, is expressly mentioned by Hall — was the 
first wife of Sir William Heron of Ford, and she bore 
him an only son, William, who died in the life-time of 
his father. It would be difficult to say how old Lady 
H^ron was at the time of the battle of Floddon, but we 
know from the Heron pedigree that her husband was 
then in his thirty-seventh year. 



* The Rev. Robert Lambe, in his notes on the poem of Flod- 
don Field, says that there is a tradition, that King James finding 
himself likely to be drowned in crossing the "West Ford, at Nor- 
ham, on his return from a yisit to Lady Heron, made a vow to 
dedicate a church to the Virgin, on the banks of the Tweed, if 
she would bring him safe to land ; and which vow he fulfilled by 
founding the church of Lady-Kirk, in 1500. A writer of the 
stamp of Sanders, the Jesuit — ^who makes Henry VIII. father of 
Anne Boleyn—drawing shrewd inferences from this hint, might 
conclude that James was the father of Lady Heron's pretended 
daughter. 
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That the king might ** meddle,*' in Pitscottie's phrase, 
\¥ith Lady Heron is possible; hut Pitscottie himself 
affords a satisfactory contradiction to the statement 
that James, << dissolved in indolence and love," bad 
spent his time in dalliance with her, instead of marching 
forward into England. James crossed the Tweed on 
the 22nd of August, and he did not succeed in taking 
Noriiam Castle, — ^which it would have heen unsafe to 
hare left in his rear in the possession of the English,-— 
till the 29th ; and yet we are informed hy Pitscottie 
that Lady Heron passed southward to the Earl of Surrey 
at York, which city he left on August 26th. What 
time then did the king mis-spend in intriguing with 
Lady Heron ? It is evident from Hall's account, that 
Lady Heron must have had some communication with 
the Earl of Surrey previous to the fourth of September, 
for on that day he sent " Rouge Crosse, pursuivant of 
armes, with a trompet to the Kynge of Scottes, wyth 
certayne instruccions signed by the said erle, conteyn- 
ynge woorde by woorde as foloweth.— Fyrste, where 
there hath bene suyte made to the Kynge of Scottesi 
by Elizabeth Heron, wyfe to Wylliam Heron* of Forde, 
now prysoner in Scotlande, for castynge downe of the 
house or castell of Ford<f ; and as the sayde Elizabeth 
reporteth uppon communication had, the sayde Kynge 
hath promysed and condescended to the sayd Elizabeth^ 
that if she anye tyme before none, the fift daye of Sep- 
tember^ woulde brynge and delyver unto hym the Lorde 
Johnstoune and Alexander Hume, then p^sonners in 
England, he then is contented and agreed that the sayde 

* John Heron having concealed himself after the death of Sir 
Robert Kerr, his brother, Sir William Heron of Ford, Lady 
Heron's husband, was delivered up in his stead by Henry VIL 
.to his son-in-law, the King of Scots. Sir William was kept 
imprisoned in Fast Castle until after the battle of Floddon. 
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}iou8e or castell shall stande wythout castynge do^vme» 
brenynge, or spoylynge the same ; whereunto the sayde 
earle is content with, that uppon this condicion, that yf 
the sayde Kynge wyll promytte the assuraunce of the 
sayde castell, in maner and forme aforesayde, under hi^ 
seale, to deliver the sayde Lorde Johnstoune and Alex- 
ander Hume, immediately uppon the same assuraunce. 
And in case the sayde Kynge can and wyll be content 
to delyver the said Heron out of Scotlande, then the 
sayde earle shal cause to be delivered to the sayde 
Kynge, the two gentlemen and two other^ Syr George 
Hume and William Carre*.*' 

Since the King of Scots required that Lord John- 
stone and Sir Alexander Hume should be delivered up 
before noon, on the fifth of September, it does not seem 
unreasonable to conclude that Lady Heron must have 
left Ford at least a week before. James, however, if he 
were her lover, acted in a manner extremely ungallant, 
for he declined to abide by the conditions which he 
himself had proposed ; and on leaving his encampment 
near Ford, to take up a stronger position on Floddon- 
hill, he burnt down the castle. It has been uncharitably 
conjectured that James was prompted to this act of 
vengeance from a conviction that Lady Heron had 
betrayed him to Surrey. Sir Walter Scott, in the 
notes to Marmion, observes, in a most unchivalric 
spirit, that " part of the pretence of Lady Heron*^ 
negociations with James was the liberty of her hus- 
band." It might be supposed that a woman could 
scarcely have more powerful reasons for negociating 
with a king than to procure her husband*8 release from 

* Hall's Chronicle of England, 154B. Quoted in the Appen* 
iiix to Weber's edition of the Battle of Floddon Field. 
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a prison, and to save ber castle from destniction. It 
appears, therefore, evident, that Lady Heron, so far 
from deLijing the advance of the king bj her wiles, 
had left Ford soon after he had crossed the Tweed, in 
order to intercede with Surrey, that he wonld deliver 
np to the king two Scottish prisoners, and thus prevent 
her house being burnt down. If James were reaUy the 
gallant of Lady Heron, he must soon have become tired 
of her, and his sending her away to seek sureties to 
save her house from being burnt, was making an un- 
grateftd return for her favours, and would say little for 
his character as a champion of the dames. 

It is difficult to conceive, looking with an unpreju- 
diced eye at the accounts of both Scottish and English 
historians, in what manner Lady Heron could betray 
the king, for as she left Ford before he took up his 
position at Floddon, she could have nothing to betray 
in this respect; neither can it be supposed that she 
should be acquainted with the king's councils at Floddon 
when she was staying at Alnwick, or Newcastle^ unless 
we at once conclude that she was a witch, which indeed 
seems to be as rational as to believe that she in any 
manner contributed to the defeat of the Scots. It is 
ridiculous to hear authors and commentators speaking 
of the king being betrayed by Lady Heron, and being 
taken by surprise, after Surrey had sent him a formal 
challenge, specifying the day on which he would give 
battle to the Scottish host. The Scottish king had his 
choice of the ground, and it is morally impossible that 
he should be unacquainted with the movements of the 
English army. When he heard of Surrey advancing 
from Barmoor towards Twisel, he still had the option 
to fight or to retire into Scotland. To have adopted 
the latter alternative would have left a stain on the 
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eliiyalric character which he affected. Surrey kept his 
word, and met the king on the day that he had ap- 
pointed. By endeavouring to gain a hill to the west- 
ward of the Scots, he forced the king to abandon his 
advantageous position on Floddon-hilL The battle was 
obstinately contested, but the Scots were not engaged 
in a good cause ; they fought not for liberty and home 
as at Bannockbum. They were summoned to invade 
England on no just, or even popular, cause of quarrel, 
bat to gratify their king's caprice. The expedition was 
neither well planned nor well executed, and James> 
who could neither safely advance nor honourably retreat, 
paid the penalty of his rashness on Floddon Field* 

The principal reason which James assigned for invad-* 
ing England, was to obtain satisfaction for the death of 
Sir Robert Kerr, warden of the east marches, who was 
slain at a border meeting, about 1508^, by the bastard 
Heron and two other Englishmen, named Lilbum and 
Starhead ; and for the death of Andrew Barton, whom 
the Earl of Surrey's sons, Edward and Thomas, had 
attacked as pirate, and killed at sea in 1511. The 

* Sir Walter Scott, who has frequently mentioned this cir- 
comstance, always speaks of it as having happened in 1511, 
though it most certainly occurred in the reign of Henry VII. 
The following passage occurs in the draft of a letter from an 
English envoy at Edinburgh to Henry VII. : — 

" That notwithstandyng dyvers of hys subjects [James 4th*8,] 
under the confidens of the seyd amyte hath takyn great scathe ; 
whyche scathe he accomplyth nat in the losse of ther goods, but 
the slauthurs of hys nobyU men, especyally of his warden slain 
it a day of trew : and that no redress kan be had therof, for as 
myche as the bastard Heyron was fyled of the seyd murder and 
ys sufferyd to be within your reame ondelyvered." — Pinkerton's 
Hist, of Scotlandf vol. ii. Appendix, p. 446. The original draft 
is to be found in Cottonian MSS. Caligula, B. viii. foL 151. 
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king's real object, however, was to oblige Henry VIII. 
to abandon the war which he was then carrying on 
against Louis XIL in Flanders. It appears from Pits- 
cottie that James had been invited to invade England 
by the French queen, who made a romantic appeal to 
his gallantry, and sent him a ring off her £nger, ynt\i 
fourteen thousand French crowns, to pay his expensoS) 
to induce him to raise *^ an army, and come three foot 
of ground, on English ground, for her sake.*' 

The Earl of Surrey, to whom Henry had intrusted 
the defence of the kingdom during his absence, was at 
Pomfret when he heard of the Scots having crossed the 
Tweed. He immediately set out for Newcastle, having 
previously summoned the nobility and gentry of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, as well as those of the northern counties; 
to meet him with their forces at that town on the first 
of September. On the SOth of August he reaiM 
Durham, where he received St. Cuthbert's banner 
from the prior ; and on the same day he arrived at 
Newcastle, where he was met by Lord Dacre, Sir Wil- 
liam Bulmer, Sir Marmaduke Constable, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the northern coanties. 
At Newcastle he appointed a general rendezvous for his 
army, on Sunday, the 4th of September, at the viUage 
of Bolton, about &ye miles west by north of Alnwi(^. 

Owing to the coarseness of the weather and the 
bad state of the roads, which hindered his forces from 
coming up, the earl was obliged to remain at Alnwick 
on the Sunday, where he was joined by his son Thomas 
Howard, Lord Admiral, with live thousand men, which 
he had bropght with him by sea. From Alnwick he 
«ent a pursuivant to the Scottish king, upbraiding him 
with his breach of truce, and offering to give him battle 
on the Friday next ensuing. His son^ the Lord Adminl» 
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at the same time sent a message to the king* saying 
that he would be in the vanguard, ready to justify the 
death of Andrew Barton, against him and all his people. 
On Monday, the fifth of September, the English army 
took the field at Bolton, where Surrey, early on the 
Tuesday morning, received an answer, by a Scottish 
herald, to his message, in which he was informed, that 
with respect to delivery of the prisoners and the burning 
of Ford, the king would use his own discretion, but that 
he would abide to give him battle on the day appointed. 
On the Tuesday the English advanced to Wooler Haugh, 
where they remained till the Thursday. 

Surrey having discovered that the king had burnt 
Ford Castle, and taken up a strong position on Floddon 
Hill, sent a pursuivant with another letter to the 
Scottish camp, dated << Woller-haughe, the 7th day of 
September, at five of the clock in the afternoon," 
upbraiding the king with breaking his promise, and 
offering to give him battle on M illfield Plain next day. 
<< Albeit," saith the earl in his missive of defiance, '* it 
hatbe pleased you to change your said promise, and put 
yourself into a ground more like a fortresse or campe 
than upon any indifferent ground for battell to be 
tryede, wherefore considering the day apointed is so 
nighe aproching, I desire now of your Grace for the 
accomplishment of your honorable promise, you will 
despose yourself for your parte, like as I shall doo for 
myne, to be tomotrowe with your host in your side of 
the plain of Milfeild, in likewise as I shall doo for 
myne, and shalbe with the subjects of my Sovereign 
Lorde on my side of the playne of the said feilde to give 
you battell betwixt xii of the clock and iij in the 
aftemoone, upon sufBcient warning by you to be given 

R 
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by yiijth. or ix of the clock in the morning, by the Mad 
Purse vant*." 

Finding that the king would not descend from his 
advantageous post, and give him battle on the plain of 
Millfield, Surrey left Wooler Haugh. Crossing the 
Till near Weetwood, he proceeded behind the high 
ground to the southward of Doddington, in the direction 
of Berwick, to the village of Barmoor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which his army lay encamped on the Thurs^ 
day night. Early on the Friday morning, instead of 
pursuing his march towards Berwick, he faced the north- 
west, and proceeded by way of Duddo towards Twisel 
bridge, where the vanguard and the artillery passed 
the Till about eleven in the forenoon ; the main body 
crossing at the Mill-ford, about a mile higher up the 
stream. As the English did not commence their mardi 
from Barmoor until after daylight in the morning, it is 
impossible to believe that the leaders of the Scottish 
host were not acquainted with their movements. James, 
however, appears to have thought it more prudent to 
retain his vantage ground on Floddon Hill than to 
descend from his position and oppose the English when 
crossing the Till. 

The English vanguard, after crossing the 111], 
advanced towards Branxton, as if their intention had 
been to occupy an eminence near to that village, and h 
little to the westward of Floddon. The Scots by this 
manoeuvre were compelled either to descend from the 
hill to oppose them, or to allow their enemies to take 

* Surrey's second letter of challenge to James IV. printed at 
p. 86, Tol. i. of Sir H. Ellis's ** Original Letters, IllustratiTe of 
English History." 
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vip 8 formidable position between them and their own 
ceuntTj. As the numbers of the hostile armies were 
nearly equal*, it would have been no wonderful act of 
bravery on the part of James to have voluntarily 
descended from Floddon Hill and. engaged his enemy on 
the plain ; but he never left his position until compelled 
by the more skilful generalship of his veteran adversary. 

The Scottish army perceiving their enemies advanc- 
ing, set fire to their huts and litter on Floddon Hill, the 
smoke of which being blown by a south wind towards 
the English army, prevented them from seeing the 
moyements of the Scots, a body of whom, under cover 
of the smoke, proceeded to occupy the hill, towards 
which the English vanguard was advancing. Some 
writers, who have related the particulars of the battle, 
have gravely asserted that the smoke thus raised was of 
great service to the English, as it enabled them to ad- 
vance and form their line of battle unperceived ; as if 
the Scots had gained no advantage but rather sustained 
an injury by their own deliberate act. 

If the representations of some modem historians, who 
are nevertheless great sticklers for the chivalric cha- 
racter of James and the determined courage of his 
followers, were correct, we must conclude that the Scots 
must have had great apprehensions of an encounter with 
the English at Floddon Field. Of the heroic devotion 

♦ Pitscottie says that Lady Heron informed Surrey that the 
Scottish army had decreased to only ten thousand men ; and he 
almost immediately afterwards states that the vanguard under the 
Earl of Huntley and Lord Hume consisted of ten thousand ; and 
that the main body under the King ** passed not above twenty 
thousand men.'' Hall says that the English army, when assem- 
bled at Bolton, amounted to twenty-six thousand men , but there 
is reason to believe that it consisted of five thousand more. 
r2 
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of the Scottish nobility and the courage of their 
followers there can be no doubt ; but the character of 
James appears to be much over-rated. It is but little 
commendation to say that he was braye> for that qmlity 
was characteristic of the age; and his gallantry appears to 
have been of that kind to which Charles II. has stronger 
claims than Sir Philip Sidney. In religion he was a 
bigot> whose time was alternately passed in what he 
believed to be sin, and in endeavouring to compound with 
his conscience by a course of absurd penance. As to 
his chivalric character, it must have been^ow indeed, 
if that which Sir Walter Scott states be correct : that, 
*^ he is supposed to have smiled internally, when the 
Border and Highland champions bled and died in the 
savage sports of chivalry, by which his nuptials were 
solemnised *.'* If this be true, he ought in future to 
be ranked with such kings as Louis XI., and not with 
such as Francis I. 

By the time that the smoke, occasioned bythe burn- 
ing of the Scottish huts and litter, had cleared away, the 
English had crossed the small stream of Palinsbum,— 
which Hall calls Sandyford, — and the two armies now 
appeared within a short distance of each other. The 
English army, fronting the south, and extending east 
and west, was formed in three divisions, with a body of 
cavalry under the command of Lord Dacre in the rear as 
a reserve. Surrey's eldest son. Lord Thomas Howard, 
commanded the right division, the right wing of which 
was led on by his younger brother, Sir Edmund Howard. 
Surrey himself commanded in the centre ; and the third 
division, consisting chiefly of Cheshire and Lancashire 
men, was under the command of Sir Edward Stanley. 

* Border Minstrelsy, vol. i., p. 105. Edit. 1834. 
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The artillery was in front, in the intervals between the 
divisions. The Scottish armj appears to have been 
drawn np in a similar manner. The extreme right of 
the English was opposed to the left wing of the Scots 
under the command of the Earl of Huntley and Lord 
Hume ; while that part of the first division under the 
immediate command of Thomas Howard, Lord Admiral, 
was encountered by the Scots imder the Earls of 
Crawford and Montrose. The Scottish centre was led 
on by the King himself; and the right division, consist- 
ing chiefly of Highlanders, was under the command of 
the Earls Lennox and Argyle. The Earl of Bothwell 
had charge of the reserve, which consisted chiefly of his 
own followers, and of men from Lothian. 

The most experienced of the Scottish nobility appear 
to have strongly urged the king to decline giving battle 
to Surrey. The old Earl of Angus, Archibald, Bell- 
the-Cat, having remonstrated with the king on the 
impolicy of engaging the English, James told the 
veteran warrior that " if he was afraid he might go 
home." Angus, it is said, shed tears on hearing the 
scornful reproof, and quitted the field, leaving his two 
sons to fight, and lose their lives, under the banner of a 
king who had so unfeelingly insulted him. At a council 
which was held of the Scottish chiefs. Lord Lindesay 
strongly advised that they should decline a battle in 
which they might lose much but could gain little. 
*< I compare your lordships," said he, *' to an honest 
merchant^ who would, in his voyage, go to dice with a 
common hazarder, and there to jeopardy a rose-noble on 
a cast against a gleed halipeny; which, if this merchant 
wins, it will be counted but little, or else nought ; but 
if he tynes, he tynes his honour, with that piece 
of gold, which is of more valour. So, my lords, ye 
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may understand by this, ye shall be called the merchant, 
and your king a rose-noble, and England the common 
hazarder, who has nothing to jeopardy but a gleed 
halfpeny, in comparison of your noble king and an old 
crooked carle lying in a chariot*." James, howeTer, 
obstinately rejected their advice, and determined to risk 
a battle. 




• Pitscottie, p. 115. 
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In the annexed sketch, representing the line of 
Surrey's march from Barmoor, and the position of the 
armies between Flpddon and Branxton, the different 
divisions are indicated as follows : 



ENGLISH. 

1 . Sir Edmund Howard. 

2. The Lord Admiral Howard. 

3. The Earl of Surrey. 

4. Sir Edward Stanley. 

5. Reserve under Lord Dacre. 



SCOTCH. 

6. Earl Huntley & Lord Hume. 

7. Earls Crawford & Montrose. 

8. The King of Scots. 

9. Earls of Lennox & Argyle. 
10. Reserve under the Earl of 

Bothwell. 

The battle began about four in the afternoon of Fridays 
9th of September, but previous to the armies coming to 
close encounter, there appears to have been cannonading 
on both sides. Hall says that the master gunner of 
the English killed by his discharges the master gunner of 
Scotland, and drove his men from their guns, so that the 
Scottish ordnance did no harm to the English, while 
the artillery of the latter << shotte into the myddes of the 
kynges battayl and slewe many persones *." The right 
wing of the English, under Sir Edmund Howard, was 
attacked with such vigour by the Scots under the Earl of 
Huntley and Lord Hume, that the English were thrown 
into disorder. Sir Edmund himself was beaten down, 
and part of the English fled. The fugitives are said to 
hare been a party of Cheshire men, who were dissatisfied 
at being separated from the rest of their countrymen under 
Stanley, and placed under the command of a Howard. 
Sir Edmund was rescued from his peril by a band of 

* Some Scottish historians say that James forbade his cannon 
to be discharged at the English ; a story which is not at all likely, 
unless we suppose the king to have been most thoroughly 
infatuated. 
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north conntrymen, led on by John Heron, the bastard ; 
and Lord Dacre coming up with the reserve, checks 
the farther progress of the Scots. Afiter this first 
encounter, it is said that Lord Home most uoacconnt- 
ably withdrew irom the conflict, and for the remainder 
of the day remained a spectator of the fight. Pitscottie* 
says that Lord Hume, when urged by the Earl of 
Huntley to advance to the assistance of the king, an- 
swered, << He does well that does for himself. We 
have foughten our vanguards, and have won the same : 
therefore let the lave do their part as well as we.** 
According to the same author the Earl of Huntley 
called his men together by trumpet and slug-horn, 
intending to have advanced to the succour of the Idng^ 
but that ere he arrived the battle was over f . 

The Scottish division under the Earls of Crawford 
and Montrose attacked the English, commanded by 
the Lord Admiral^ who, perceiving the main body of 
the Scots under the king descending the hill, sent the 
Agnus Dei that he wore at his breast, as a token to 
his father, requesting him to bring forward his division 
in all haste. Surrey immediately advanced, and was 
encountered by the Scottish centre led on by the king, 
who, surrounded by his nobles and the chosen men of 
his army, and supported by the reserve under the Earl 
of Bothwell, made so Prions an assault upon the 
English, that for a time the victory seemed to incline 
towards the Scottish side. 

• Lindesay of PitsCottie's History of ScoUand, p. 1X7, Folio 
edition. 1728. 

t The Earl of Huntley was one of the few Scottish nobles who 
escaped alive from Floddon Field. He however lost his standard 
there, which was taken hy Sir William Molyneux, a Cheshire 
knight, ancestor of the Earl of Sefton. 
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The Scottish right wing, consisting chieflj of High- 
landers, under the Earls of Lenox and Argyle, rushing 
in a tiunultuous manner from the hill — ^prohahlj Flod- 
don— on which thej were stationed, in order to support 
the main hody, were attacked in flank hy the Cheshire 
and Lancashire men under Sir Edward Stanley. Stanley 
having routed this division of the Scots, pressed forward 
to assail the rear of the main hody, commanded by the 
king^ which, about the same time^ was also attacked by 
the Lord Admiral, who had defeated the Scots opposed 
to him, and slain their leaders, Crawford and Montrose. 
The Scottish centre, though assailed on all sides, con- 
tinued to maintain their ground with the most deter- 
mined courage, and the king with his principal nobles 
and the flower of his army were hewed down by the 
English bill-men. Night at length put an end to the 
carnage, and the remainder of the Scottish army retired 
from the fleld. 

** It is not to be doubted," says the writer of the 
account of the battle, printed by Richard Faques about 
1513, ^ that the Scottes fought manly, and were de- 
termyned outher to wynne the felde or to dye. They 
were also as well apoynted, as was possyble, at all 
poyntes with armoure and hameys, so that fewe of them 
were slain with arrowes. Howbeit the bylles dyd bete 
and hewe them downe with some payne and daunger to 
Englysshemen. The sayd Scottes were so playnely de- 
termyned to abyde batayle, and not to flee, that they put 
oiF theyr bootes and shoes, and faught in the vampes 
of theyr hoses, every man for the most parte with a 
kene and a sharpe spere of Ave yerdes long and a target 
afore him. And when theyr speres fayled, and were all 
spent, then they j&ught with great and sharpe swerdes, 
makyng lytell or no noys." 
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In an account of the battle, writtisn in Freneb, .and 
preserved in the Herald's College, London *, it is stated 
that the chase continued for a league and a bal^ in 
which there was marvellously great slaughter, and that 
ten thousand more of the Scots would have been slain^ 
had the English been on horseback. Hall also sajs, 
that ** after the feld was foughte, and the Scottes fled, 
many Englyshemen folowed them into Scotlande, and 
were so farre that they wiste not whiche way to retume, 
and so were taken prysoners of the Scottes that were 
in the two battailes that fled first, and never fought. 
Also dyverse were taken by the Lorde Chamberlayne 
of Scotlande (Lord Hume) which fought with the wyng 
of Sir Edmond Howard, and were carried with hym to 
the nomber of sixtye. Of the Scottes that fledd^^ some 
passed over the Twede at Caudestreme Foorde, and 
other by the drye marshes, durynge the tyme of the 
fyghte." There is, however, reason to believe that the 
retreat of the main body of the Scots who had fought 
under the king was not precipitate^ and that but £ew of 
the English continued to pursue them. Had they fled 
in a precipitate manner, and been chased, with great 
slaughter, for a league and a half, Surrey would have 
needed no scout watch to inform him of their retreat f • 

* This curionB account, which is commonly referred to as the 
original **• Gazette *' of the battle of Floddon,|[is printed in the 
Appendix to the second volume of Pinkerton's History of Scot- 
land. Pinkerton is inclined to think that it was written by Lord 
Thomas Howard himself. It is entitled ** Articles envoues anx 
Maistres des Postes du Roy d* Angleterre, par son serviteur, de 
la fourme et maniere de battaile d'entre le Roy d'Escosse et 
Monsr. le Conte de Surrey, lieuten. dud. Sr. Roy d'Angleterre, 
a Brankston, le iz jour de Septembre, lequel serviteur estoit a la 
d'battaile." 

t « Yf the day had been longer by thre hours, or that the 
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It would appear that the English general was not ap- 
prised of the Scots haying abandoned the field, until 
daylight next morning, when a party of horse under 
Lord Dacre discovered the Scottish ordnance deserted 
on the hill side. There fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish seventeen pieces of cannon, which the writer of the 
French account of the battle, in the Herald's College, 
describes as being the neatest, the best fiMhioned, and 
the smallest in the touch-hole that ever he saw* 
Among them were the beautiful train called the Seven 
Sisters, cast by Robert Borthwick *, Master of Artillery 
to the Scottish king. 

In the French account it is said that about 10,000 of 
Uie Scots were slain ; and of the English less than 1,400. 
Hmll says, that of the Scots 12,000 were slain, at the 
least, of the best gentlemen and flower of Scotland ; and 
that on the English side were slain, and taken, less than 
1,500, as appeared by the book of wages, when the 
soldiers were paid. Those accounts, however, cannot 
be admitted as correct, unless we suppose that the Scots 
stood merely like sheep to be slaughtered ; whereas it is 

Englishemen had had vitayles, so that they myght have hydden 
styll together, they had not alonelye made the greatest dystresse 
of the Scottes by death, and takynge, that the lyke hath not been 
sene in one day.'' — ** When the felde was done, and the skoute 
watche broughte worde that there was no more appearance of 
the Scottes, bnt were all returned, the earle thanked God wyth 
humble harte, and called to him certaine lordes and other gentle- 
men, and made them knightes." — HalPs Chronicle. 1548. 

* Sir Walter Scott, in his account of Bothwick Castle, in the 
Prorincial Antiquities of Scotland, says, " He put on his guns 
this rude legend — 
** Machina sum Scoto Borthwic fabricata Roberto." 
In the French account above referred to, six Serpentynes are 
mentioned as ''plus grandes et plus longues, que Serpentyne que 
le Roy nre Sr. a.'* 
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evident that the determination with which the main 
hody fought, rendered the victory uncertain, even to 
the very last, when night parted the combatants. The 
loss of the Scots was undoubtedly great, but we cannot 
reasonably suppose that the number of the slain ex- 
ceeded 8,000. Pinkerton thinks that the loss of the 
English might amount to 4,000. Sir Walter Scott, in 
the Notes to Marmion, Canto VI, writes as follows : 
^* The Scots lost, perhaps, from eight to ten thousand 
men, but that included the very prime of their nobility, 
gentry, and even clergy. Scarce a family of eminence 
but has an ancestor killed at Floddon ; and there is no 
province in Scotland, even at this day, where the battle 
is mentioned without a sensation of terror and sorrow. 
The English lost also a great number of men, perhaps 
within one third of the vanquished, but they were of 
inferior note.*' Sir David Lindesay, in his poem of 
the Papingo, thus laments the obstinacy of the king in 
giving battle to the English, contrary to the advice of 
his most experienced nobles, and bears testimony to the 
heroic devotion with which they fought and fell by his 
side : — 

AUace ! that day had he been counsellabill, 

He had obtained laud, gloir, and Tictory; 

Quhais piteous proces bin sa lamentabill, 

I mytt at lenth it put in memory. 

I never read in tragedy nor story, 

At ane jomay sae mony nobillis slane, 

For the defence and lufe of thair soverane. 

Besides the king and his natural son, Alexander 
Stewart, archbishop of St. Andrew's, there were shun 
on the Scottish side twelve earls ; Crawford, Montrose, 
Lenox, Argyle, Errol, Athol, Morton, Cassilis, Botb- 
well, Rothes, Caithness, and Glencaim ; thirteen lords 
of parliament^ and five eldest sons of peers. About 
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fifty gentlemen of high rank and chiefs of families fell; 
and three dignified ecclesiastics, besides the archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, lost their lives. Their names were 
George Hepburn, bishop of Caithness and the Isles ; 
William Bunch, abbot of Kilwinning ; and Lawrence 
Oliphant, abbot of Inchafifraj *, 

During the night, Hume^s followers, with parties of 
thieves from Tynedale and Teviotdale, employed them- 
selves in stripping the slain, and in pillaging the baggage 
of both armies. Lord Hume, whose foUowers thus re- 
turned with a rich booty from a field where the noblest 
of their countrymen had perished, is accused by some 
Scottish historians of not only keeping aloof during the 
most important period of the battle, but of having actu- 
ally seized the king, and put him to death, after he had 
esci^ed across the Tweed. Buchanan notices the report 
of the king having escaped across the Tweed, and being 
put to death by some of Hume's retainers ; and he 
mentions the name of a person, David Galbraith, a 
follower of Hume's, who was said to be one of six who 
did the deed. He observes that such accounts are 
uncertain ; though he adds, as if not wholly inclined to 
discountenance the report of the king's escaping alive 
from the field, that he himself had heard one Lawrence 
Telfer say that he saw the king pass the Tweed after 
the battle was lost. The Scots, according to Lesley, 
asserted that it was not the king's body, but that of 
another person, which the English found on the field, 
and conveyed to London ; as the king was seen by many 
safe at Kelso after the battle. Some, he adds, were of 
opinion that the king survived the battle, and that he 

* Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. ii. ; and Lambe's Notes 
to 1^ fiattle of Floddon Field. 
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had gone to Jerusalem, to spend devoutly, in tears and 
grief, the remainder of his days, at the sepulchre of 
Christ and other holy places^. 

The day after the hattle Lord Dacre, who knew the 
king, discovered his body among the slain, and it was 
afterwards identified by his Chancellor, Sir William 
Scott, his Seijeant-porter, Sir John Forman, and other 
Scottish prisoners. He had received several wounds, 
both from arrows and bills. There was a deep wound 
in his neck; and his left hand was nearly severed from 
the arm. The body was conveyed to Berwick, where 
it was embalmed and enclosed in lead, and afterwards 
secretly, among other things, sent to Newcastle. From 
Newcastle, Surrey took it with him to London, and 
placed it in the monastery of Sheen, near Richmond^ 
where it was afterwards interred, by the special permis- 
sion of Leo X., as James had died under sentence of 
excommunication, incurred ipso facto by his breaking 
the truce with England. Weber has printed, in his Ap- 
pendix to the Battle of Floddon, the Pope's Letter to 
Henry, dated 29th November, 1513, granting him per- 
mission to inter it, as requested, in St. Paul's. It 
however remained at Sheen till the time of Edward VJ., 
when the monastery became the property and the resi- 
dence of Henry Gray, Duke of Suffolk. In the spirit 
of probation which, distinguished that reign — when 
the dead were *' unplumbed," and monuments defaced, 
to afford a covering to a greedy courtier's dwelling or a 
pavement for , his hall — the body was thrown into a 
waste room, among some old timber, lead, and other 
rubble, where it was seen by Stowe. In the reign of 
Elizabeth some workmen cut off the head, and one 

* De Rebus Gestis Scotonmi> lib. yiii. Edit. Romae, 1578. 
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Lancelot Young, master glazier to the Qneen, feeling a 
sweet savour to proceed from it, brought it to his house, 
in Wood-street, London, where he kept it for some 
time, but at length caused it to be buried by the sexton 
of St.. Michael's, amongst other bones taken out of the 
charnel house of that church *. 

Weber, who scarcely ever gives an opinion but to 
commit a blunder, speaks of the pope*s licence as if it 
were a remonstrance to Henry, urging him to allow the 
king's body to be interred ; and he says that it was proba- 
bly written at the intercession of the regency of Scotland. 
It is evident that he either could not read or did not 
understand the letter which he printed. Whatever he 
has himself said respecting the events connected with 
Floddon, displays the most consummate ignorance of 
the subject which he professed to illustrate. He is only 
at home in the " Various Readings," — picking out the 
white hairs irom the black ones, — and upon them his 
&me as editor of the poem of Floddon Field exclusively 
depends. In that department he has no rival. 

The day after the battle Surrey despatched a courier 
with a letter giving intelligence of his victory to Queen 
Catherine, and enclosing one to Henry, who was in Flan- 
ders. The queen was then residing at Woburn, and the 
letter appears to have been conveyed with a speed which, 
even at the present day, when roads are so much im- 
proved, might be considered extraordinary. Surrey's 
letter could only have been written on the 14th Sep- 
tember, after the body of* the Scottish king had been 
found ; and yet on the 16th, Catherine writes to Henry 
from Woburn, congratulating him on the victory which 
Surrey had obtained. From Floddon to Woburn the dis- 

* Stowe's Surrey of London, page 300. Edition 1603. 
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tance is not mach less than three hundred miles ; ani 
Catherine had sufficient time, on the 16th, after rec^Ting^ 
Surrey's letter, to write not only to her hushand, hut also 
to despatch an epistle to Wolsey, acquainting him witii 
the news *, Hfdl informs us, that the Earl of Surrey, 
previous to leaving Pomfret, " layed postes every way," 
and the rapidity with which his letter was conveyed to 
the queen, shows how well his arrangements for speedy 
communication with the south had heen made. 

Catherine, in her letter to Henry, thus writes con- 
cerning the death of the King of Scots : << My hushand, 
for hastynesse, wt. Rogecrosse I coude not sende your 
Grace the pece of the King of Scotts cote whiche John 
Glyn now bringeth. In this your Grace shal see how I 
can kepe my premys, sending you for your baners a 
kings cote. I thought to sende hymself unto you but 
our Englishemens herts would not suffre it. It shuld 
have been better for hym to have been in peax than 
have this rewarde. All that God sendeth is for the 
best. My Lord of Surrey, my Henry, wold fayne knowe 
your pleasur in the buryeng of the King of Scotts body, 
for he hath writen to me soo. I sende your Grace 
herein a bille, founde in a Scottishemans purse, of suche 
things as the Frenshe King sent to the said King of 
Scotts to make warre against you f ." 

The day after the battle the English army appears to 
have passed over to the eastern side of the Till at Ford, 
a guard being left on the field to look after the English 
artillery, as well as that taken from the enemy. The 

* There is a letter from Queen Catherine to Mr. Ahnoner 
(Wolsey) about the victory of Floddon, dated Wobum, 16th 
Sept., 1513, in Cottonian MSS., Caligula, B. vi., foL 35. 

t OriginalXetters, illustrative of English History, with Notes 
and Illustrations by Sir Henry Ellis, yoL i., p. 88. 
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Lord Admiral, who was on the field during the day, was 
at one time likely to he exposed to g^at jeopardy from 
a party of Scots who suddenly appeared on one of the 
neighhouring hills, hut William Blacknal, the director 
of the English ordnance, saluted them with such a peal 
that they fled. The artillery was removed the same day 
to Etal ; and Surrey, having accomphshed his ohject in 
repelling the aggression of the Scots, shortly afterwards 
proceeded to London, taking with him the king's hody, 
which he presented to Queen Catherine at Richmond. 
, Floddon hill is now planted with trees, hut remains 
of the works thrown up hy the Scots may still he per- 
ceiyed. In a field, a short distance to the north-west, 
a large stone marks the place where the king and the 
flower of his nohility are said to have fallen. 

" Green Ploddon ! on thy blood-stain'd head 
' Descend no rain nor vernal dew ; 
But still, thou chamel of the dead, 

May whitening bones thy surface strew 1 
Soon as I tread thy rush-clad vale, 
Wild fancy feels the clasping mail ; 
The rancour of a thousand years 

Glows in my breast ; again I bum 
To see the bannered pomp of war return, 
And mark, beneath the moon, the silver light of spears. 

'^ Lo I bursting from their common tomb, 
The spirits of the ancient dead 
Dimly streak the parted gloom 

With awful faces, ghastly-red ; 
As once, around their martial king, 
They closed in death-devoted ring. 
With dauntless hearts, unknown to yield ; 
In slow procession round the pile 
Of heaving corses, moves each shadowy file, 
And chaunts in solemn strain the dirge of floddon-field *." 

* Ode on visiting Floddon, by J. Leyden. Border Minstrelsy, 
voL iii. edit 1834. 
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After visiting Ploddoh from Wooler, tlie toiirigt cahnof 
do better than ride forward to Twisel Bridge, about five 
miles distant from the former place, and thence proceed to 
Norham, about three miles farther to the north-east. The 
banks of the Till, in the neighbourhood of Twisd, are 
extremely beautiful, being steep on each side, and weD 
clothed with hanging wood. On the west side of the river 
is the seat of Sir Francis Blake, and on an eminence 
on the east bank, a little below the bridge, stands an 
immense building in modem Gothic style, commenced 
about forty years ago by the present baronet's fsither, 
but never finished. The old bridge of Twisel, by which 
the English vanguard crossed the river^ is still standing. 
It consists of a single semi-circular arch, of ninety feet 
span, and the height from the top of the battlement 
to the water is about forty-two feet. To the left, in going 
towards Norham, the stream is overlooked by a bold 
crag, at the foot of which is the spring called St. Helen's 
well. A little lower down the stream, on the west side> 
and near its junction with the Tweed, are the ruins of a 
small chapel, dedicated to St. Cuthbert. At this chapel 
there used formerly to be seen the stone boat in which, 
it is said, the body of St. Cuthbert was conveyed down 
the Tweed, ftom Melrose to TiUmouth. The Rev. Robert 
Lambe, writing in 1773, says : ** Not many years since 
a farmer of Cornhill coveted the saint's stone boat, in 
order to keep pickled beef in ft. Before this profane 
loon could convey it away, the saint came in the night- 
time, and broke it in pieces, which now lie at St 
Cuthbert's chapel, to please the curious and confute the 
unbeliever*." It had been, when whole, about nine 
feet long, four feet broad at the widest part, and fifteen 

* Notes to the Battle of Floddon Field. 
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inches deqp. The sides and bottom were about four 
inches thick. It has been calculated that this boat, when 
mjimf would not only float, but might also cany the 
body of St. Cuthbert, providing that the saint in his 
graye^clothes did not exceed twelve stone. Sir Walter 
Scott*, noticing a recipe for dressing salmon, in Sir 
Humphry Davy's Salmonia, thus alludes to the pleasant 
days be had spent near Twisel : — " This receipt reminds 
us of the various kettles of fish^ technically so termed, 
and dressed after the recipe of Halieus, which we have 
partaken oiyfronde super viridiy near the ruins of Till- 
mouth Chapel, finding, when we had fair companions, 
some subject for wit from the Wishing Well, where St. 
Cuthbert is supposed to indulge with a grant of their 
desires the votaries who drink of his spring with due 
devotion to his sanctity. There we enjoyed ourselves, 

"Where none was unwilling, and few were unable 
To sing a wild song, or to tell a wild tale. " 

The village of Norham, called by the Saxons Ubban« 
ford, lies in a low situation on the south bank of the 
Tweed. It consists chiefly of one long street, extending 
east and west. Crosses appear to be agun coming into 
&shion in Northumberland ; for a neat one of modern 
erection stands near the middle of the village, and 
another, in the style of such as are called Danish 
crosses, was erected at Holy Island, by Mr. Selby, of 
Swansfield, in 1828. It is perhaps improper to speak oi 
Norham and Holy Island as being in Northumberland, 
for they form portions of what is called St. Cuthbert*s 
patrimony, and are, politically, in the county of Durham. 

* In an article on Sir Humpliry DaTy's Salmonia, in the 
Quarterly Review^ No. 76, for Oct. 1828. 
s 2 
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There are two fords across the Tweed/ near Norham^ 
but the western one, generally called UpsetHngton ford, 
is considered the best, and is a great thoroughfare for 
carts, which come from Berwickshire, to get coal and 
lime in the neighbourhood of Thornton and Lowick* 
The Tweed does not rise suddenly in the neighbourhood 
of Norham after rain, and the fords are generally passable 
for twenty-four hours after the commencement of even 
a heavy &11. 

There are several salmon fisheries in the Tweed near 
Norham, but their value has very materially declined 
within the last twenty years ; and old fishermen assert 
that not half so many salmon are caught in this part 
of the Tweed as there used to be forty years ago. — >• 
Salmon, grilse, salmon or sea-trout, and whitlings, as 
well as the common ft*esh-water trout, are caught in this 
part of the Tweed. The grey, sakno eriox^ is also 
sometimes caught by the fishermen of Norham, who 
call it a Norway salmon. Whitlings begin to pass up 
the river about the first week in May, and are seldbm 
caught after the middle of July. Angling for salmod 
is a favourite amusement in this part of the country, 
and the best season is from the middle of March to the 
beginning of June. 

The church of Norham, which lies at the north-west 
end of the village, is of great antiquity, and when entire 
must have been a building of considerable size, but time 
and the attacks of enemies have destroyed a great 
part of it. The portion which at present is fitted up as 
the parish church, appears to have been only the nave or 
centre aisle of the original building. Egred, who was 
consecrated bishop of Lindisfam in 831, founded a church 
at Norham, which he dedicated to St. Peter, St. Cuth- 
bert, and St. Ceolwulf, the latter of whom had strong 
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claims to the gratitude of the monks of Lindisfarn, as 
be obtained for tbem, wben be was bimself of tbeir fra- 
ternity, permission to drink ale and wine, their beverage 
previously having been restricted to milk and water. 
The interior of the church is neat and plain, and most 
of the arches are of the style commonly called Saxon, 
being circular, and ornamented with a zig-zag moulding. 
A little to the eastward of the church the foundations 
of a building, which appeared to have consisted of a 
number of very small apartments, were discovered about 
two years ago. The purpose for which this building 
served has not yet been ascertained, but it is supposed 
to have been a kind of penitentiary for the punishment 
of refractory monks. 




'< Norham*s castled steep," which is so beautifully 
sketched by Sir Walter Scott*,*' as its towers shone 
forth in all their strength and pride, in the glow of a 
6ummer*s eve, is about half a mile to the eastward of the 
church. The castle stands on a bank which rises with 

* In Marmion, Canto I, 
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a steep ascent from the Tweed. To the north-east the 
declivity is rocky and precipitous. To the westward 
the descent is more gradual, while to the southward the 
adjacent country is ahove the level of the castle-yard. 
The castle was first huilt in 1121, hy Ralph Flamhard, 
Bishop of Durham; and in 1138, within seventeen 
years from the time of its erection, it was taken hy the 
Scots, under David I., and almost entirely demolished. 
In 1174 it was rebuilt hy Hugh Pudsey» Bishop of 
Durham, an ambitious prelate, to whom the world, as 
a contemporary observed, was not crucifixus but infixus ♦• 
In 1209 King John Arrived at Norham with an army, in 
order to repress the incursions of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland, who had entered Northumberland^ 
and destroyed the castle of Tweedmouth, but a recon- 
ciliation having been concluded between the two kings, 
they met on friendly terms at Norham Castle. 

In 1291, Edward I. summoned the nobility and prin- 
cipal clergy of Scotland to meet him at Norham, where 
he required them to recognise him as Lord Paramount 
of Scotland^ In 1822 Norham Castle was taken by the 
Scots, but soon afterwards recovered by the English. 
In 1327 it was again taken by the Scots, and retaken 
by the English in the same year. From this period 
Norham, though frequently assaulted, never was taken 
by the Scots until 1513j when it was surrendered to 
James IV., a few days previous to the battle of Floddon 
Field. 

The governor of Norham had assured Surrey that he 
could maintain the castle, should it be assaulted by the 
Scots, even until the King of England might come out 
of Flanders to its relief; but notwithstanding this boast 

* Lib< Dunelm. referred to by Lambe, 
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lie surrendered, after a brief siege of six days. Hall 
says that the goyemor " spent yaynely so much of his 
ordinaunce, bowes and arrowes, and other municions, 
that at the laste he tacked, and was at the vi. daye com* 
pelled to yelde hym symply to the kynges mercye." It 
is stated in the poem of Hoddon Field, that the king 
was informed by a traitor of the parts of the castle wall 
whidi were weakest. The king, according to the poem, 
availed himself of the information, but instead of reward* 
ing the traitor, caused him to be immediately hanged. The 
Rev. Robert Lambe, in his excellent notes on the poem, 
gives an epigram by Sir Thomas More, on the surrender 
of Norham, in which the king is charged with gaining 
possession of the castle through treachery. The two 
last lines of this epigram appear to have been a crux to 
Mr. Lambe ; and after he had failed to expound them» 
it would be vain to expect any explanation from Weber. 
The following are the lines which contain the diffi- 
culty :— 

Proditor nt pereat, pereat ctd proditor hostis, 

Inidcta in fatis arx habet ista suis. 

'^ I take this to be the meaning of these two last verses 
which are most difficult," says Mr. Lambe: " It was fated 
to this invincible castle, that the betrayer of it should 
perish, and likewise the enemy by whom this traitor 
wafr executed." 

The change of a single letter explains the riddle. For 
^ proditor,*' read, ineo periculo, ^^proditur" and the 
meaning is at once evident ; thus, 

Proditor ut pereat, pereat ctd proditur hostis, 
tnyicta in fatis arz habet ista suis. 

<^ It is &ted to this invincible castle that the betrayer 
pf it should perishi and likewise the enemy to whom it 
is betrayed." 
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Such parts of the walls as had heen beat down hj 
the Scottish artiUery, appear to have been repaired i^ant 
1521. In a report made in that year by Lord Daeit 
and Phil. Dacre to William Franklyn, chancellor <ot the 
bishop of Durham, concerning the state oi Norham 
castle, the progress which had been made in repming 
the walls is thus noticed : << The lang waull betwiz the 
inner ward and the nether gate next the watre is fy- 
nysshed redie to the battaling, and so it mistres no more 
for a necessite ; for it is of high xiiij yerds and more, 
and besides the advantage of the bank of Clen wanll in 
sight. There is ashlers redie hewen, and other filling 
stuff redie getten in the quarry, that nigh hand wyU 
fynysshe the said four towrs being bulwarks, or at Uie 
best wyll fynyshe thre of them. If it be warr, my lord's 
pleasure must be knowen, whedre his lordship will hare 
the work to go forward or to cesse ; for if it continue 
and go forward, my said lord must be chargeid with the 
wageis of the same out of his coffires, during the ^me of 
warr, for according to the covenaunts of indenturs, the 
wageis and fees of the workman must go and find able 
men, whiche with those that is covenaunted to be and 
remain in tyme of peas, shall make the full nombre of 
lix, for the whiche I have provided of hames, to be above 
their jaks, of myn own charge, for the deputie a complete 
curase, and for every of the other an almane belett^ a 
bever, and a sallett *•" 

In the report concerning the state of the English 
Border made by Sir Robert Bowes to the Marquis of 
Dorset, 1551, it is stated, that the castle of Norham, 
*^ for lack of continual reparation, is in much decay/' 
although in the report purporting to be drawn up by 

* See Archaeologia, toL zrii. for this report, eommimicated by 
Sir Henry EUis, from Cottonian MSS. CaliguU, B. yi, foL 216. . 
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Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Ralph Ellerker, in 1542, it 
is deecribed as being in " very good state, both in repa- 
raeions and forteficacions, well fumyshed and stuffed 
with artyUerj, munjcions, and other necessaries reqaj- 
syte to the same." In the reign of Queen Mary, the 
castle was repaired bj Cuthbert Tunstal, bishop of Dur- 
ham. In the reign of Elizabeth, Norham appears to 
have been greatly neglected, for it is mentioned about 
1590, as being so greatly in ruin, that no person dared 
to dwell in it. 

The keep appears formerly to have been surrounded 
by two walls, forming an outer and an inner ballium ; 
but the greater part of them are now pulled down. The 
keep is totally unroofed, and there is no stair remaining 
by which a person might be enabled to ascend to the 
top of the building. In the walls, which are about 
seyenty feet high and built of reddish-grey sandstone, 
many traces may be perceived of the alterations and 
repairs which the building has undergone. On a sum- 
mer eve, standing on the north bank of the Tweed near 
Lady-'Kirk, when the departing rays of the sun are shed 
on ^* Norham's castled steep," and on *' Tweed's Mv 
river," flowing " broad and deep" at its base, the view 
is singularly beautiful. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

NORHAM TO WOOLBR — ROMAN CaMP AT MiNDRUM — HiLl, 

Road to Yetholm — Gypsies at Yetholm — Kelso — Ed- 

KAM, the birth-place OF THOMSON — SmAILHOLM ToWSK 

— Jedburgh — ^Ancrum Moor^Dryburgh— Roman Sta- 
tion AT Eildon — ^Mblrosb—TheEildon Hills — Abbots- 
FOBD — Innerleithin— The Yarrow — ^Road trp the Et- 
trick to Moffat — Roman Camps at Burnswark and 
AT.BiRRENS — Fair Helen of Kirk-Connel— Return to 
England. 

From Norham I returned to Wooler by way of 
Grindon, leaving the ruined tower of Duddo to the left, 
and through Etal, Ford, and Doddington. The old 
tower of Etal, which Sir Robert de Manners obtained 
permission, in 1341, to fortify with an embattled wall of 
lime and stone, is now a perfect ruin. Etal Hall, for- 
merly the property of the Carrs, a powerful family in 
Glendale, now belongs to the Earl of Glasgow, whose 
son-in-law, Lord Frederick Fitz-Clarence, frequently 
spends a few weeks there in autumn. Ford Castle, 
which stands on the brow of a slope declining towards 
the Till, was rebuilt about seventy years ago by the 
late Lord Delaval, who retained in the plan two of 
the towers of the old building. The situation of Ford 
is extremely pleasant, commanding a fine view of the 
vale of Till as far as Wooler. To the west, about a mile 
distant, is seen Floddon Hill ; while to the south-west 
the prospect, extending over the plain of Millfield, 
is bounded by the hills of Homildon, Yevering, and 
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Others, which fonn the northern extremity of the 
Cheviots Ford Castle is at present the property of the 
Marquis of Waterford, whose mother was grand-daughter 
of the late Lord Delaval. 

Persons who yisit this part of the country for the 
sake of fly-fishing, should proceed ttcm Wooler to 
Yetholm, by way of Kirk Newton and Mindrum, a 
distance of fourteen miles. Neitr Mindrum there has 
been a Koman camp, and seyeral Roman coins and 
other antiquities have at different times been discovered 
in the neighbourhood. This camp probably formed b 
halting place, in a line of communication between the 
Roman road which entered Scotland near the head of 
the Kail, and passed by Bonjedward and Mount Terot 
to Eildon, and the eastern branch which passed through 
Northumberland by Brinkbum, Percy's Cross, and 
Bowsdon, and entered Scotland near Gainslaw. Min-^ 
drum is about fourteen miles from Bonjedward, and 
about the same distance from Bowsdon, near Barmoor. 
Near Downham, a little to the north-east of Mindrum, 
there was an encounter in 1431, between a party of 
English under Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
son of Hotspur, and a party of Scots commanded by 
Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, in which the 
Scots gained the victory. It has been erroneously 
supposed that this was the battle of Chevy Chase. 

Such as are fond of a ramble among the hills may try 
to find their way from Wooler to Yetholm, by pro- 
ceeding to the south-west nearly as fiir as Langley Ford, 
and thence, turning to the right, skirt the foot of 
Cheviot Hill, till they reach Goldscleugh. From Golds-^ 
deugh they may fish their way down one of the 
branches of College-bum till they arrive at Fleehopei a 
little below which let them ascend a hill to the west,, at 
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the foot of which, on the opposite side, runs a small 
stream called the Trow-burn. From the herd's house 
at the Trow-burn, passing over another hill and crossing 
Elter, or, as it is commonly called, Halter-bnm, the 
distance to Kirk Yetholm is aboot four miles. Tourists 
who hare a tendency to grow fat, notwithstanding that 
they are constantly cx>mplaining of a want of appetite, 
should always take the hill road ; carrying at their hack 
a creel about the size of a cadger's pannier, <^ meikle, and 
stark, and stuffed weel," and collecting, as they tra?el 
on, a stone or two avoirdupois of geological specimens, 
always taking care to secure the weightiest pieces first. 
For corpulency attended with a want of appetite, neither 
Dr. Kitchener nor Mr. Wadd has suggested a better 
remedy. Should the lusty tourist feel rather fidnt after 
climbing a steep brae, how reviving is the thimble-ibll 
of whiskey which he tips over as he rests himself on a 
bank of wild thyme at the top I and should he be a 
member of a temperance society, who has forsworn 
ardent spirits, and given up chewing pig-tail, how 
refreshing is a quid of wild thyme, a delightfol plant, 
the mastication of which " exhilarates without intoxi* 
eating." 

A little to the eastward of Elterbum, which was in 
1542 considered the boundary between England and 
Scotland in this quarter, there is a tract of debateahk 
ground, which was equally claimed about seventy yean 
ago by the people of Yetholm and those who lived on 
the English side in the neighbourhood of Cowsmouth and 
Shotton. ^ Many years ago,*' says the late Baillie Snuth 
of Kelso *y « Lord Tankerville and some other Eagiab 

* In Hoyland's Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, »d 
Freaent State of the Gypsies, p. 107, York, 1816, 
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Wderefs made their request to Sir David Bennetty and 
the late Mr. Waachope of Niddry, that they would 
accompany them at a riding of the Plea lands, who 
readily complied with their request. They were induced 
to this* as they understood that the gypsies had taken 
offence, on the supposition that they might be circum-^ 
scribed in the pasture for their spelties and asses, whick 
they had held a long time, partly by stealth, and partly 
by violence. 

^' Both threats and entreaties were employed to keep 
them away ; and, at last, Sir David obtained a promise 
from some of the heads of the gang, that none of them 
should show their faces on the occasion. They however 
got upon the hills at a little distance, whence they 
could see everything that passed. At first they were 
very quiet, but when they saw the English Court Book 
spread out on a cushion before the clerk, and apparently 
taken in a direction interfering with what they con* 
sidered to be their privileged ground, it was with great 
difficulty that the most moderate of them could restrain 
the rest from running down, and taking vengeance, 
even in sight of their own lord of the manor. 

** They only abstained for^a short time ; and no sooner 
had Sir David and the other gentlemen taken leave of 
each other in the most polite and friendly manner, as 
border chiefs are wont to do, since border feuds ceased^ 
and had departed to a sufficient distance, than the clan^ 
armed with bludgeons, pitchforks, and such otheiF 
hostile weapons as they could find, rushed down in a 
body ; and before the chiefs on either side had reached 
their home, there was neither English tenant, horse^ 
cow, nor sheep left upon the premises." 

A row of houses in Kirk Yetholm, which lies on the 
south side of the Bowmont, and about a quarter of a 
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mile from Town Yetholm, which is on the north tide of 
the stream, is entirely occupied by gypsies. In winter 
they mostly remain at home, or only make short exc^ea* 
sions to the neighbouring Tillages ; but in summer they 
shut up their houses, and travel about in different direc* 
tions in Northumberland and the border counties nf 
Scotland. Many of them proceed to the nmghbourhood 
of Newcastle to purchase earthenware, the sale of which 
and tinkering constitute their principal occupation. 
Several of the men are expert fly-fishers, and when 
encamped near a trout-stream, they seldom ^1 te lay it 
under contribution ; for a net as well as a fishing rod is 
not unfirequently to be found in a mugger's cart. The 
principal names of the gypsies residing at Yetholm are 
Faa, Young, Douglas, and Blythe. The two latter are 
the most numerous, but they are evidently not of the 
same race. The Douglasses, the Faas, and the Youngs, 
are generally dark-complexioned, with black hair; while 
the Blythes mostly are light-haired and of &ir com- 
plexion. On Fastem's E'en — Shrove Tuesday — ^when 
Tinkler Row sends forth its population to the foot«ball 
match which is then played, the Douglasses may 
be distinguished from the other dark-complexioned 
&milies, in consequence of most of them being raUier 
in-kneed. The name of Faw or Faa — supposed to be 
the corrupt pronunciation of Fall — is of great antiquity 
among the Scottish gypsies. In 1540, a proclamatioo 
was issued by James V., requiring all shenfifs and 
magistrates to assist John Faw, <* Lord and Erie of 
Littill Egipt," in executing justice upon his <' company 
and folkis, conforme to the laws of Egipt^ and in 
punissing of all thaim that rebellis aganis him ;" and ix^ 
1554, John Faw, a gypsy chief, probably the same 
person, obtained a pardon for the murder of Numaa 
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SmalL In Nocthumberland the name has become 
generic for the whole tribe of trayelliiig tinkers and 
muggers, who, in that county, are much more frequently 
ealled Faas than Gypsies. 

Old Will Faa, who lives at Kirk Yetholm, is said 
to be descended irom chiefs of the gypsy race, both 
cm the &ther*s and the mother's side. He however 
possesses no authority over the gypsies who firequent 
Yetholm, and has for nearly forty years abandoned the 
wandering habits of his tribe. I have heard that he is 
an immediate descendant of Jean Gordon, who is said 
to have been the original from which Sir Walter Scott 
drew his character of Meg Merrilies. The old man does 
not like to be questioned about the gypsies, nor does he 
wish strangers to know that he belongs to the tribe. In 
his younger days Will, like many others of his fraternity 
in Yetholm, did a little business in the whiskey line, in 
Northumberkmd ; and in a desperate encounter which he 
OBce had with an exciseman near Alnwick, he received 
a severe wound from a cutlass on his right wrist, which 
deprived him ever after of the perfect use of his hand, 
and induced him to abandon the ''free trade " in whiskey 
altogether. The Marquis of Tweedale, to whom the 
greater part of Kirk Yetholm belongs, allows him a 
house rent-free ; and several of the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood, whom he occasionally supplies with a dish of 
trout, make him small presents. Will^ though fast 
approaching to his eightieth year, is still a capital fly- 
fisher; and a person who intends to spend a few days at 
Yetholm for the sake of angling, cannot have a better 
guide to direct him to the best parts of the Bowmont 
and the Kail. The Bowmont rises on the very top of 
Rowhope, a steep hill about twelve miles south of 
Yethdm. The Kail has its source near the head of the 
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Coqaet, about ten miles south-west of Aowliope, aad 
after passing Chatto, Hownam, and Morebattle, dis- 
charges itself into the Teviot near Eckford. 

At Town Yetholm there is an excellent inn> the 
Plough, at which most anglers who visit this part of 
the country take up their quarters. The village itself 
is an extremely pleasant place in summer, being neariy 
surrounded by beautifol green hills; and for trout- 
fishing it may be reckoned among the best stations on the 
border. About a mile to the north-west, there is a 
small piece of water called Loch-tower, or Primside 
Loch, which contains both perch and pike; but few 
anglers who visit Yetholm think them worth trying for. 

About eight miles northward of Yetholm lies Kelso, 
one of the best built towns on the border; and the 
scenery in its neighbourhood may challenge a com- 
parison with the most beautiful that pleasant Teviot- 
dale affords. From the south side of the Tweed, in 
descending from Maxwell-heugh, an excellent view is 
obtained of the beautiful bridge which spans the Tweed; 
of the old abbey ; the town ; and the adjacent country, 
to the north and west. From this point Turner has 
taken the view which forms the frontispiece to the third 
volume of Sir Walter Scott's poetical works * ; and a 
single glance at the engraving will convey a better idea 
of the beauty of the scene than any verbal description. 
Kelso bridge, which is a beautiful structure of five arches, 
was built about 1800, from the design of the late Mr. 
Rennie, who also furnished the design for Waterloo 
bridge, which is precisely of the same character as that 
of Kelso. Shortly after Mr. Rennie's death, a person 
put forth in the London newspapers his claim to the 

* In the Edition ofl834. 
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^Imgn of Waterloo bridge; and asserted that Mr. Rennie 
had merely adopted his plan. This impudent lie was 
credited by many persons who knew nothing of Mr. 
Rennie's character, and who were not aware that Kelso 
bridge, which was finished many years before Waterloo 
bridge was founded, exhibits almost a perfect model of 
the latter structure. 

At a short distance from the bridge stands Kelso 
Abbey, which was founded about 1 128, hy David I., 
who about the same time founded the abbeys of Jed- 
burgh and Melrose. " The style of the building," says 
a modem tourist, whose book should be in the hands 
of every one who visits the Border •, " is Saxon, with a 
riight mixture of Gothic. The central tower is about 
ninety feet in height. There is none of that exuberance 
of ornament, for the quantity and execution of which 
the neighbouring Abbey of Melrose is remarkable, and 
there are no remains of niches for images and statues. 
But the arches are clustered with admirable strength 
and beauty, and those which support the lantern are 
more magnificent than any in the island except York 
Minster. The Abbey has lately been repaired, at a very 
considerable expense, and in a way which does not in- 
jure its appearance of antiquit^y. The striking simplicity 
of these remains seizes the imagination more than the 
minute beauty of more ornamented ones ; — fairies may 
be fancied to have formed the fret- work of Melrose, but 
Kelso's must have been heaved on high by spirits of a 
mightier power." 

About a mile above Kelso, on the northern bank of 
the Tweed, is Fleurs, the seat of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh. The eminence on which it stands slopes gently 
towards the Tweed. On the opposite side of the river 

• The Border Tour, printed for Walter Grieve, Kelso, 182fi. 
T 
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ftre seen the rains of Roxburgh, on the banl» of \hk 
Teviot, a little above its junction with the Tweed. To 
the east are seen the town of Kelso, and the old abbey, 
while in the distance, to the southward, *' ChoTiot 
mingles itself with the sky.** Roxburgh castle, of 
whose walls scarcely a vestige now remains, was £or« 
merly a place of great importance, and the burgfa which 
was built in the vicinity was one of the first royal 
burghs that were incorporated in Scotland, it having 
received a charter in the reign of Alexander I. David I; 
resided chiefly at Roxburgh as the capital of his king* 
dom; and in 1174 the castle, with those of Jedburgh, 
Berwick, Edinburgh, and Stirling, was surrendered to 
the English as part of the ransom of William the Lion. 
From that period Roxburgh was frequently the scene 
of contest between the English and Scots, and was 
sometimes possessed by the one party^ and sometimes by 
the other. In 1460, James II. led an army to besiege 
Roxburgh, then in the possession of the English ; ** but 
while this Prince/* says Pitscottie, << more curious than 
became him, or the majesty of a king, did stand near- 
hand the gunners, when the artillery was discharged, 
his thigh-bone was dung in two with a piece of a mis^ 
framed gun that brake in shooting ; by the which he 
ivas stricken to the ground, and died hastily." His 
queen, however, continued the siege, and compelled the 
castle to surrender. The Scots, on obtaining possession 
of the castle, dismantled it, as it was a strong hold 
which more frequently enabled the English to maintain 
a footing in Teviotdale, than served as a defence to the 
Scottish frontier. After the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, 
the English partially repaired the castle of Roxburgh, 
and placed a garrison in it ; but when abandoned by 
them, it appears to have sunk to utter ruin. 
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About two miles and a half north by east of Kelpo 
lies the village of Ednam, where Thomson, the poet of 
the Seasons, was bom, in 1700 ; and on an eminence, 
about a mile from the village, a plain obelisk is erected 
to his memory. He received the mdiments of education 
at Jedburgh ; and on the banks of the Tweed and the 
Jed, inspired by the beauty of the scenery, he first tune4 
his '^ Doric reed." It has been said that he made his 
first essay in verse at Newmains, near Dryburgh, then 
the residence of Mr. Haliburton, a friend of his father ; 
dnd it has also been stated, that a poem which he wrote, 
descriptive of a storm gathering round Ruberslaw, a 
hill to the westward of Jedburgh, contained the germ 
of his " Winter." The poet himself, in a letter * from 
Bamet, without date, to Dr. Cranston, of Ancrum, 
mentions his being engaged on that portion of the ** Sea* 
cons," and expressly says that the subject was suggested 
to him by a Mr. Rickleton's poem on Winter. In this 
letter he informs the doctor that his money is exhausted, 
and that he has been obliged to contract some debts, 
and requests the favour of a letter of credit for twenty 
pounds on some merchant or banker in London, till the 
kmd at Widehope, which was to have been sold the 
day that his mother was buried, should be disposed of. 

* This curious letter was wrapped about some old candlesticks 
sent from a relation of Dr. Cranston's to Mr. William Muir^ 
coppersmith at Kelso, to be exchanged. It was first printed in 
the Lady's Magazine for May, 1797 ; and it was reprinted from 
the original in the London Magazine for November 1824, by 
Elia, who was not aware that it had been published before, and 
who was so incurious as not to take off the paper that had been 
pasted on the back to preserre the letter, in order to discover the 
direction, which was as follows : ''To Dr. Cranston, Ancrum, 
Roxburghshire, N. B." In the comer was written, in another 
hand, the po^t-mark, " Bamet." 

T 2 
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Having thus communicated his wants, he addresses the 
doctor as follows : — <' Now I imagine you seized wiUi a 
£ne romantic kind of a melancholy on the fading of the 
year — now I figure you wandering philosophical and 
pensive, amidst hrown withered groves, while the leaves 
rustle under your feet, the sun gives a farewell parting 
gleam, and the hirds 

Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing-. 

Then again, when the heavens wear a more gloomy 
aspect, the winds whistle, and the waters spout, I see 
you in the well-known cleugh, beneath the solemn arch 
of tall, thick, emhowering trees, listening to the amus- 
ing lull of the many steep, moss-grown cascades ; while 
deep, divine Contemplation, the genius of the place, 
prompts each swelling, awful thought. I am sure yoa 
would not resign your part in that scene at an easy 
rate — ^none ever enjoyed it to the height you do, and 
you're worthy of it. There I walk in spirit, and disport 
in its beloved gloom. This country I am in is not very 
entertaining; no variety but that of woods, and them 
we have in abundance ; but where is the living stream, 
the airy mountain, and the hanging rock ? with twen^ 
other things that elegantly please the lover of nature ? 
Nature delights me in every form. I am just now 
painting her in her most lugubrious dress, for my own 
amusement, describing winter as it presents itself. 
After my first proposal of the subject — 

I sing of Winter, and his gelid reign ; 
Nor let a rhyming insect of the spring 
Deem it a barren theme. To me *tis full 
Of manly charms ; to me, who court the shade, 
Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of summer* Welcome kindred glooms t 
Dear awful wintry horrors, welcome all I &c. 
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** After this introduction, I say, which insists for a feyr 
lines further, I prosecute the purport of the following 
ones : — 

Nor can I, O departiiig Summer 1 choose 
But consecrate one pitying line to you : 
Sing your last tempered days and sunny calms 
That cheer the spirits, and serene the soul. 

Then terrihle floods and high winds that usually 
happen ahout this time of year, and have already hap- 
pened here, (I wish you have not felt them too dread- 
fully). The first produced the enclosed lines ; the last 
are not completed. Mr. Rickleton's poem on Winter, 
which I still haye, first put the design into my head. 
In it are some masterly strokes that awakened me. 
Being only a present amusement, 'tis ten to one hut I 
drop it whene'er another fancy comes across." 

Ahout six miles west hy north of Kelso stands Smail- 
holm Tower, which Sir Walter Scott thus describes in 
the introduction to the ballad of the Eve of St. John : 
" Smaylho'me, or Smallholm Tower, the scene of the 
following ballad, is situated on the northern boundary of 
Roxburghshire, among a cluster of wild rocks, called San- 
diknow-Crags, the property of Hugh Scott, Esq., of 
Harden. The tower is a high square building, surrounded 
by an outer wall, now ruinous. The circuit of the outer 
court being defended on three sides by a precipice and 
morass, is accessible only from the west by a steep and 
rocky path. The apartments, as is usual in a border-keep, 
or fortress, are placed one above another, and communi- 
cate by a narrow stair ; on the roof are two bartizans, or 
platforms, for defence or pleasure. The inner door of 
the tower is wood, the outer an iron gate ; the distance 
between them being nine feet, the thickness, namely, of 
the wall. From the elevated situation of Smaylho'me 
Tower, it is seen many miles in every direction." 
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The farm-house of Sandy-know, which stands at a 
short distance to the north-east of Smailholm Tower, 
was formerly occupied by Mr. Robert Scott, Sir Walter 
Scott's grandfather, described in the introduction to the 
third canto of Marmion, as 

" The thatched mansion's grey-haired sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood." 

From infancy, until he was eight years old. Sir Walter 
chiefly resided with his grandfather at the farm-house of 
Sandy-know ; occasionally staying for a short time with 
an aunt who lived at Kelso, and who is said to have 
been well acquainted with the ballads and traditional 
history of the Border. The tales which he had heard 
told and the ballads which he had heard sung while 
residing with his grandfather, produced on his mind a 
powerful impression, which was deepened and confirmed 
by the course of romantic reading in which he indulged 
when a youth. The early bias of his mind induced him 
to abandon his profession of an advocate, to devote him- 
self to the cultivation of the romantic literature which 
he loved; and most rich and abundant has been the pro- 
duce of the seed sown at Sandy-know. The tales which 
charmed him when a child, he in manhood varied, com- 
bined, and embellished; and then produced them, enlarged 
a hundred fold, to charm not only his own countrymen, 
but all Europe. In the introduction to the third canto of 
Marmion, Sir Walter thus speaks of the poetic impulse 
given to his mind while residing at Sandy-know : — 

" Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 
Rude though they he, still with the chime 
, Return the thoughts of early time ; 
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And feelings, roused in life's first day, 
Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower> 
Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along, 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sighed no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

I thought that shattered tower 

The mightiest work of human power ; 

And lAarvelled, as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind. 

Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurred their horse. 

Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distant Cheviot's blue, ] 

And, home returning, filled the hall, 

With revel, wassail route, and brawl. . 

Methought that still with tramp and clang 

The gate-way's broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seamed with scars. 

Glared through the window's rusty bars. 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms, 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 

The Scottish clans in headlong sway. 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away." 

The view from Smailholm Tower extends eastward 
to the sea. To the north-east are seen the ruins of 
Hume Castle, and to the west the Eildon hills. To 
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tbe southward, about seven mfles distant, is seen Penil- 
beugb, surmounted by a lofty column erected by tbe 
late Marquis of Lothian, to commemorate the batik of 
Waterloo, while to the south-east the broad back of 
Cheviot may be distinguished above the surrounding 
bills. About three miles westward of Smailholm stancte 
tbe tower of Bemerside, tbe residence of the ancient 
funily of the Haigs, who have in a continued succession 
of heirs male, for upwards of seven hundred years, enjoyed 
that property, which is guaranteed to them in perpetuity 
by the prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer : 

" Betide, betide, whatever betide, 
Haig shidl be Haig of Bemerside." 

About four miles to the south-west of Smailholm lies 
Dryburgh Abbey, about a mile to the eastward of which 
is Mertoun House, the seat of Hugh Scott, Esq., of 
Harden. Makerston, the seat of Sir T. Macdougall 
Brisbane, is about three miles lower down the river than 
Mertoun ; an'd on the south side of the Teviot, a little 
above Kelso, is Springfield Park, the seat of Sir J. 
Scott Douglas. Sir Humphry Davy used occasionally 
to visit this part of the country for the sake of angling 
for salmon in tbe Tweed, which between Mertoun and 
Kelso is £imed for affording amusement to the salmon 
£sher, more especially from tbe middle of March to tbe 
beginning of May. 

Within this last year or two a coach has been esta- 
blished between Kelso aiid Glasgow^ in the summer 
season, proceeding up Tweed-side by Roxburgh, Maxton, 
and St. Boswell's, to Melrose ; and thence by Galashiels, 
Innerleithen, Peebles, Biggar, and Lanark, to Glasgow. 
.Tourists arriving at Kelso from tbe south, with tbe 
intention of visiting Dryburgh, Melrose, and Abbotsford, 
and who have no wish to see tbe ruins of Jedburgh 
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Abb^9 can proceed by this coach to a short distance be-< 
yond St. Boswell's, or Lessudden as the village is some*^ 
times cidled, and, there leaving it, cross the Tweed by the 
efaain bridge, about half a mile above Dryborgh. From 
Drybnrgh-^whose venerable ruins have been rendered 
more interesting in consequence of Sir Walter Scott 
being buried there — ^to Melrose, the distance is little 
more than four miles. 

From Kelso to Jedburgh, by Heton, Eckford, Crailing, 
and Bonjedward, the distance is ten miles. The monks 
of Whitby Abbey had, in ancient times, a caracute of land 
in the township or manor of Heton, which was granted 
to them by Alan de Percy, in the reign of David I. 
This Alan de Percy, surnamed le Meschin, attended 
David into Scotland, who rewarded him with the manors 
of Heton and Oxnam. He fought on the Scottish side 
at the battle of the Standard in 1138, while his elder 
brother, William de Percy, was one of the principal leaders 
of the English army. The family of Percy never took 
firm root in Scotland ; for Alan and his two brothers, 
Geoffrey and Henry, by whom he was succeeded, all 
died without issue. During their lives, they were liberal 
bene&ctors to the abbeys of Dryburgh, Kelso, and Jed-^ 
burgh *. 

From Kelso to the Jed, the road chiefly lies through 
rather a flat country, but after crossing that stream, a 
little above its junction with the^Teviot, the remainder 
of the road to Jedburgh is more picturesque. In descend- 
ing the hill from Bonjedward, the view is extremely fine. 
The bank to the right of the road is covered with trees, 
while to the left the ** Sylvan Jed ** is seen winding its 

* Chalmers's Caledonia, yoI. i., p. 509. 
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way through the vale. Jedburgh, which stands on thb 
north side of the stream, and on the side of a hill which 
rises to the north and west, is a place of great antiquity ; 
and some persons, who have sharp eyes at discoTering 
every thing British^ are inclined to think that it was a 
town of the Gadeni, and they conceive that their opuiiim 
is very materially strengthened by the fact of its having 
been formerly spelled with a G — Gedworth. It therefore 
follows, as a matter of course, that the Jed, on the banks 
pf which the town is built, must have received its name 
from the same people. But, as we find that towns and 
villages frequently receive their name from the stream 
pr river near which they are built, while the name of 
the water is seldom derived from that of the town, we 
may therefore conclude that there was a Jed-water before 
there was a Jed-worth ; and thus the ancient town of 
:(he Gadeni dissolves into thin air. 
. r Egred, who was bishop of Lindisfam from 831 to 845, 
appears to have been the first who built the village of 
fSeddetcorde, where he also erected a church, which he 
gave to the see over which he presided ; and the bishop 
pf Durham, successor to the bishops of Lindisfarn, con- 
tinued to have ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Jedbui^h 
till 1100. The abbey of Jedburgh was founded about 
1130, by David I., who placed in it a colony of Augus- 
tinian monks, which he brought from St. Quentin, near 
Beauvois, in France. A considerable part of the con* 
yentual church is still standing ; and the nave is fitted 
up for divine service. As the building has been repaired 
or enlarged at different periods, the style is not uniform ; 
it is less ornate than that of Melrose, which approaches 
to the florid Gothic, which began to prevail in England 
about the reign of .Henry VJ. ; an4 less simple than that 
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of Keko, which appears to be a compound of what are 
called the Saxon and Norman styles *. 

Jedburgh is a royal borough, having received a charter 
from William the Lion ; and firom the reign of David I. 
to that of Robert Bruce, its castle was frequently the 
residence of the kings of Scotland. During the frequent 
wars between the two countries from the reign of Robert 
Brace to the accession of James VI. to the English 
crown, Jedburgh appears to have been more frequently 
attacked by the English than any other town on the 
Scottish border. The English appear to have kept pos- 
session of Jedburgh Castle from the battle of Durham, 
in 1346, to 1409. In the latter year it was taken by 
the Scots ; and the Duke of Albany, who was then regent, 
ordered it to be demolished that it might not fall into 
the hands of the English again. Sir Walter Scott says, 
that it was so strongly and solidly constructed, and the 
Scots were so unskilf^ in the art of destruction, that it 
was thought necessary to impose a tax of two pennies 
on every hearth in Scotland, to defray the expense of 
pulling it down. The Duke of Albany, however, to 
shun the unpopularity of this impost, defrayed the 
ehai^ge of its demolition out of the Crown revenues f. 
In the frequent incursions of the English during the 
reign of Henry VIII., Jedburgh suffered severely. In 
1523, it was burnt by the English army under the Earl 
of Surrey ; and in 1544, it was taken by the English 
tinder Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun. 

In 1571, the inhabitants of Jedburgh, who supported 
the regency, were at feud with their neighbour, Kerr of 

* For a history and description of the Abbeys of Kelso, Jed^ 
burgh, Dryburgh, and Meh-ose, see the Monastic Annals of 
Teviotdale, by the Rev. James Morton, 4to, EdinbarglL.1832. 

t Essay on Border Antiquities. 
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Fairnihirst, who adhered to the queen. A pnrsuiyanty 
who was sent to Jedhorgh from the queen's party at 
£dinhurgh,to proclaim their ne^y-established authority, 
was suffered to read the proclamation till he came to the 
party '* that the lordis assembled in Edinburgh had fund 
all thingis done and proceadit against the quene null, 
and that all men suld obey hir only." ** When he had 
redd this fiurre/' says Bannatyne, <<the provest caused 
the purseyant cum doun of the croce and causit him eat 
his letteris : and therefter lousit doune his poyntis, and 
gave him his yages upon his bare buttockis with a brydle^ 
thretning him, that gif eyer he cum agane he suld lose 
hislyfe. Whairat Phemiherst being not a lytle dis- 
plesed, boasted the whole toun, wha gaye him a defyance." 
Faimihirst, in requital for this insult and certain injuries 
which the inhabitants of Jedburgh had done him, seized 
and hung ten of the burghers, and burned all the com 
whidi they had stacked for their winter proyision*. 
The people of Jedburgh and of Jed forest, though ooca« 
sionally giyen to slight the law, were accounted the most 
" defensible'* men on the Scottish border ; and in many 
an encounter with the English, the ^< Jeddart axe" fell 
heayy on the heads of their enemies. At the Raid of 
the Reidswire, 

" The Rutherfoords, with grit renown, 
Convoy*d the town of Jedburgh out ; ** 

and the timely arriyal of the hardy burghers, shortly 
afiter the commencement of the fray, materially contri- 
buted to the yictory which was gained by the Scots* 
The speedy execution which was sometimes done by the 
Scottish wardens and judges on notorious freebooters and 

* Bannatyne's Journal, and Sir Walter Scott's Essay on 
Border Antiquities. 
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common thieves, at Jedburgh, gave rise to the proverb 
oi **Jeddart Justice,** which means to condemn first and 
examine the evidence afterwards. In later times, when 
wholesale ** taking men" and Border riders had aban- 
doned their profession, the gypsies who were arraigned 
at the assizes at Jedbargh often felt the severity of its 
justice; for neither judges nor jury were disposed to 
show mercy, whenever an offence punishable with death 
was proved against any member of this proscribed race. 
Many of the colonists of Kirk Yetholm, whose ancestors 
sleep on the sunny side of the Grallow-hill at Jedburgh, 
have still a fearful apprehension of Jeddart Justice. 

The old tower of Faimihirst, built in 1598, stands on 
the right bank of the Jed, about three miles above Jed- 
burgh. A former castle, built by Sir Thomas Kerr, in 
1490, after having sustained great injury from an attack 
of the English under Lord Dacre, in 1523, appears to 
have been totally destroyed by them between 1544 and 
1550. Near Hundalee, between Jedburgh and Fair- 
nihirst, are two large caves, hollowed out in the red 
sandstone cliff that overhangs the Jed. There are 
similar caves on the banks of the Teviot, near Sunlaws, 
between Kelso and Jedburgh ; and on the banks of the 
Ale, near Ancrum. They are supposed to have been 
formed as hiding-places in times of remote antiquity. 

The banks of the Jed, for about five miles above Jed- 
burgh, are ornamented with copsewood, occasionally 
diversified with a clump of dark firs ; and in descending 
the stream, about half a mile to the south-west of Jed- 
burgh, a favourable view is obtained of the town and the 
old abbey. The new gaol, which stands on the brow of 
the hill to the westward of the town, is rather too con- 
spicuous an object, and strangers who see it at a distance 
^equently mistake it for a make-believe castle* About 
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two miles to the south of Jedhnrgh is a pictiitesque hil^ 
called the Dunian ; abont four miles from which, in the 
same direction, is the hill called Raberslaw, said to 
have been in former times a place of great resort for 
border thieves. 

The Chevy-Chase coach, which passes through Jed« 
burgh for Edinburgh daily, affords tourists the oppor- 
tunity of riding for about nine miles on the rcNid to 
Melrose ; for it is supposed, that few who visit this part 
of the country on a tour of pleasure, would pass within 
a mile of Drybnrgh, without diverging from the main 
road to visit the grave of Sir Walter Scott. Abont 
three miles from Jedburgh, on descending the bank to 
Teviot bridge, a view is obtained of Mount Teviot 
Lodge, a seat of the Marquis of Lothian ; and about a 
mile further northward, after crossing the Teviot, to 
the left of the road, is the village of Ancrum, where Dr. 
Cranston, Thomson's correspondent, resided. To the 
north-east of the village stands Ancrum House, the seat 
of Sir William Scott, which is surrounded by some of 
the finest trees in this part of the country. 

About six miles from Jedburgh the road crosses Ancrum 
Moor, or as it is sometimes called, Lillyard's Edge, where 
the English under Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun were 
totally defeated by the Scots, commanded by the Earl of 
Angus, Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh, and Norman 
Lesley, in 1545. The English commanders having rava> 
ged the middle marches of Scotland in the preceding yeai^ 
again entered Teviotdale in the spring of 1545, with an 
army of 3000 hired soldiers, 1500 English Borderers, and 
700 Scots, chiefly Armstrongs, Tumbulls, and broken 
<;lan8 from Liddesdale, who had assumed St. George's 
<nross, and taken assurance of the English. The English 
leaving heard that the Earl of Arran was at Melrose^ 
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advanced rapidly from Jedburgh during the night, in th^ 
hope of taking him by surprise ; bat he, being on hid 
guard, retired with his company to the north side of the 
Tweed. Being thus disappointed, they plundered Mel«* 
rose, and retired with their booty towards Jedburgh. 
The Scots, under the Earl of Angus and Norman Lesley, 
who had hovered about the Eildon hills, and kept to the 
westward of the English in their retreat, being joined by 
Buccleugh, gave the invaders battle on Ancrum Moor. 

From the manner in which the Scottish comman-* 
ders drew up their forces, the English did not at 
once perceive the whole number of their enemies ; and, 
nishing forward to attack a party of Scots whom they 
supposed to be retreating, they were unexpectedly 
assailed by a body of Scottish pikemen, who had the 
advantage of both sun and wind. As soon as the 
English, who were thrown into confusion by this attack, 
began to give way, the Scottish borderers, who had 
previously remained neuter, threw away their red crosses 
and began to assail their former allies. A general panic 
now seized the English, and they fled in the greatest 
(HMifusion ; and the Scots, who were burning for revenge 
£or the injuries which they had sustained from the 
Snglish inroads, pursued them with great slaughter. 
Liesley says, that Lord Evers had burned the tower of 
Broomhouse, with its lady (a noble and aged woman) 
with her whole family ; and that the Scots, more espe^ 
cially the Borderers, encouraged each other in the 
slaughter of the flying enemy, by calling out <<to 
revenge the cruelty of Evers at Broomhouse." Eight 
hundred of the English were killed in this battle, among 
whom were the two commanders. Lord Evers and Sir 
Brian Latoun, with many other persons of rank ; and a 
thousand were taken jprisoners. Lesley says, that only 
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tbree of the Scots, and those of inferior rank, were 
killed, which he considers as a proof that heayen had 
given them the victiHy, in order to homhle the sarage 
pride of Lord Evers* 

The Scots, however, haying abnsed the victory bj 
the slaughter of the fdgitiyes, were doomed themselyes 
to feel the chastening hand of heaven. After this thej 
won no memorable field ; and at the battle of Pinkie 
they paid a severe penalty for their cruelty at Ancrum 
Moor*. ** The place where the battle was fought received 
the name of Lilliard's Edge, from an Amazonian Scot- 
tish woman of that name," says Sir Walter Scott, " who 
is reported, by tradition, to have distinguished herself in 
the same manner as Squire Witherington at Chevy Chaae. 
The old people point out her monument, now broken 
and defaced. The inscription is said to have run thus: 

F^ maiden Lylliard lies under this stane. 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame ; 

Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 

And when her legs were outted off, she fought upon her stumps.*' 

About three miles northward from Lilliard's Edge, 
and about nine from Jedburgh, a road to the right leads 
to the chain bridge which crosses the Tweed a little 
above Dryburgh Abbey. To the left, after crossing the 
bridge, stands one of the late Earl of Buchan's fanciful 
erections, called the Temple of the Muses, containing a 
statue of Apollo, and surmounted by the bust of Thomson. 
On an eminence, at a short distance from the Temple 
of the Muses, stands a colossal figure of Wallace, carved 
in freestone, and twenty-one feet high. << Scotia's dailing 
chief *' certainly appears great enough and grim enough; 

* Lesley, De Rebus Gestis Scotorum, lib. x. ; and Sir Walter 
Scott*8 Account of the Battle of Ancrum Moor, in the Appendix 
to the £ye of St John, Border Minst., vol iv. p. 196; 
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but the figure, on the whole, looks like an enlarged 
copy of one of those wooden heroes which used to orna- 
ment the cut-water of a ship of the line. The top of 
the column on Penilheugh might be an appropriate 
place for such a figure ; for it certainlj does not appear 
to great advantage at present, standing on a pedestal 
ten feet high. 

Drjburgh Abbey is about a mile to the southward of 
the Wallace hill, as the eminence is called upon which 
the figure of the hero is erected. In approaching the 
abbey from the chain bridge, the visiter scarcely obtains 
a glimpse of the ruins until he is close to them, as the 
surrounding grounds are thickly planted with fruh and 
other trees. Of the four abbeys whose remains give 
an additional charm to the natural beauties of Tweedside 
and Teviotdale, that of Dryburgh is in the most ruinous 
state. As the abbey stands within the inclosed grounds 
of Sir David Erskine, whose house is at a short distance 
to the south, strangers who wish to see the ruins have 
to apply at the gardener's cottage. After obtaining a 
guide, and passing through part of the beautiful grounds 
which surround Sir David's unostentatious mansion, for- 
merly the residence of his father, the late Earl of Buchan, 
the visiter arrives at the ruined pile. The places generally 
first shown are the abbot's parlour^ the cloisters, now a 
flower-garden, — in the centre of which stands a statue 
of Inigo Jones, — and the Chapter-house. The archi- 
tectural decorations of the latter are extremely plain, 
and the place is disfigured by a few paltry, muti- 
lated busts in plaster, which were placed here, as in a 
Pantheon, by the late Earl of Buchan. His lordship is 
buried in a chapel on the north side of the cloisters, and 
on the west side of the church ; and a mask of his face, 
said to be a good likeness, is cut on the stone above bis 
u 
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grave. On a stone in the south wall of^he cliHstera are 
sculptured the arms of John Stewart, — ^brother of Mat- 
thew, Earl of Lenox, and uncle of Lord Damley, — ^who 
was commendator of Dryburgh in 1555. 

The church is in a very dilapidated state ; but ruinous 
though it be, so long as one stone shall stand above 
another wiU the ground be considered doubly hallowed 
for the sake of him who now sleeps in death within its 
crumbling walls. In a small chapel or aisle, on the 
north side, and towards the eastern extremity of the 
churchy is the grave of Sir Walter Scott. The aisle in 
which the '^ mighty minstrel " is interred was formerly 
the burjing-place of the Haliburtons of Newmains, from 
whom Sir Walter was descended ; and two or three of 
their monuments, though of no great antiquity, sculp- 
tured with their arms and the motto, " Watch Weel," 
are placed against the walls. A Latin inscription on a 
small tablet, in the north wall, informs the reader that 
" This place of sepulture was grants to Walter, 
Thomas, and Robert Scott, by David, Earl of Buchan.** 
The aisle is just wide enough to admit of three graves. 
That of Sir Walter is in the middle, where his grand- 
£either, Mr. Robert Scott of Sandy-know, was buried; 
on his left is his grandmother s, and on his right that 
of Lady Scott. No monument nor inscription to the 
memory of Sir Walter or his lady has yet been put up. 
A few years ago Sir Walter inclosed his burying-place 
with an iron railing, which, since his death, has been 
extended to near the roof of the aisle, to prevent persons 
climbing over. A few yews and evergreen shrubs were 
planted round the graves in 1833, but they do not 
appear likely to thrive. 

Westward, and immediately joining the burying-place 
of Sir Walter Scott, is that of the Erskines of Shield- 
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field, who are descended in the female line from Elizabeth 
Halibarton, daughter of WalterHaliburton of Newmains, 
bj his wife Elizabeth Stewart, a natural daughter of 
James Stewart, who was appointed abbot of Dryburgh 
in 1523 *. In another smdl aisle or side chapel con^ 
tiguous to that of the Erskines, is the burying place of 
the Haigs of Bemerside. At the eastern end of the 
church are three stone coffins, which have been dug up 
at Dryburgh. One of them is of very small dimen- 
sions, and can only have contained the body of a child. 
Not far from Sir Walter Scott's aisle. Sir David Ers- 
kine has caused a stone to be put up, with the following 
inscription : " Erected to the Memory of Hugo de 
Morville, Lord of Lautherdale, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, who founded and built this abbey 
under King David I. He died 1162." 

Recrossing the Tweed by the chain-bridge, a pleasant 
foot-path to the right leads across the fields and up 
Bowden-bum to Newton ; from whence to Melrose, by 
the main road, skirting the base of the Eildon Hills, 
which rise immediately to the left, the distance is about 
three miles. About a mile northward of Newton, to 
the right of the road, is the village of Eildon, where 
traces of a Roman station have been discovered. 
General Roy, in direct opposition to the testimony of 
Ptolemy and Richard of Cirencester, places the station 
of Trimontium at Eildon, merely because the aspect of 
the triple-peaked hill corresponded with the name. In 
his topography he is certainly wrong; and even the 
^ymology of Trimontium, by which he was misled, 
appears to be incorrect ; for, according to Chahners, the 
prefix Tri is not from the Latin tres, three, but from 

* Introduction to the Border Minstrelsy, vol. i. p. 189. 
u2 
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the British Tre, a town. Ptolemy and Richard meiH 
tion Trimontium as a town of the SelgovcBj who inha- 
bited Nithsdale and Annandale, in DamfTies-shire> and 
whose southern boundary was the Esk and Solway 
Frith. In the ninth iter of Richard, Trimontium occurs 
as the first station northward from Luguballium or 
Carlisle, and Chalmers has most incontrovertibly proved 
that it was the station on Burnswark Hill, near Eccle* 
fechan. Chalmers is inclined to think that the station 
at Eildon was the Ad Fines mentioiied in the fifth iter of 
Richard, between Curia, Currie on Gore-water, in Mid- 
Lothian, and Bremeniumy Rochester, in Northumber^ 
land. Richard, however, does not mention the distance 
from Curia to Ad Fines, nor from Ad Fines to Bre-' 
menium; and it is evident that he was imperfectly 
acquainted with this portion of the Roman way. General 
Roy places Ad Fines at Chew Green, the situation 
of which appears to support his conjecture ; for it is 
within a short distance of the boundary between England 
and Scotland ; and it is not unlikely that the nanae. Ad 
Fines, was given to the station by Richard himself, to 
indicate that its situation was near the limits of the two 
kingdoms. 

After passing Eildon the road inclines to the west-* 
ward, and in descending the hill, when about a mile 
from Melrose, a view is first obtained of the tower of 
its fitr-famed abbey ; and then all ladies and gentlemen 
who have the slightest pretensions to taste and senti* 
ment commence their sing * from the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel: — 

" If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight," &c. &c. 

* To the south-west of Melrose, upon a rising g^und nigh to 
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The village of Melrose — ^the Kennaqahair of the " Mo- 
nastery" and the " Abbot," as is known to every one who 
has read theWaverley novels — stands on a sloping ground 
to the north of the Eildon hills. The beautiful remains 
of its abbey, so strikingly described in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and its vicinity to Abbotsford, cause it 
to be visited by many tourists, who are chiefly induced 
to make a romantic pilgrimage to this part of the coun- 
try, for the sake of viewing many of the delightful 
scenes depicted in the poetry and tales of Sir Walter 
Scott: who, 

" As from the stroke of an enchanter's wand," 

has conjured up visions of departed times; who has 
described the hall of the baron, the parlour of the abbot, 
and the peel-house of the yeoman, as they were in days 
of yore ; who has pourtrayed the very lineaments, 
personal and characteristic, of their owners and their 
guests ; and who, by the power of his genius, has added 
an additional charm to many a lovely spot on the banks 
of the Tweed and Yarrow, streams which from an early 
period have been celebrated in Scottish song. In travel- 
ling across the Scottish border, and more especially in 
the counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, there is scarcely 
an interesting object, — ruined abbey or tower, lofty hill, 
clear stream,' or battle-field, — ^which Sir Walter Scott 
has not noticed ; and each succeeding scene in the 
tourist's progress reminds him of the poet's fame. 
Melrose Abbey stands in a low situation to the north- 

the middle hill, is a place called the Halysing of St. Waldeve. 
Pilgrims, who came by this way from the south, had here the 
first view of the abbey-church, and of the tomb of St. Waldeve, 
and bowed down and said their Ave-Maries. — Description of 
Melrose Abbey, by John Bower. 
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ward of the village, and the beauty of its architecture, 
and the delicate carving of its niches, canopy heads, 
corbels, and other ornaments, are well deserving of the 
praise which has been bestowed upon them, always 
excepting the great eastern window, the design of which 
is meagre in the extreme, and decidedly inferior to the 
style of the others. This window is commonly called 
the * Prentice window ; and tradition reports that it was 
designed by an apprentice during the absence of his 
master, the chief builder, who being incapable of finish- 
ing this window had gone to Rome to examine » 
Celebrated window there. The remainder of the tale, of 
his killing the apprentice on his return, and afterwards 
committing suicide, is not worth repeating. The tradi- 
tion of the window being built by an apprentice appears 
to be confirmed by examining its details, which are by 
no means in harmony with the other ornamental parts 
of the building. The mullions, instead of branching ont 
into cusps, quartre-foils, circles, interlacing arches, and 
curvilinear tracery, in harmony with the curve of the 
exterior arch, consist chiefly, towards the upper part of 
the window, of diagonal crossings, forming lozenge-Kke 
openings. Such a design could only have been furnished 
by a person who was incapable of forming those elegant 
combinations of curved lines which constitute the chief 
beauty of the great eastern windows of the Minsters of 
York and Beverley. A restoration of the latticed- 
looking 'Prentice window is given in the Rev. James 
Morton's Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. 

The church is built in the form of a cross. Its length 
from east to west is two hundred and fifty-eight feet, and 
its breadth, at the transept, one hundred and thirty-seven. 
The present height of the tower, which rises between the 
nave and the choir, is eighty-four feet. It is believed 
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to have be6n formerly sunnotinted by a spire. Th^ 
walls of the charch are supported by buttresses, several 
of which are surmounted by pinnacles ; and in most of the 
buttresses there is a niche> ornamented with a canopy- 
head of elegant design and excellent workmanship, for 
the receptioli of the figure of a saint or patron. Upon 
the western buttress, on the south side of the nave, are 
the royal arms of Scotland—- on a shield^ within a double 
tressure, a lion rampant, with two unicorns as sup- 
porters-— with the letters f . <!^., intended for Jacobus 
Quartus, and the date 1 505. On a shield supported by 
a cherub, between the legs of one of the unicorns, are 
a mell and a rose ; a rebus for the name, Melrose. 

The large window in the south transept is one of the 
most perfect and most beautiful in the whole building. 
Above the point of the arch there is a beautiful orna- 
mental niche, with four others on each side below ; and 
there are two similar niches in each of the two but- 
tresses. The central niche was probably occupied by 
the figure of Christ, and the others by the apostles. 
Above the south door-way is a figure, supposed to re- 
present John the Baptist, looking up towards Christ, 
with the inscription JBcc^ Filitcs Dei. On each side of 
the arch of the door-way are niches containing figures, 
now sadly mutilated. 

The external decorations of the great eastern window, 
^rm a strong contrast to the meagre style of the win- 
dow . itself. On each side of the arch are five niches, 
which have contained images ; and above the point are 
two figures, seated, which are supposed to represent 
David I., the founder of the abbey, and his queen. To 
the westward of the north transept, and to the north- 
ward of the nave, are the ruins of the cloisters. The 
Gothic ornaments and foliage remaining in this part of 
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the building are of great beautj, chiselled in a style of 
extreme delicacy : in fact, the workmanship, generally, 
of the ornamental parts of Melrose Abbey can scarcely 
be surpassed by that of any other religious edifice in 
Great Britain. 

Persons wishing to see the interior of the abbey 
have to apply to the hedrel or sexton, Mr. John Bower, 
who keeps the keys ; and who, baring published an 
account of the abbey, as well as several views of it, of 
his own etching, is well qualified to act as a guide, and 
to point out to the stranger the tomb of the wizal^ 
Michael Scott, or the stone which is said to cover the 
remains of Alexander II. The small south aisle is 
divided into eight sacella or small chapels, which have 
been used as burying-places by several families residing 
in the neighbourhood of Melrose ; and in the west wall 
of the south transept is the foUowing rhyming inscrip- 
tion, to the memory of John Morow, a Frenchman, 
who appears to have been employed as an architect or 
surveyor, in superintending the rebuilding or repairing 
of Melrose : — 

'* John Morow sum tym callit was I, 
And born in Parysse certainly ; 
And had in keping al mason work 
Of Santandrays, y* hye kirk 
Of Glasgo, Melros, and Paslay, 
Of Nyddysdayll, and of Galway. 
I pray to God and Mary bath 
And sweet St. John keep this holy kirk frae skaith.'' 

Over a door-way in the same transept, leading to 
a winding stair, is an inscription, much defaced, by 
« John Morvo," with his arms or device, consisting 
of two compasses, towards the top of the shield, 
with a fleur-de-lis on each side, and another under- 
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neatb. This inscription, according to the reading given 
in Milne's Description of the Parish of Melrose, 1743, 
appears to allude to the compasses in the shield, emble- 
matic of his profession : 

" Sa gayes the compass eryn about, 
Sa truth and laute do, but duite. 
Behalde to y* hende, q. John Morro.^' 

These lines are explained in the Monastic Annals of 
Teviotdale thus : '< As the compass goes round without 
deviating firom the circumference, so, doubtless, truth 
and loyalty never deviate. Look weU to the end, quoth 
John Morvo." The last line, however, appears to be 
incorrectly explained. ^^ Be halde to the hende/' means 
** keep the point of the compass true to the centre," — 
the <*hende"or holding point — rather than <<look to 
the end." 

Though there is no date on either of those inscriptions 
from which we might learn when John Morow lived or 
died, yet they cannot well be assigned to a period earlier 
than the reign of James IV. 

In the south aisle of the choir, in 1812, were disco- 
vered two stone coffins ; one of which was supposed to 
contain the remains of Michael Scott ; and above the 
other was the name of " Ivoors de Corbricg" probably 
the Lord Evers who was killed at the battle of Ancrum 
Moor. In the chancel, near to where the high altar 
stood, is a coffin-shaped slab, of black marble, on which 
Sir Walter Scott, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
describes the Monk of St. Mary's aisle and William of 
Deloraine, as being seated to watch the shadow of St. 
Michael's red cross, in the great eastern window, point- 
ing to the wizard's grave : — 

" They sate them down on a marble stone, 
A Scottish monarch slept below.*' 
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It, however, appears to be doubtful whether this stone 
covers the grave of a king or a saint. Sir Walter Scott 
observes, in a note on the above lines : " A large mar- 
ble stone, in the chancel of Melrose, is pointed out as 
the monument of Alexander II., one of the greatest of 
our early kings : others say, it is the resting-place of 
Waldeve, one of the early abbots, who died in the odour 
of sanctity." Of the monuments of " the gallant chief 
of Otterbum," who was buried before the high altar, 
of the <* dark Knight of Liddlesdale,'' and of other 
Douglasses who were interred at Melrose, there are 
no distinguishable remains. 

The north transept had also been used as a place of 
interment ; and in the north aisle of the nave is a brief in- 
scription, indicating the burying-place of the Kers of 
Yair: 

Heir lyes the Race of the Hous of Yair. 

Melrose Abbey was founded by David I., in 1136; 
and in 1146 the building was finished and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. It was burnt by the English in 1322, 
and again in 1384. The style of the architecture suf- 
ficiently indicates that the greater part of the building 
now remaining has been erected subsequent to the kitliBr 
period. In 1545, it received some injury from the 
English under the Earl of Hertford. The progress oi 
the Reformation must have been much more gradual in 
this part of the country than in many other districts in 
Scotland, otherwise we could scarcely expect to find so 
much of the old abbey remaining. It is said, that the 
images of the Saints which occupied the numerous 
niches within and without the building, were only de- 
stroyed by order of the covenanters in 1649. 

Previous to the foundation of the abbey on its present 
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dte, by David, there had been a monastery at Old 
Melrose, about two miles lower down the Tweed, which 
was established about 640, by Aidan, the founder of 
the monastery of Lindisfame. St. Cuthbert, who is said, 
when a youth, to have herded sheep on the banks of 
the Leader, a stream which joiift the Tweed from the 
north, a little above Old Melrose, received his religious 
education in this monastery; of which he became 
abbot, on the death of his preceptor and spiritual father, 
Boisil, who is supposed to have given the alias of SU 
BoswelVs to the village of Lessudden, opposite Dry* 
burgh. 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking poetically, advises that the 
ruins of Melrose should be visited by moonlight, and 
alone ; and some persons of highly imaginative tempe- 
rament profess to have had their feelings most power- 
fully excited by following his advice. Plain, every-day 
people, however, who are not apt to start into ecstasies 
at the moment they are bid, will be most likely to be 
gratified by seeing the ruins in broad daylight, and in 
company with the bedrel. Persons whose feelings are 
most susceptible, and imaginative powers most active, 
about the time of full- moon, and who happen to arrive at 
Melrose when she is in her first or last quarter, ought 
by all means to veait until she has filled her horns; 
and then, under her mysterious influence, visit ** St. 
David's ruined pile" at midnight, and alone. 

According to Mr. Bower, — who is mostly laudably 
anxious that the beautiful ruins, of which he has the 
care, should be seen to the greatest advantage,— the 
best view of the building is obtained from the south- 
east comer of the church-yard. Afiter having gazed 
on it with face erect, the mode of obtaining a most 
enchanting view is thus kindly pointed out to lovers of 
the picturesque, of both sexes : '* Turn your back to 
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the boilding, stoop down and look at it through yomt 
legSi when the effect is astonishiogly grand ; the 'defects 
of the ruin being but little perceived, as the whole 
assumes such a beautifnl appearance as maj be more 
easily conceived than expressed." Marias, among the 
ruins of Carthage, has been often referred to as an 
interesting subject for the painter; but what is it to 
the Reverend Dr. Dryasdust, florid, fet, and fifty, ex- 
posing himself to the risk of apoplexy in looking 
through his legs at Melrose Abbey I Once, and once 
only, was it my fortune to behold an amiable enthu- 
siast thus indulging his love of the sublime and beau- 
tifiil. He was a stout, little man, apparently about 
forty-five, who, with his wife, was making a tour of 
pleasure, and had arrived at Melrose by the Chevy- 
Chase coach from the south. It was one afternoon in 
September, when there was a cloud upon the Eildons, 
and a drizzling rain falling, and then did I behold 
him, in the south-east corner of the church-yard, look- 
ing at the abbey through his legs, while his loving 
partner held an umbrella over him. — *< O, how I envied 
his feelings I ** 

Most tourists who visit Melrose make too shmrt a 
stay in the village, although there is so much in the 
neighbourhood that is beautiful in itself, or interesting 
as the scene of some adventure described in song or 
history, to induce a prolonged visit. A party, for 
instance, arrive from Edinburgh about ten in the 
morning, intending to return by the afternoon coach, 
which leaves about four. After breakfjetst, for. which 
their ride of thirty-five miles has given them a keen 
appetite, they proceed to visit the abbey. By the 
time that they have completed their survey, it is 
nearly one o*clock, and they have yet to see Abbots- 
ford^ which is full three miles distant. For Abbotsford 
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they accordingly set out on foot, walking at the rate of 
Eve miles an hour, in a charming day, when the ther- 
mometer stands at 67° in the shade. On arriving at 
Abhotsford, the housekeeper happens to be in disha- 
bille, busily employed in making currant-jelly and 
raspberry-jam, and they are desired to take a walk 
round the grounds for a quarter of an hour, to allow 
her time to change her cap and gown. At length they 
are admitted ; and before they have sufficiently feasted 
their eyes on the old armour in the hall, one of the 
party, a Jew-looking little man, brother to Mr. Michael, 
the great cow-keeper, ex-sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, pulls his well-guarded watch out of the dexter 
pocket of his black velvet waistcoat, and informs his 
companions that it only wants a quarter to three o'clock. 
Acting upon this hint, they clatter through some dozen 
or more rooms^ up and down st^rs, leaving the dint of 
their cuddies' heels strongly impressed on the uncar- 
peted floors, and ere the gentleman's watch has de- 
clared it to be a quarter past three, they have every one 
sat in the poet's chair, and seen all t^at to them was 
worth seeing at Abbotsford. Four o'clock sees them 
again on the coach-top, on their return to Edinburgh, — 
to set out next morning for Glasgow in their way to 
visit Rob Roy's cave and Ben Lomond, — and thus ends 
their pilgrimage to Melrose and Abbotsford. 

There are two commodious inns in the village of 
Melrose, and at either of them the tourist who is not 
in a particular hurry may very pleasantly establish him- 
self for a week, and visit at his leisure the most inte- 
resting places in the neighbourhood. Should he have 
come from the south by way of Newcastle and Jedburgh 
direct, without calling at Dryburgh, he may proceed the 
next day to visit that interesting ruin, and thence walk 
by way of Bemerside to Earlston — ^the Ercildoun of old 
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writere — to see the old tower which is pointed out as 
the residence of Thomas the Rhymer; returning on 
the north side of the Tweed, hy Cowdenknows, and the 
village of Gattonside, crossing from the latter place to 
Melrose hy the chain-bridge. A little to the eastward 
of Gattonside, the road passes Allerley, the residence of 
Sir David Brewster, better known as Dr. Brewster ; who, 
though a reverend licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
I believe, has had the miserable vanity to covet the 
honour of knighthood. The Rev. Dr. Sir David 
Brewster, how imposing on a title-^page I Looking at 
the origin of knighthood, the honour scarcely seems to 
become a clergyman. It is like placing an old war^ 
saddle on the back of an animal for which it was never 
intended, and where it is certainly neither useful nor 
ornamental. I think that I have seen, within the last 
three years, an address from Dr. Brewstpr, stating that 
he considered it an honour to be an ordained, though 
unbeneficed, clergyman of the Church of Scotland. He 
however seems to have had a longing to be called more 
than Rabbi. It is to be hoped that he will be the last 
minister of the Church of Scotland, as I believe he is 
the first, who has thus humbled himself in order to 
appear exalted. To the west of Gattonside is Gutton- 
side House, the seat of G. Cole Bainbridge, Esq., 
the author of the " Fly-Fisher's Guide," the best prac- 
tical work which has appeared on the subject. The 
Tweed, in the neighbourhood of Melrose, about twenty 
years ago, used to afford good sport to the salmon fisher; 
and the late Lord Somerville, who was an excellent 
angler, used not unfirequently to kill five or six in a 
day. A weil about two miles above Melrose, which 
was preserved exclusively for the amusement of his 
lordship and his friends, appeared to be a favourite rest- 
ing-place for salmon in their progress up the stream, 
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And it is still considered one of the best places in the 
oeighboarhood for grilse. Salmon, however, are not 
so frequently caught there now with the rod as in former 
years ; and for this falling-off there may be two reasons^ 
salmon are more scarce, and the weil in question is let 
to a person who fishes it with a net for profit. 

About two miles above Melrose, on the north side of 
the Tweed, is a glen called the Nameless, or the Fairy 
Dean. It is traversed by a small stream called the 
Allen, in the bed of which, after a fiood, small calcare- 
ous stones are sometimes found, which, with a little 
assistance from imagination, are seen to resemble basins, 
cups, saucers, chairs, stools, tables, and such like, of a 
size that might be supposed to correspond with the 
furniture and domestic utensils of a fairy's dwelling. 
The glen of the Allen has been supposed to be the 
Glendearg of the "Monastery ;" but Sir Walter Scott, 
while he admits certain points of agreement, shows that 
his description does not strictly apply to the glen of the 
Allen ; and he states that the ruined towers of Hills- 
lop and Colmsly, about five short miles up the Allen, 
from its junction with the Tweed, bear no resemblance 
to the lonely tower of Glendearg, the habitation of Dame 
Elspeth Glendinning. Sir Walter also adds : " I would 
not advise any one who may be curious in localities, to 
spend time in looking for the fountain and holly-tree 
of the White Lady." Notwithstanding this caveat, 
more than one holly-bush has been found, and stripped 
of its branches too, by the same indefatigable searchers 
who have discovered the well of Sybil Grey, near Flod- 
don Field, and who have christened it Marmion's 
Well, since the " half-worn letters, " which solicited the 
prayer of the pilgrim for the soul of her who built it, 
are no longer to be seen. 

From the top of the Eildon hills, whose three peaks 
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form 80 striking an object in approaching Melrose from 
the south and south-east^ a most extensive and delight- 
ful prospect is obtained of Teviotdale. 

** There's Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us ; 
And Drybrough, where with chiming Tweed 
The Lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
There's pleasant Teviotdale ♦." .... 

Looking nearly due east, are seen the Tweed, Dryburgh 
Abbey, and Smailholm Tower; while more remotely the 
view extends down Tweedside nearly as far as Berwick. 
To the south-east an excellent view is obtained of 
Cheviot, from which a range of hills extending to the 
Carter-fells, beyond Jedburgh, boimds the prospect to 
the south. Between those hills and the Eildons, lies a 
fertile and well-enclosed tract, which, for the most part, 
is comparatively level, though diversified with ridges 
of high land, and several striking isolated hills, the 
most remarkable of which are Penilheugh, the Dunian, 
Minto Hills and Crags, and Ruberslaw. Looking to- 
wards the south-west, the eye can discern nearly the 
whole route of William of Deloraine, from Branxholm 
to Halidon, described in the first canto of << The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel." Westward, the view is bounded 
by the hills of Selkirkshire. To the north-west are 
seen the village of Damick ; Gala-water, where it joins 
the Tweed ; and, in the distance, the hills that rise to- 
wards the head of the Allen. At the foot of the eastern 
hill, are seen the grey ruins of Melrose Abbey ; and on 
the opposite side of the Tweed, the village of Gatton- 
side, sheltered by a ridge of hills which rise above it to 
the north. To the north-east is seen the welV-wooded 
vale of the Leader ; beyond which rises the black hill 
of Earlston ; and more remotely are perceived the Lam- 
» Wordsworth, Yarrow Unvisited. 
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mermoor hills. The view from the top of the Eildons 
comprehends some of the most interesting scenes de- 
scribed in Border history, and celebrated in Border 
song. " I can stand on Eildon Hill," said Sir Walter 
Scott to Allan Cunningham, " and point out forty-three 
places, famous in war and verse." 

On the top of the eastern hill may be perceived 
traces of an encampment ; about two miles from which, 
to the westward, on Caldshiels hill, there has been a 
large station, which Chalmers conceives had been origi- 
nally formed by the Britons, and afterwards strength- 
ened and enlarged by the Romans. In the vicinity of 
Caldshiels are vestiges of two or three other British 
forts. Within three miles of the Eildon hills, to the 
southward, were three camps, — at Rowchester, Kippilaw 
Mains, and Blackchester, — which appear to have been 
connected by a covered way, consisting of a fosse, with 
a rampart of earth on each side, similar to the Catrail *. 

The Eildon hills, according to tradition, were origi- 
nally a uniform cone, but which was cleft into three 
peaks by the Prince of Darkness at the command of 
Michael Scott. ^' It is said, that the fiend employed in 
parting the mountain, made very short work of it ; for 
&cing to the north, and fetching a sloping blow with his 
spade from west to east, he took off the top of the ori- 
ginal hill, thus making two eminences : what earth 
remained on the spade he shook off between them for 
the third f." The base of the Eildon hills forms a sort 
of curve from south to east, the convexity of which is 
towards the west and north. The height of the highest 
peak is about 1330 feet above the level of the sea. 

* Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i. p. 161. 
f Illustrations of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, by John 
C. Schetky, p. 32. 

X 
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Abbotsford is about three miles westward of Melrose, 
and on the south side of the Tweed. The house stands 
in a low and ill-chosen sitjaation, at the foot of a bank, 
within a stone's throw of the public road to Selkirk ; 
and the stranger in approaching it from Melrose never 
obtains a glimpse of it till he perceives its chimneys and 
turrets, as it were, at his feet. The style of the build- 
ing, with its numerous towers, turrets, gable ends and 
tall chimneys, may very truly be called composite, for it 
partakes at once of the character of the castellated 
mansion of a border chief of the reign of James V., and 
of the well-chimneyed manor-house of a Norfolk knight 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. A short avenue leads 
from the public road to a gateway, in an embattled 
wall, which screens the building to the south-west. At 
the side of the gateway hang a pair of oldyow^**, which 
many strangers, not knowing that they are << a pair of 
stocks for the neck," suppose to be an antique contriv* 
ance for horsemen visiting the place to hang their steeds 
to. On passing the gateway the visiter finds himself 
within a small enclosure, or court-yard, formed on the 
west and south by a wall ; on the north, by the front of 
the house ; and on the east, by a screen of open arches 
and a wire fence, through which a partial sight is ob- 
tained of the garden. On the south, and part of the 

* It is probable that the old English pillory, or collistrigium^ 
was similar to the Scottish jougs. By a statute of Edward II., 
it is required, ^^ Quod pilloria sive collistrigxum habeatur delnttt 
fortitudinis, ita quod contra delinquentes exequi possit judiciom, 
sine corporum periculo/' Persons who were thus punished were 
said to be '* half-hanged ;" and Barrington, in his Observations 
on the Ancient Statutes, considers, '* that the criminal was sus- 
pended in the air by the collistriffiunif or stretch-neck, in tiie 
same manner that children are sometimes put into swings, in 
order to stretch their necks and make them grow.'' 
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west side of tbis enclosure, which may be considered as 
the cloisters of Abbotsford, is a bowery walk, and in the 
walls are figures of Mercury, Jupiter, and Neptune, with 
one or two altars, and tablets of Roman workmanship. 
On the left, between the gateway and the entrance hall, 
is the fountain which, in former days, stood at the foot 
of the Cross of Edinburgh *. Near this fountain lie a 
pair of old querns, the stones of a hand mill for grind- 
ing corn. To the right of the entrance hall is the 
figure of Maida, Sir Walter's favourite Highland grey- 
hound, cut in stone, with a Latin inscription consisting 
of two lines, which contain " only three false quantities:*' 

** Maids marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida, 
Ad janoam domini. Sit tibi terra levis.** 

On entering the house by a handsome porch, the 
visiter is generally first shown into a spacious hall, on 
the roof of which, at the intersection of the beams, are 
shields of arms emblazoned with the bearings of the 
families of Scott, Haliburton, Sinton, Rutherford, and 
others, through which, on the male and female side. 
Sir Walter Scott traces his descent. Round the cornice 
are the arms of the most celebrated Border families ; 
and there are also armorial bearings in the windows, 
which are of stained glass. In this apartment, which 
may be considered the great armoury, are numerous 
specimens of defensive armour, from the chain-mail of 
the Crusaders to the cuirass of the French imperial 

* But now is razed that monument, 

Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 

In glorious trumpet clang. 
1 be his tomb as lead to lead, 
Upon its dull destroyer's head I — 
A minstrel's malison is said. — Marmion, Canto V, 
X 2 
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guards at Waterloo. Here are the helmet proper of 
the knight, with beaver and avantayle ; the basnet of 
the squire ; and the plain sallet or iron knapscall of the 
bill-man or the border-rider. Here too are to be seen 
swords of different ages, shapes, and sizes : the huge, 
two-handed sword of the knight, well calculated — 

** • . . a foeman's limbs to shred away, 
As wood-knife lops the sapling spray ;** 

the espadon of the Switzer, of no less formidable di- 
mensions ; the well-tempered Andrew Ferrara ; the 
long Toledo blade which perchance graced the thigh of 
an " old courtier of the Queen's ;'* the rapier of the age 
of Louis Quatorze ; a Highland claymore which may 
have seen service at Preston Pans, and failed to guard 
its owner's head at Culloden ; curved cimeters' from 
the East ; and long, straight French sabres from 
Waterloo. 

Against the walls of a smaller apartment, westward 
of the hall, are hung a variety of weapons, such as 
swords, dirks, and pistols; with a number of articles 
which are curious in themselves as relics of antiquity, or 
interesting as having been the property of some remark- 
able or distinguished character. Here are to be seen 
the instruments of torture called TTiumbikinSy such as 
are said to have been frequently used to extort con- 
fession from the Covenanters and Cameronians in the 
reign of Charles H. Here are the sword of Montrose, 
and the pistol of Claverhouse ; the gun of Rob Roy ; 
the pistols of Napoleon, and the rifle of Andrew Hofer. 
Near Rob Roy's gun hangs his purse, of very small 
dimensions ; and against the same wall is suspended the 
hunting- flask of King James VI., of goodly size, as 
might be suspected, and provided with a lock. In this 
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room are two or three German executioners* swords, 
buch ag that with which the Sckarfgerichter^ Franz 
Steinemherz von Blutacker *, at one blow, and without 
stroke missed or repeated, mowed Sir Archibald de 
Hagenbach's head from his shoulders. Here, too, are 
the keys of the door of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh ; 
and the door itself — the heart of Mid-Lothian — is built 
into the wall of one of the turrets. 

The library is a noble room, and, as might be expected, 
well furnished with books. One case, which is wired 
and locked, is entirely occupied with the reprints of the 
Bannatyne and Roxburghe Clubs ; and another, which 
is guarded in the same manner, contains an ample col- 
lection of books on demonology and witchcraft. A large 
ispace is occupied by works on English and Scottish 
history and antiquities ; and of English poetry, biogra- 
phy, and dramatic literature^, there is no lack. Of tbe 
works of French authors, chroniclers, historians, and 
poets, there is rather a large collection ; and a case is 
entirely occupied with books in Italian and Spanish. Of 
German books, the number is rather small ; considering 
that Sir Walter Scott was at one period rather a diligent 
reader of the works of German authors, to whom he owes 
more than one interesting scene in his novels f. 

' * Franz Steinemherz and his sword, are described in chapters 
xiv. and xvi. of Anne of Geirstein. 

. t The passages in Sir Walter Scott*s works to which I allude, 
are: 1. Henry Morton, Kettledrummle, Old Manse, and Cuddle 
Headrig, witnessing the battle of Drumclog. 2. Father Eustace 
showing the Missal to Edward Glendinning. 3. The meeting of 
Sholto Ashton and the Master of Ravenswood at Lucy Ashton*s 
fdneraL And 4. Leicester's appearing to Amy Robsart, in the 
foil costume of a Knight of the Garter. The originals of these 
scenes, I conceiye, are to be found in the dramatic works of 
Goethe : the two first in Groetz von Berlichingen, act iiL, and act i. ; 
the third in Clayigo, act t. ; and the fourth in Egmont, act iv. 
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Over the mantel-piece of the library is a full length 
portrait of Sir Walter's eldest son, the present baronet, 
in hussar uniform, by Allan of Edinburgh ; at one end 
is a bust of Shakspeare, and at the other that of Sir 
Walter himself, executed by Chantrey in 1820, presented 
by the sculptor to the poet in 1828, and placed in its 
present situation in 1832. The beautiful ancient 
Grecian vase, of silver, presented by Lord Byron to Sir 
Walter, which formerly stood in the library, is now 
locked up and not shown to visiters. It was from this 
vase that some despicable thief stole the letter which 
Lord Byron addressed to Sir Walter Scott, when he 
sent him the relique. 

The poet's study is rather a small, though a lofty 
room, dimly lighted by a single window. Against the 
walls are shelves containing books ; and round three of 
its sides there is a light gallery, which opens to a private 
stair-case, by which Sir Walter could descend from his 
bed-room to his study unobserved. The only furniture 
in this room is the poet^s chair and writing-desk, and an 
arm-chair of oak, made of the wood of the house at Rob 
Roy*s-town, where Wallace, according to an inscription 
on it, was doomed to die. This chair was presented to 
Sir Walter, by Mr. James Train, a friend to wham he 
owed many of the interesting legends and anecdotes 
embodied in the best of his novels. Above the fire- 
place is Schiavonetti and Bromley's engraving of Sto- 
thard's Canterbury Pilgrimage, the only one in the 
room. In an adjoining closet, in a tower at an angle of 
the building, are hung the suit of clothes which Sir 
Walter last wore, with his hat, shoes, and walking-stick. 
Opposite to them are suspended his accoutrements, as 
an officer of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, with his 
tools as a woodman, consisting of hatchet, mallet, and 
knife. 
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Standing in the solitary little room in which the 
most of Sir Walter Scott's works were composed, and 
thinking on his laborious literary life, the splendid 
reward which he appeared to have received, and then 
of the reverse of fortune which changed his golden fruit 
to ashes, it is scarcely possible not to feel how unstable 
are the foundations of worldly prosperity, and how vain 

" The wish that sighs for sublunary things.** 

The dining and drawing-room at Abbotsford are noble 
apartments, but the pictures which adorn the walls are 
for the most part inferior productions ; and the visiter 
is rather disappointed to find that Sir Walter Scott's 
collection contains so few good or interesting historical 
portraits. Among the more remarkable, I noticed a 
head of Mary Queen of Scots, said to be painted the 
day after her decapitation. That it is intended for Mary 
is not unlikely, but that it was painted from her head 
after her execution, I cannot believe. This picture was 
presented to Sir Walter Scott by a German nobleman, 
in whose family it had been for upwards of two hundred 
years. This fact, however, by no means proves the 
authenticity of the portrait, which is not like the marble 
mask of Mary's face which is shown in another room. 
The two portraits of Claverhouse at Abbotsford, prove 
that Sir Walter's description of the features of that cruel 
man was not suggested by either of them. Sir Walter's 
portrait of Claverhouse, in Chapter XII. of Old Mor- 
tality, appears to have been chiefly copied from one of 
Andrieu's medals of Napoleon. The larger portrait in 
oil, said to be that of Claverhouse, now hung in the 
stair-case, is not, I understand, a portrait of that com- 
mander. The other is only a miniature, and a copy. 
There is an interesting portrait of Dryden, when old ; 
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a large one of Fairfax, Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary 
general, on hoi*seback ; and a curious one, said to be 
that of Henry VIII. when young. 

In the drawing-room is a full-sized portrait of Sir 
Walter himself, sitting in meditative mood with a book 
in his hand, by Sir Henry llaebum. This is said to 
have been a good likeness of the poet at the time when 
it was taken, which was when he was about forty. 
Among the fEimily portraits, there is an interesting one 
of Sir Walter's great grand&ther, Walter Scott of Les- 
sudden, described in the notes to Marmion, 

** With amber beard, and flaxen hair, 
And reverend apostolic air,** 

who swore that he would not shave his beard till the 
Stuarts were restored, and, in consequence, went un- 
shaved till the day of his death. There is also a por- 
trait of this venerable old gentleman's son, Mr. Robert 
Scott, of Sandy-Know, to whom Sir Walter, in the 
latter part of his life, appears to have borne a most 
striking resemblance. There are also portraits in oil of 
Sir Walter's father and mother, his brother, the late 
Lady Scott, and his youngest son Mr. Charles Scott, 
with two beautiful miniature whole lengths, in water 
colours, of Miss Sophia Scott (now Mrs. Lockhart), and 
the late Miss Anne Scott, the poet's daughters. Among 
the portraits of Sir Walter's personal friends, the visiter 
will scarcely fail to remark those of Professor Wilson 
and Lord Jeffrey ; the latter of whom is bettier known 
as having been formerly editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
than as one of the Lords of Session. Both are said to 
be good likenesses, but it is to be regretted that they 
are only in water colours. Near to them is a portrait, 
in the same style, of Sir Walter's fEivourite and early 
friend, Sir Adam Ferguson. At the head of the priu- 
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cipal stair-case, I observed the bust of the poet Words- 
worth, and in one of the rooms that of Henry Mackenzie. 
In a small drawing-room are several beautifii] views, 
both in oil and water colours, painted by Turner, the 
Rev. J. Thomson, Nasmyth, and Blore, for the 
Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland, and described in that work by Sir Walter 
Scott. In the same room, I think, I noticed two or 
three pen-and-ink drawings by an amateur, Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., a friend of Sir Walter. One 
of them, illustrative of the following passage in Sir 
James Melville's Memoirs, is worthy of Hogarth himself. 
" Here I took occasion to press earnestly my dispatch, 
she said I was weary sooner of her company than she 
was of mine. I told her Majesty, that though I had no 
reason of being weary, I knew my mistress her affairs 
called me home, yet I was stayed two days longer, till 
I might see her dance, as I was afterwards informed. 
Which being over, she inquired of me whether she or 
my queen danced best ? I answered, the queen danced 
not so high and disposedly as she did *.** Elizabeth 
wears a look of great self-complaisance, as if conscious 
that she is '^ charming each heart and delighting each 
eye ;" but her portrait must surely have been copied 
from that unique shilling, mentioned by Horace Walpole, 
which contained so correct, but hard-favoured a likeness 
of her majesty, that she ordered the die to be broken. 
She is represented dancing " high and disposedly," in 
the style in which Lieutenant Obadiah Lismahago, 
dressed in woman's clothes, might be supposed to bear 
his part in a jig. Behind her majesty are seen two 
<' bonnie Scots,'* holding back a curtain, and looking at 

» Memoirs of Sir James Melvil, of Hal-hill, page 50, folio 
edition, 1683. 
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her ; and one of them, thrusting his tongne out with a 
most grotesque expression of ridicule, significantly inti- 
mates his real opinion of the virgin queen's style of 
dancing. Spencer must have had her majesty in his 
eye, when he wrote, in the Shepherd*8 Calendar : 

** I saw the bouncing Bellibone, 
Hey ho, Bonnibell 1 
Tripping over the dale alone, 
She can trip it very well." 

On leaving the house at Abbotsford, I walked through 
the young plantations to the southward, to see Caldshiels 
Loch, which Sir Walter Scott alludes to in the intro- 
duction to the Monastery, 1830, as the boundary of his 
^'paupera regnch" and " from which " he says, '* eyes 
that yet look on the light are said to have seen the water 
bull ascend^ and shake the mountains with his roar." 
This loch, which is rather better than a mile firom 
Abbotsford, is about two miles in circuit, and very deep ; 
it contains a few trout and perch, but I never heard of 
any of the former being caught there by angling. A 
sniall stream, called Huntly bum, which runs into the 
Tweed between Damick and Melrose, has its source 
in Caldshiel's Loch ; the narrow glen towards the upper 
part of this stream, is called the Rhymer's Glen, and is 
said to be the place where " True Thomas " met the 
Queen of the Fairies. Following this wild and tangled 
little dell downwards, passing near Huntly bum House 
and the romantic cottage of Chiefs -wood, I again reached 
the public road, about half a mile westward of Melrose. 

From Melrose by way of Galashiels to Innerleithen, 
cdias St. Ronan's, is about sixteen miles. The road, 
after passing Galashiels, takes a north western direction 
as &r as Torwoodlee, about two miles distant, where it 
turns to the south west, skirting a range of hills to the 
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left till it again enters the vale of Tweed near Cadonlee. 
From Cadonlee, it proceeds by the side of the river to 
Innerleithen, passing on the left Ashiestiel, formerly 
the residence of Sir Walter Scott. About two miles 
above Ashiestiel, near the edge of a brae, stands the 
rained tower of Elibank, near to which the owner, Gi- 
deon Murray, took young Wat of Harden, in the act 
of driving off his kye. As the story goes, Gideon was 
about to execute justice on the young minor, by hang- 
ing him forthwith ; when his more prudent help-mate 
happened to bethink herself that Wat was young and 
well-fared, and that their daughter, meikle-mou'd Meg*, 
was not likely to obtain a husband. She therefore pro- 
posed that young Wat should be spared on condition 
of marrying Meg ; and old Gideon concurring in this 
project, mentioned the terms to his prisoner, who hay- 
ing thus his choice of a hempen cord or a halter matri- 
monial, decided, after some deliberation, it is said, to 
marry a young wife, wide-mouthed though she might be, 
rather than be hung by her father. 

From Cadonlee to Innerleithen, the Tweed, lovely as 
it is to all, appears more especially so to the angler, who 
views with delight its slacks, rapids, and weils, giving 
promise of exceUent sport to all brethren of the rod and 

line, who can 

" deftly thraw a flee 
And manage weel the tap*ring gad.'* 

The novel of St. Ronan's Well has given celebrity 
to Innerleithen, and in summer it has many visiters; 

♦ ** Now Meg was but thin, and her nose it was lang, 
And her mou was as muckle as muckle could be ; 
Her een they were grey, and her colour was wan, 
But her nature was generous, gentle, and free.** 

—The Fray of Elibank^ 
In the Mountain fiard. By James Hogg, 1807. 
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some of whom come to drink its medicinal waters, and 
others to enjoy a week or two*s retirement from crowded 
towns and cities and the bustle of life, and to amuse 
themselves with angling in the Tweed. Once a year, 
about the beginning of August, there is a meeting at 
Innerleithen, of the St. Ronan's Border Club, instituted 
for the encouragement of athletic exercises among the 
youth of the Scottish border. The sports, which are 
held on a flat piece of ground, between the village and 
the river, consist of running, leaping, and wrestling; 
putting the stone, throwing the hammer, and quoit play- 
ing. These, and similar sports, occupy the first day, 
and on the second the St. Ronan*s Bow-men of the 
border shoot for a silver arrow ; and those who cannot 
draw the long bow, are afforded an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in Me shooting. The members 
of St. Ronan*8 Angling Club have a trial of skill twice 
a year, in May, for trout, and in September for grilse and 
salmon ; and a silver medal is conferred on the happy 
man who succeeds in taking the greatest weight of fish. 

There are two inns at Innerleithen, but Meg Dodds 
of the Cleikum Inn, appears to have gone the way of 
all flesh— or rather shadows — as well as David Kyle, 
the landlord of the George Inn, of Kennaquhair. — 
A post chaise is kept at both of the inns at Inner- 
leithen; and in summer, as has before been observed, 
a coach runs between Kelso and Glasgow, through the 
village, and there is a conveyance to and from E^n- 
burgh daily. 

Many persons when staying at Innerleithen, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of visiting the Yarrow, 
St. Mary's Lake, and the Loch of the Lowes, proceed- 
ing by Traquair, to a small inn, the Gordon Arms, a 
convenient halting place, about nine miles from Inner- 
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leithen. Wishing, however, to see the lower part of 
Yarrow, where it flowis past " Newark's riven tower,'* I 
went from Innerleithen to Yarrow Ford, about eight 
miles below the Gordon Arms ; passing the seat of the 
Earl of Traquair, a little above Innerleithen ; obtaining 
a sight of the « Bush above Traquair," as I ascended the 
bill ; crossing Minch-moor, where I looked for, but did 
not find, traces of the Catrail ; and descending by Bir- 
kendale brae to the vale of Yarrow. 

A little below Yarrow Ford on the left, is the plea- 
sant mansion-house and grounds of Broad-meadows, a 
property which Sir Walter Scott was once anxious to 
possess, but did not complete the purchase. About a 
mile below Broad-meadows, at the foot of Foulshiels 
hill, is the cottage in which Mungo Park was born, and 
where he lived for a few months previous to setting out 
on his last expedition. Opposite to Foulshiels, on the 
edge of a steep brae, which is beautifully clothed with 
hanging wood, and rises immediately from the margin of 
theYarrow-r-stands the ruined tower of Newark, formerly 
a hunting seat of the kings of Scotland when they came 
to take their pleasure in Ettrick forest. ITiis tower, 
which is a plain square building of no great size, was 
erected by James II., and the Royal arms may still be 
perceived on its western side. Newark is distinguished 
in history by no memorable event except the execution, 
within its court yard, of the prisoners taken by General 
Lesley, at the battle of Philip-haugh, while a covepant- 
ing minister stood by and expressed his satisfaction at 
seeing his enemies butchered, by observing — ** the wark 
gangs bonnilie on»" About a mile below Newark, and 
at a short distance from the Yarrow, is " sweet Bowhill," 
a seat of the Duke of Buccleugh ; and about a mile to 
the north west of Selkirk, the road crosses Philip- haugh» 
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the scene of Lesley's victory oyer ^e Marquis of Mont- 
rose, in 1643. 

From Yarrow Ford to the junction of the stream with 
the Ettrick, the vale of Yarrow is eminently pleasing. 
A little above Newark, where the stream flows in a 
rapid and noisy coarse over a rocky bed, where its banks 
are clothed with wood, and where the ruined tower is 
seen standing near the edge of a steep brae, the view is 
beautiful in the. highest degree, requiring the pen of a 
poet, or the pencil of a painter of the first eminence, to 
adequately describe or pourtray its charms : — 

" . . . . The vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold, a ruin hoary ! 

The shattered front of Newark's towers. 

Renowned in Border story*." 

From Selkirk, proceeding up the Yarrow, to the 
Gordon Arms, the distance is about twelve miles. About 
a mile above Yarrow Ford, the vale begins to expand 
and becomes less picturesque. The banks of the stream 
lose their clothing of wood and become less steep; and 
on each side are seen a succession of gradually sloping 
green hills. 

Near the Gordon Arms, a road to Moffat, which is 
about twenty-four miles distant, branches off to the left. 
Following this road, to the right, about a mile from the 
Yarrow, is seen Altrive, the residence of James Hogg, 
who, in many a beautiful lay, has sung the beauties, 
animate and inanimate, of Ettrick Forest, and in many 
a ''wild and wondrous*' tale recorded its traditions. 
» Wordsworth, Yarrow Visited. 
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Notwithstanding the lonely situation of the Poet's 
dwelling, self-invited visiters enow find him out in his 
solitude, and levy a tax on his time and hospitality. 
About four miles southward of Altrive, the road enters 
the vale of Ettrick, about a mile below the ruined tower 
of Tushielaw, famed as having been the residence of a 
noted freebooter, Adam Scott, called the King of the 
Border, whom James V. is said to have hung in the 
same expedition in which he caused Cockburn of Hen- 
derland and Johnie Armstrong to be executed. 

About two miles above the old tower of Tushielaw, 
stands Thirlestane Castle, the seat of the late Lord 
Napier ; and about two miles above Thirlestane the road 
passes Ettrick Kirk, near to which was pointed out to 
me the cottage, now used as a byre I believe, in which 
James Hogg, the Bard of Ettrick, was bom. About 
seven miles above Ettrick Kirk, and near the head of 
the stream, the road crosses the hills and enters Dum- 
fries-shire. On descending the hill it passes the lonely 
farm house of Bodsbeck, famed in the traditions of 
Ettrick Forest as having been haunted by a " Brownie.*' 
In the tale of the "Brownie of Bodsbeck,'* by James 
Hogg, the supposed "ill thing," that created such alarm 
at Wattie Laidlaw's of Chapelhope, is explained to be an 
old Cameronian Preacher, who, with several of his fol* 
lowers, had sought a refuge among the hills from the 
persecution of Claverhouse. 

The village of MoflFat, which is about six miles to the 
south west of Bodsbeck, is famed for its mineral waters, 
and is much frequented by visiters in summer. It is 
enclosed by hills which rise to the west, north, and east, 
while to the southward the river extends over a pleasant 
vale. About nine miles to the north west of Moffat is 
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the water-fall called the Grey Mare*8 Tail, formed by a 
stream which issues from Lock Skene, and after running 
for about a mile, dashes over a precipice between two 
lofty crags. Parties from Moffat frequently make an 
excursion to visit the wild scenery of Lock Skene, and 
the fall of the Grey Mare's Tail. 

About a mile and a half southward of Moffftt is 
Beatick Inn, which stands by the side of the main road 
between Carlisle and Glasgow, and near the confluence 
of three streams — the Moffat, the Avon, and the Annan. 
Though the Moffat and the Avon are the largest streams, 
yet the Annan alone retains its name, communicating it 
also to the dale through which the united waters flow. 
From Beatick Inn to the village of Ecclefechan, about 
twenty ^one miles southward, passing through Lockerby, 
there is but little to attract the tourist's attention. Leav- 
ing the coach at Ecclefechan, I proceeded to visit some 
interesting remains of antiquity in its neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants of Ecclefechan assert that the ances- 
tors of Sir Robert Peel originally belonged to that 
village ; and in support of their opinion they point out 
a grave-rstone in the old church-yard, inscribed to the 
memory of " Robert Peel," and refer to the testimony 
of an old woman, now dead, who used to say, that some 
of her relations went southward about ninety years agO) 
and established themselves as manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and who always claimed 
to be a relation of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

About two miles northward of Ecclefechan, there is a 
beautiful green hill, called Bumswark, the shape of which, 
when seen at a distance, from the south, appears like a 
truncated cone. On the line of the Roman wall it is 
visible from almost every elevated point between the 
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Tunnocellumf Boulness on the Sands, and that of Am' 
boglafMy or Bard-Oswald. From the top of the hill, 
looking southward, an extensive prospect is ohtained of 
the southern part of Dumfiries-shire, and the northern 
part of Cumherland, with a fine view of the Solway 
Frith separating the two countries, while in the distance 
to the south west is seen the lofty peak of Skiddaw 
towering ahove the surrounding hills. 

On the south east side of the hill are the remains of 
a Roman station, supposed hj Chalmers to he the Trt- 
montium of Richard of Cirencester. Its length irom 
east to west is about three hundred yards, and its breadth 
is about two hundred. In its north side, towards the hill 
are three openings or gates, immediately in front of 
which, at a short distance, are three earthen mounds or 
tumuli, as if to protect the gates from any large stones 
that might be rolled from the hill-top. In each of 
the other three sides there has been a gate, so that 
the whole number of the station must have been six. 
It is not however likely that all those gates or entranclr 
were formed by the Romans. It is not unlikely that 
this station, afber the Romans had abandoned the 
northern parts of the island, was occupied by the native 
Britons of the kingdom of Strathcluyd, and I am much 
inclined to think that the openings in the north side 
have been made and the tumuli opposite to them raised 
by thQ latter people. Tradition reports that under each 
of those tumuli a King is buried. The station has been 
surrounded by a double rampart and a trench, the remains 
of which are still plainly to be seen ; and at the north- 
east angle of the enclosure, where the ground appears 
rather elevated, the eyes of an antiquary have discovered 
the site of the Pretorium. Near the middle of the camp 
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there is a spring, the water of which drains firom the 
enclosure through the southerjti gateway. 

On the opposite side of the hill there is a smaller 
camp, about three hundred yards long, and a hundred 
and ten broad^ defended in the same manner as the other 
with a double rampart and a trench : and it appears to 
have had five gates ; two in the south side, towards the 
top of the hill, and one in each of the others. The 
remains of a road forming a communication between 
those camps, may be traced on the eastern side of the 
hill. On the east and west sides of the hill may be per* 
ceived traces of small exploratory stations ; and on its 
top are the remains of a circular British camp. 

About three miles to the southward of Bumswark, 
near a place called Birrens, there is another Roman 
camp, which is considered by Horsley, Roy, and Chal- 
mers to have been the station of JBlatum Butgiumy 
mentioned in the second iter of Antoninus. It is 
situated on the north side of a small stream called the 
Mein, which has undermined and washed away part of 
the ramparts. The length of the enclosure, which has 
been defended by ^lvq earthen ramparts and four trenches, 
is about one hundred and sixty yards, and its breadth 
about one hundred and eighteen. It presents the ap- 
pearance of a double camp, but whether the earthen 
mound of separation was formed by the Romans, or is 
merely the remains of a dry dyke which has been ran 
across it at a recent period, 1 leave others to determine. 
Several antiquities have been discovered here ; and ip t 
garden at the Burn-foot, about a mile and a half to the 
north east of Ecclefechan I saw an altar, which had been 
found near Birrens, inscribed to Minerva by the second 
Tungrian Cohort. The altar is in perfect preservation, 
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and the inscription which has never been published, 
that I am aware of, is as follows :^ 

DEAE 
MINERVAE 
COH n TVN 
QRORVM 
MIL • EQ C • L. 
CVI PR>€ESTC SI, 
AVSPEX • PR>€F. 

About two miles and a half eastward of Birrens, is the 
burying ground of Kirk-Connel *, where Fair Helen of 
Kirk-Connel Lea and her lover Fleming are interred. 
There had formerly been a church here, which having 
become ruinous, a small chapel was built on the spot in 
the reign of Charles II. The people of the neighbour- 
hood would not, however^ attend it, as the duty was per- 
formed by a minister who gave offence to his flock by 
accepting a licence to preach from the royal com- 
missioners. The chapel after a short period was 
abandoned, as a place of worship, and fell to decay. 
The upper part, which is ascended by a stone-stair on 
the outside, is now ruinous ; and the lower serves as a 
place of interment for the family of Maxwell of Spring- 
KelL The chapel stands in a most delightful situation 
on the south side of a small stream called the Eirtle. 
To the eastward of the chapel there is a beautiful lea, 
and the banks of the stream are ornamented with wood. 
In a more romantic spot than the churchyard of Kirk- 
Connel, two unfortunate lovers were never buried. 

The story of Fair Helen is briefly told. She was the 
daughter of the laird of Kirk-Coonel, and was wooed 

* Pinkerton, mistakingly, supposes Fair Helen to have be- 
longed to Kirk-Connel, in GaUoway. Others have supposed 
the Kirk-Connel of the ballad to be the parish of Kirk-Connel, 
adjoining that of Sanquhar, in the north <^ DnmfrieB-shire. 
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at the same time by two suitors, the one named 
Fleming, and the other BelL To Fleming she was 
warmly attached, while she slighted the advances of his 
rival. One day when the lovers wdre walking near Kirk- 
Connel church, Bell observed them from the opposite 
side of the Eirtle, and in a fit of jealous rage levelled 
his gun at Fleming. Helen, who perceived Bell at the 
moment he fired, threw herself before her lover, and 
receiving the ball that was intended £ot him, died in his 
arms. Fleming immediately crossed the Kirtle, and 
overtaking Bell killed him with his sword. Fleming 
after this, according to tradition, went abroad ; but being 
unable to banish the thought of Fair Helen, of whose 
death he considered himself to be the cause, he returned 
to his native country, where he shortly afterwards died 
of a broken heart, and was buried in the same grave 
with her who died that he might live. In the seccmd 
part of the ballad of Fair Helen of Kirk-Connel, Fleming 
is thus represented expressing his grief and describes 
her hapless fiette :-— 

" I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; ; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirk-Connel Lee 1 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 
And died to succour me* I 

* I hare heard a different yersion of this stanza, thus : 

* Curst be the man that shot the shot, 
Likewise the gun that ga'e the crack. 
Into my arms fair Helen lap. 
And died for luve o' me.'' 
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tMnk na ye my heart was sair 

When my loye dropt down and spak nae mair 1 
There did she swoon wi' meikle care, 
On fair Kirk-Connel Lee. 

As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
None but my foe to be my g^iide, 
On fair Kirk-Connel Lee ; 

1 lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma% 

I hacked him in pieces sma', 

For her sake that died for me. 



O Helen fair, beyond compare 1 
I'U make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for ever mair. 
Until the day I die*." 

An old stone cross, a little to the northward of the 
chapel, is said to mark the spot where Fair Helen fell ; 
but an old thorn, on the lea, to the south-east, is also 
said to mark the place. I am rather inclined to think 
that the cross, the style of which accords with the 
rude sculpture on Fleming's grave-stone, marks the 
true spot; and I am of opinion that such an emblem 
would scarcely have heen allowed to remain had the 
early reformers, of the time of Knox, and the cove- 
nanters, of the reigns of Charles I. and 11. not con- 
sidered it rather as a memento of Fair Helen's death 
than a religious emblem. 

In the burying ground, to the south of the chapel, 
two grave-stones are pointed out, which are said to cover 
Fair Helen, Fleming, and Bell. A wood cut of that, 

• Border Minstrelsy, vol iv. p. 103. Edit 1834. 
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beDeath whicb Helen and Fleming are said to be 
interred, is here given. 

■ ■'¥"" 



,.,.,:Xillilit 



A portion of the upper part of the stone, which had 
contained the top of the cross, is broken oif. On the 
side maj be read in old characters, the inscription: 

" Hic JACET FLEMING." The christian name, 

which is now obliterated, is said to have been " Adam." 
The upright piece of the cross is supposed by the country 
people to represent the gun with which Bell killed Fair 
Helen ; while the sword is supposed to denote the weapon 
with which Fleming avenged her death. By the side 
of the stone inscribed with the name of Fleming, there 
lies another, which is said to cover the remains of Bell. 
This, however, appears to be of more recent date. It 
contains no inscription, and has merely carved on it a 
small circle inscribing a sort of double cross. 

The surname of Fair Helen is said to have been 
Irving, — a family of that name having been proprietors 
of Kirk-Connel in 1600, when they were deprived of 
their possessions by Robert Maxwell *. Pennant, who 
visited Kirk-Connel in his second tour in Scotland, 
says, << that this tragical event happened either in the 
latter end of the reign of James V., or the beginning of 
of that Queen Mary.*' He gives no authority for this 
statement, which I conceive to be merely an opinion which 
he had formed from an inspection of the sculptures and 
* Border Minstrelsy, vol. ill. p. 98. 
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old letters on Fleming's grave-stone, which certainly 
cannot he assigned to a later period. In his account of 
Helen's death, Pennant supresses all mention of the gun, 
and leaves his readers to guess at the weapon by which 
she fell. A friend, who resides in the neighbourhood, and 
whose ancestors are buried near the grave of Fleming, 
informed me that tradition assigns the latter part of the 
sixteenth century as the date of Fair Helen's death. This 
however by no means accords with the style of the sculp- 
ture and the form of the letters on Fleming's grave-stone, 
which are certainly to be ascribed to an earlier period. 
It is not unlikely that the period assigned by Pennant is 
correct. The stone itself, if it be really that of Fair 
Helen's lover, is evidence that the event did not occur 
later than the early part of the reign of Queen Mary ; 
and we cannot suppose that a hand-gun would be carried 
by a young Border laird previous to 1536; and even 
then it must have been considered a rarity in Dumfries- 
shire, though hand-guns were used in Germany in 1516*. 
Wordsworth, who has written a piece, scarcely worthy 
of his genius f, on the fate of Fair Helen, arms her 
jealous lover, whom he calls Gordon, with a javelin. 

* Figures armed with hand guns, may be seen in the cuts 
illustrating the wonderful adventures of the ** loblich, streytpar, 
and hochberumbt Held und Ritter Herr Tewrdanckhs,'' Nurem- 
berg, 1517. 

f The Editor of the last edition of Sir Walter Scott's Poetical 
Works appears to be of a different opinion, for he calls the 
stanzas ** beautiful,'' and prints the whole piece, which can only 
be considered as a foil and not a pendant to the original ballad 
The concluding couplet of each of Wordsworth's stanzas has a 
chime which does not appear to be in harmony with the subject 
and it appears to be taking rather too great a licence to call 
Helen's lovers Gordon and Bruce, more especially in a poem 
which refers to Fleming's **^Hic Jacetj^^ in Kirk-Connel 
church-yard. 
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About a mile below Kirk-Connel is Spring-Kell, tbe 
cbarming seat of Sir Patrick Maxwell ; passing which, 
a pleasant walk of six miles brings me to Gretna. In 
half an hour the Glasgow mail proceeding southward 
comes up. There is room for one outside, and the box 
seat is unoccupied. <' Did you get a poi*tmanteau with 
a fishing rod and basket, at Ecclefechan, Guard, directed, 
* Oliver, Passenger to Boroughbridge ? ' " — " Here they 
are."—" Then I am your passenger." In hye minutes' 
time, the coach is crossing the bridge over the Sark, 
which forms the boundary between England and Scot- 
land. As it is penal to carry whiskey into England, I 
here drain my flask to << Baith sides o' the Sark," and 
bid, 

" Farewell to bonny Teviot-dale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue ! ** 
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NOTE I. 

<' A curiotis and interesting' specimen of the Dialect of 
an old Beggar from JReedsdale" — Page 21. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the Introduction to the Border 
Minstrelsy, in quoting a specimen of the old beggar's 
dialect^ represents it as being contained in an old 
" Mystery •" In this he has been misled by Waldron, 
editor of an edition of Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd, 
1783, who calls Bullein's Dialogue a << Morality ;" and 
Sir Waltei converts the morality into a " Mystery *." 
Bullein's Dialogue, however, is not a " Morality," if by 
" Morality " is meant a piece written for dramatic repre- 
sentation ; ind if it be called a Morality in any other 
sense, then Stubbe's Anatomy of Abuses, Walton's 
Angler, and Sir Humphry Davy's Salmonia would be 
equally entitle to the appellation. 

* In the last edition of the Border Minstreljiy, it is called 
u an old Mysterf, imprinted at London, 1654.'' The dialogue 
was first printed ki 1564. 
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Bullein*8 Dialogue is a kind of << Pill to Purge 
Melancholy," being written for the most part in a 
humorous vein, with the intention of dissipating the 
fear of a pestilential fever which had been introduced 
into this country by some sick soldiers from Newhaven 
in France, and had ravaged London in 1563. The 
dialogue was first printed in 1564 ; a second edition ap- 
peared in 1569; a third in 1573; and a fourth in 
1578. The edition of 1573, which is the only one that 
I have seen, is a small 8vo of 216 pages. The title is 
as follows : 

" A dialogue bothe pleasaunt and pietifuU, wherein is 
a godlie regiment against the Fever Pestilence, with a 
consolation and comforte against death. IF Newlie 
corrected by William Bullein, the authour thereof. — 
Imprinted at London, by Jhon Kingston. Julii. 1573.'* 
It is dedicated : " If To the right worshipfull and his 
singiiler goode friende Maister Edwarde Barret of 
Belfaous of Essex, Esquier." The dedication is sub- 
scribed: "This twelfe of Marche 1564. Yours ever 
William BuUeyn." After this follows an addrdss to the 
reader, at the conclusion of which there is a wood cut of 
Death leaning on a spade, with the motto " Mors glori- 
osior est quam mala vita. — Sophocles de Morte'* 

The Interlocutors of the Dialogue are : 



MENDICUS 


CRISPINUS 


CIVIS 


AVARUS 


UXOR 


AMBODEXTBR 


MEDICUS 


MENDAX 


ANTONIUS; 


MORS 


ROGER 


THEOLOGtS. 



That portion of the dialogue in whicb the beggar is 
introduced is as £d11ow8. 
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God sare my gud maister and maistreRse, the barnes, 
and all this halie faoushade, and shilde you from all 
doolie and shero, and sende you comforte of all thynges 
that you wande have good of: and God and onr dere 
leddie, shilde and defends yon from this Pest. Our 
father whiche art in hearen, hallowed bee your names, 
your kyngdome come, your willes be doen in earth as it 
is in heaven, &c. 

CIVIS, 

Me thinke I doe heare a good manerlie Beggar at the 
doore, and well brought up, how reverently he saieth 
bis Pater noster, he thowes not God, but yous hym, 
Gods blessing on his harte. I praie you wife give the 
poore man some thyng to his dinner. 

UXOR. 

Sir, I will heare hym saie the Lordes praier better, 
before I give hym any thing. 

CIVIS. 

What a reconyng [[reckoning^ is this? Dame do as 
I commande you, he is poore, we have plentie, he is 
verie poore and hongrie, therefore despatche hym a gods 
name, and let him ^o, 

UXOR. 

Sofl fire maketh swete malte, he shall tary my 
leasure* 

MENDICUS. 

Maistresse, if you be angrie with the saiying of my 
Fatter noster in English, I will saie it in Latine,and also 
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myDebrafiindis. [Deprofundis]. ButsoGodhelpeme, 
I dooe not ken nene of them bethe, what thei meane. 

UXOR. 

I thinke the sam^ : sncbe a carpenter, snche chippesy 
your curate is some honest man, I warraunte you, and 
taketh muche paine in feedyng his flocke, as semeth by 
your learning, I pray you what contrie man be you ? 

MENDICUS. 

Savyng your honour gud Maistresse, I was borne in 
Redesdale in Northumberlande, and came of a wight 
ridyng simame called the Robsons, gud honast men 
and true, sayyng a little shiftyng for their living god and 
our leddie help them silie pure men. 

UXOR. 

What doest thou here in this countrie ? Me thinke 
thou art a Scot by thy tonge. 

MENDICUS. 

Trowe me never mare than gud deam, I had better 
be hanged in a withie, or in a cowtaile, then be a row- 
footed Scot, for they are ever fere and fase : I have been 
a fellon sharpe man on my hands in my yong daies and 
brought many of the Scottes to ground in the North 
Marches, and gave them many greisly woundes, ne man 
for man durst abide me luke, I was so fell. Then the 
limmer Scottes bared me, burnt my guddes, and made 
deadly feede on me, and my bames ; that now I have 
nethyng but this sane bagge and this staffe, and the 
charitie of sike gud people as you are, gud maistresse : 
and I have many of my simame here in the citie, that 
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wade thinke ne shem on me. Yea, honest bandcrafti« 
men. 

CIVIS. 

How gotte you in at the gates, my good fnende ? 

MENDIGUS. 

Dear sir, I have many cuntrith men in this faire 
citie, that came of honeste stocke in our lande, and som^ 
beyond us twentie or thirtie lange miles, that make pure 
shift in the citie, and in the countrie ause. I came in 
ne place, but either the Parson, Bailie, Conestable, or 
chief of the parishe is of our cuntrith borne ; and some 
pure men as mine awne self, God ken. Emong whom 
the bedle of the Beggers beyng a Ridesdale man homes 
a g^d man and a true, whiche for ill will in his youth, 
did fleem the countrie, it was laied to his charge, the 
drivyng of kine hem to his father's* byre : But Christe 
knoweth he was sackles, and live as honestlie in his age, 
as his sire did when he was yong gud maister. 

CIVIS. 

I was borne in the Northe my felowe, and do live here 
in this citie, I came hether when I was yong, and when 
I was verie poore, but now I am in good case, to live 
among the reste of my neighboure. I Ihank God for it 

MENDICUS. 

Gods benison on you and our deare leddies, I came 
hether purely in myne age, I have nething but wedom, 
weladie, wees me. 

UXOR. 

Give God onely thankes, for so is his holy will and 
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comaondementes, that we should call upon hjm in the 
dales of trouhle» and onely honour hym : we hare no 
comaundement to honour our ladie hut Christe onelj. 

MSNDICUS. 

I thinke one woman wade take an other womans parte, 
doe as it shall please you, I am ne clerke, hut an ingram 
man, of small cideration in suche arogant huke fiurles. 
civis. » 

What newes as you came hy the wale ? Countrie man. 

MENDICUS. 

. Nene, hut aude maners, feire saiynges, fase hartes, 
and ne devotion, God amende the marketh, miccle tule 
for the purse, deceivynge of eche other; in the contrie^ 
strief debate ; runnyng for every trifle to the Lawiere, 
having nething but the nutshelles, the Lawiers eat the 
camels, ause muche reisynge of rentes, and gressoniyng 
of men causyng greate dearthe, muche povertie, God 
helpe, God helpe, the worlde is sare chaunged : extor* 
doners, covetous men and hypocrites doe muche prevaile, 
-God cut theim. shorter, for they doe make a blacke 
warlde, even hell upon yearth, I think the greate fende 
or his deam will wearie them al, nene other newes I ken, 
but that I did se mucle providence made in the contrie, 
for you in the citie, which doe feare the Pestilence. I 
met with wagons, cartes, and horses, full loden with 
yong bames, for feare of the blacke Pestilence with 
their boxes of medicens, and sweete perfiimes. O God 
how fast did they run by hundredes, apd were afiraied of 
eche other, for fear of smityng. 
civis. 
I have some of my children forthe, God sende them 
well to spede. 
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M£ND1CUS. 

Master, why goe jou not with them yourself? 

civis. 
No, youth are apte to take the Plague, and further, 
parents are more naturall to their children then children 
to their fathers and mothers. Nature doeth descends 
hut not ascende, also if the citizen should depart when 
as the Plague doe come, then there should not only he 
no Plague in the citie,but also the citie should be yoide 
andemptie, for lack of the inhabitours therein, therefore 
Gods will be doen emong his people. I doe not intende 
to flee, notwithstandyng I praie God of his mercie deliver 
us from this plague, for if it doe continue God knoweth 
it wil not onely take awaie a number of poor people, 
but many wealthy and lustie merchauntes also, 

MENDICUS. 

If su6he plague doe ensue it is no greate losse. For, 
first it shall onely deliver the miserable poore man, 
woman, and bames from hurte and carefulnesse into a 
better worlde ; but ause cutt of many coveteous usurers, 
whiche be like fat uncleane swine whiche doe never 
good, untill they come to the dishe, but wroote out 
every plante that thei can come by. And like unto 
great stinkyng muccle medin hilles, whiche never doe 
pleasure unto the lande or grounde, untill their heapes 
are caste abroade to the profiles of many which are kepte 
neither to their owne comfortes, nor others, but onely 
in behadyng them : like unto cruel dogges, lying in a 
maunger, neither eatyng the haye theimselves, ne suffer- 
yng the horse to feede thereof hymself. And in sike 
plagues we pure people have muccle gude. Their losse 
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is onr lucke, when thej doe become naked, wee then 
are deethed againste their willes ; with their dooles and 
ahnose we are relived, their sicknes is our helth, there 
dede our life. Besides us pakers, many me men have 
gud lucke, as the Vickre, Parishe Clarke, and the Belle 
man, often tymes the executours be ne losers bj this 
game. And in fine in my £&ntasie it is happie to the 
huntman when he have nething of the catte but the 
sillie skin. We beggers recke noughte of the carcas of 
the dead bodie, but doe defie it, we luke for aude caste 
coates, jackettes, hose^ cappes, beltes, and shoes by their 
deathes, whiche in their lives they waude not depart firom, 
and this is our hoppe, God sende me of them. 

CIVIS. 

Go thy ways to Antonius gates : For thether, even 
within this two bowers, I did not see maister Tocmb^ 
solempnely ridyng upon his Mule, with a side gonne, a 
greate chaine of golde aboute his necke, his Apothecarie 
Crispinus, a neighbours childe, borne hereby in Bar- 
bane, and his little Lackey, a proper yong applesquire, 
called Pandarus whiche carrieth the keye of his cham- 
ber with him. These are all gone in at the gates to 
that noble Italian : his steward this daie because his 
maister is verie sicke, applied the poore men with the 
purse, with muche devotion for the tyme, beyng without 
hope of his maisters reco verie. 

MENDICUS. 

I praie God send as many sike praies, for it is merie 
with us, when ene mannes hurte doe tume to many 
mennes gaines: I will go thether, fare you well gad 
maister. I will drawe nere, and herken what maister 
doctor will saie, if I might be in place. 
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CI VIS. 

Farewell, for thou doest not care which ende doe goe 
forwiarde, so that thy tourne male be served." 

At page 158, Mendax^ a kind of Baron Munchausen 
thus relates what he saw at the Antipodes. 

" Then I came just upon our Antipodie, foot, 

against foote, in a land like ours, and al had been in 
one climate of Rivers, Hilles, and Vallies like ours. 
There is Gaddes hill, Stangate hole, newe market heath, 
like ours in all pointes. Also countries like Wales, 
Tinsdale and Reddisdale, saving there were some true 
men,, but here is scant one in them I trowe, in Tinsdale." 

This Dialogue of Bullein's perhaps might suggest 
Stubbes's Anatomy of Abuses. Mendax at p. 159, 
speaks of << an olde famous Cittie of a great anti^uitie. 
Barbarous Greekes call it in their language Metono^aey 
which by interpretation in their tongue is called Ecnai- 
neper or NodnoL The lande is called Taerg Natrib." 



NOTE II. 

" The principal collieries of the Tyne and the 
WearJ'-^p. 31. 

The annexed poem celebrating the coal mines of 
Northumberland and Durham is a curiosity, as w^U from 
its rarity as from the spirit in which it is written. It 
was first printed in 1651, a period when we might least 
expect to find such a piece ; and a second edition appeared 
in 1653. 
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„ NEWS PROM NEWCASTLE. 
London : Printed in the year 1651. By WUHam ElUe. 
Upon the Coale-pits about Newcastle upon Tyne. 

England's a perfect World ! has Indies too I 
Correct your Jlfap* •• NeW' Castle \& Peru. 
Let th' haughty Spanyard triumph, till 'tis told 
Our Sootie Minerals purifie his Gold. 
This will sublime and hatch th' abortive Oare 
When the Sun tyres and Starres can do no more. 
No Mines are current, un-refined and gross ; 
Coales make the Sterlings Nature but the Drosse: 
For Metalls (^Bacchus-hke) two Byrths approve^ 
Heav'ns heat's the Semele and ours the Jove ; 
Thus Art doth polish Nature, 'tis her Trade : 
So ey'ry Madam has her Chamber-maid. 

Who'd dote on Gold I a thing so strange and odd ? 
'Tis most contemptible when made a God. 
All sins and mischiefs thence have rise and swell : 
One Indies more would make another HelL 
Our Mines are innocent, nor will the North 
Tempt poor mortalitie with too much worth : 
Th' are not too pretious ; rich enough to fire 
A Lover, yet not make none Idolater : ' 
The mod'rate value of our guiltlesse Oeire 
Makes no man Atheist, and no Woman Whore. 

Yet why should hallow'd Vesta's glowing shrine 
Deserve more honor than a fiaming Mine f 
These pregnant Wombs of heate would fitter be. 
Than a few embers, for a Deitie. 
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Had he our PitSy the Persian would admire 
No Sun, but warm's Devotion at our Fire; 
Hee'd leave the trottiug^ Whipster, and prefer 
This profound Vulcan 'hove that Wagoner : 
For wants he heate or light ? would he have more 
Of both ? 'tis here ; and what can Suns give more ? 
Nay what's that Sun^ but (in a different name) 
A Coalepit'Rampant and a Mine on flame ? 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
The Sun's Heav'n's Coalery, and Codies our Sun. 

A Sun that scorches not lock't up o' th' D^epe ; 
The Ban-dog's chaind, the Lion is a sleepe. 
That tyrant iPire, which uncontrold doth rage, 
Here's calme and husht» like Bajazet i'th' cage ; 
For in each Coalepit there doth couchant dwell 
A muzl'd Aetna, and an Innocent Hell. 

Kindle the cloud, you'll Lightning then discry, 
Then will a day break from the gloomy skie ; 
Then you'll un-button though December blow. 
And sweat i' th' midst of Isicles and Snow ; 
'Tis Dog'daies then at Christmas ; thus is all 
The yeere made June and AequinoctialL 
If Heate offend, our Pits afford us shade ; 
Thus Summer's Winter y Winter's Summer made : 
What need we Baths 9 what need we JBoure or Grove? 
A Coaldpit's both a Ventiduct and Stove. 

Such Pits and Caves were Palaces of old. 
Poor Innes (God wot) yet in an Age of Gold ; 
And (what would now be thought a strange designe) 
To build a house, was, then, to under-mine : 
z2 
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People liVd under-ground, and happy dwellers ! 
Whose joviall habitations were all cellars I 
Those Prim'tive times were innocent, for then 
Man (who turned after Fox) but made his Den* 

But see, a Fleet of Riyals trim and fine 
To Court the rich Infanta of our Mine ! 
Hundreds of Grim Leanders dare confront, 
For this lov'd Hero, the lowd Hellespont .• 
'Tis an Armada-Royall doth engage, 
For some new Hellen with this Equipage: 
Prepared too (should we their Adresses barre) 
To force their Misstresse with a ten years warre : 
But that our Miners a common Good, a Joy 
Not made to mine, but inrich our Troy. 
Thus went those gallant Heroes of old Greece 
(Th* Argonauts) in quest o' the golden Fleece, 
But O these bring it with 'em, and conspire 
To pawn that IdoU for our Smoake and Fire. 
Silver's but Ballast, this they bring a shoare 
That they may treasure up bur better Oare : 
For this^hey renter Rocks and Stormes; defie 
All the extremities of Sea and Skie. 
For the glad purchase of this pretious mould, 
Cowards dare Pyrats ; Misers part with Gold : 
Hence 'tis that when the doubtfiill Ship sets forth, 
The knowing Needle still directs it North 
And nature's secret wonder (to attest 
Our Indies worth) discards both East and West. 

For 'tis not only Fire commands this Spring ; 
A Coa^-pit is a Mine of ev'ry thing. 
Wee sinke a Ja^k of all-Trades shop, and found 
An inversed Burse, an Exchange under ground. 
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This. Proteus Earth converts to what you'd ha't ; 
Now you may weav't to silke, then coyn't to Plate ; 
Or (what's a Metamorphosis more deere) 
Dissolve it, and 'twill melt to London Beere ; 
For whatsoere that gawdy Citty boasts, 
Each 'month derives to these atractive coasts. 
Wee shall exhaust their Chamber, and devoure 
The Treasures of Guildhall, the Mint, the Towre. 
Our Staiths their mortgaged Streets will soon divide 
*Blaihon owe ComewaU, Stella share Cheapside: 
Thus will our Coale-pits Charity and Pitty, 
At distance imder-Mine and Fire the Cittie ; 
Should we exact, they'd pawn their Wives, and treat 
To Swap those Coolers for our Sovereign Heat. 
'Bove kisses and embraces Fire controles. 
No Ventu heightens like a peck of Coales* 
Medea was the drudge of some old Sire, 
And Aeson's Bath a lusty Sea-cole Fire : 
Chimnies are old-mens Mistresses, their Innes, 
A modem-Dalliance with their meazKd shinnes.' 

To all Defects the Cole-heape brings a Cure ; 
Gives life to Age, and Rayment to the Poore ; 
Pride first wore cloaths ; Nature disdains Attire ; 
She made us Nak'd, 'cause she gave us fire : 
Full wharfs are Wardrobes ; and the Taylors charme 
Belongs to th' Collier, Hee must keep us warme. 

The quilted Alderman, with all's Array, 
Findes but cold comfort on a frosty day ; 
Gyrt, wrept, and muffled; yet with aU that stirre 
Scarce warme, when smoth'red in his drowzle Furre, 

* ** Sladon owe CortihiU** is probably intended. Bladon and 
Stella are villages in the south side of the Tyne above Newcastle. 
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Not probfe enough against keen winters Bi^teries, 
Shoidd be himselfe weare all's own Liveries : 
But Chilblaines under silyer-spurres bewailes> 
And in embrojdred Buck-skins blowes bis Nails. 

Ricb medowes and full crops are elsewbere found ; 
We can reape Harvest from our barren ground ; 
Tbe bald parcbt Hills tbat circumscribe our Tine 
Are no lesse fruitfull in their hungrie Mine ; 
Their un-fledged lops so well content our Pallats, 
Wee envie none their Nosegayes or their Sallads : 
A gay, ranke So^le (like a young Gallapt) growes, 
And spends itselfe, that it may weare fine cloathes ; 
Whilst all it's worth is to its back confin'd ; 
Ours weares plain outside, but is richly lin'd ; 
Winter's above, 'tis Summer underneath ; 
A trusty Morglay in a rusty Sheath ; 
As pretious Sables sometimes interlace 
A wretched Serge, or Grogram Cassock-case. 
Rocks own no Spring, are pregnant with no Showres, 
Christall and Jems grow there in stead of flowres ; 
Instead of Roses, beds of Rubies sweet, 
And Emeralds recompenee the Violet ; 
Dame Nature, not (like other Madams) weares 
(Where she is bare) Pearls on her Brest or Eares : 
What though our Fields present a naked sight I 
A Paradise should be an Adamite. 

The Northern-Lad his honny'Lasse throwes down, 
And gives her a hlach Bag for a green Gown" 



FINIS. 
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NOTE III. 

" Offences against the Border laws, alleged to have 
been committed by Englishmen.** — Page 136. 

" THE CHARGE OF THE WARDEN COURTE.'^ 

" First, Ye shall enquere of March Treasone ; that 
is to say where any Inglyshe Man trystes or entercom- 
moneth, or hryngeth in any Scottes Man to come into 
this Realme, in time of Peace or Warr, to do any 
slaughter, to hume, robb, steale or do any other offence 
within this Realme* 

Also ye shall enquere yf any InglysheManne ayde> 

receipte, accompanye, or ride with any Scotts Man 

comynge into this Realme, in doinge any slaughter, 

burnynge, robbynge, stealynge, or doynge any other 

^Offence. 

Also yf any Inglysheman do ^j9q harberr, recet, or 
convey any Scotts man after he hath slaine, robbed, 
brynt, or stolen within this realme in Bodye or Goodes, 
or othervise. 

Also ye ahcdl inquere yf any Inglysh man put 
furthe or support any Scotts man, in time of Peace or 
Warr, with any Amoure, or Artillarye belonging to 
Warr, as Jacks, Splentes, Brigandens, Coats of Playt, 
Billes, Halberdes, Battel- Axes, Bowes, Arrowes, Speh-es, 
Dartes, or any manner of Gunnes, as Serpentines, Half- 
hawks, Harquebuzes, Curryes, Colyvers, Hand-gunnes, 
or Daggers, or anye other Armoure, Artilerye, or en- 
^ns b^onginge to the Warre by reason and meanes 
whereof destruction of any of the Prynces Subjects 
might the rather ensewe and followe without the Spe- 
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ciall Lycense of the Lord Wardei^ for the time bejiige 
in wrjtmge. 

Also yf any Inglysbmah hath put fiirth, geven, or 
sould anye manner of Victuals, as Bread or Come; 
That is to say, Wheat, Rye, Bigge, Beanes, Peise, 
Oitts, Oitmeale, Malt, or any other Come ; or Karked 
Lethery Yren, or any other Marchandise belongynge to 
Armoure or Artillerye, either by Water or by Land, 
but onely to suche as have Lycense of the Lord 
Warden. 

Also ye shall enquere yf any Inghfsheman hath 
sould or put away anye Horses, Meares, Geldinges, 
Naiges, at any time in Fayres, M arketts, or otherwise 
to any Scottsman or woman, without Special Lycense 
of the Lord Warden in Writing. 

Also ye shall inquere ji htkj Inglyshetnan hath at* 
tempted or done any thynge to the breakynge of Treige 
or Peace taken, betweene the Queenes Majestie omr 
Soyeraigne Lady and the Scotts Queene, or the Commis* 
missioners or Wardens, to the Subjects and Liegemen 
of the ScotU Queue ; as, in KiUynge anye of them, 
assaultinge, forreigne *, or robbinge any of them withia 
the Realme of Scottland. 

Also, yf any Inglysheman haye murdered, assaulted, 
affiayed, or robbed any Scottsman within this Realme, 
comjmge in by the authorytie of the said Lord Warden, 
his Deputie or Deputies. 

Also yf any Inglysheman^ in the time of Warr hath 
given knowledge or intelligence of any Ezploity Servicet 
or Inrode, intended or put in use by the Lord Warden, 
his Officers, or any other Inglysheman in time of War. • 

Also yf anye Inglysheman have conveyed into the 

• Forret^n^ -.foraying. 
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Realme of Scotland any of the Coine of Sylver or 
Gould, currant in this Realme, Playte or BuUyon above 
xl s« at one time. 

Also, yf any Inglyshman hath bewrayed the Counsell 
of any other Inglyshman in doeing^ anye Annoyance to 
Scotkmdf in time of Warrs, in malice to the Partie, and 
Commoditie to himself. 

Also, if any Inglyshman or Seottsman within this 
Realme interprise to coyne anye Monye, either of the 
Qneenes Majestie, or the Coyne of any Forreyne Realme 
and uttereth the same. 

Also ye shall inquire yf any Inglysheman do convey 
or make poyntement with any Scottsmdn, or thkt tris- 
teth or entercommoneth with them by any manner of 
meanes, rideth or goeth with any of them, and raiseth 
no fray upon them, without lycense of the Warden, his 
Deputie, or Deputies, or with their Lycense, to the 
Prejudice of this Realme ; and what hurt cometh there- 
bye from time to time. 

Also, ye shall inquire yf any Inglysheman receive or 
put fnrthe any Scottsmen Pilgreymes, or others; and 
them, with their Wrytinges and Monye, recetteth and 
kepeth without knowledge of the said Warden or his 
Deputie, or otherwise than is accustomed by Order of 
the Lawe of Marches." — Nicolson*s Border Latos^ p. 
185—189. Edition 1705. 



NOTE IV. 

'* The number of men who could keep a horse was con* 
side^^ably diminished*' — Page 137. 

The following are enumerated as the special causes 
of the decay of horsemen on the English Border. The 
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original is in the Cottonian Library, Titos F. XIII.^ 
No. 44. It forms a kind of Appendix to ** A Note of 
the number of horses and nags that her Majesty's 
tenants are to find for the Borders of Cumberland. 
1592.'' 

>' SPECIAL CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF HORSEMEN ON 
THE BORDERS^ 

<^ 1. The principall cause is bycause such as have 
ly vinge upon the Borders doth lett owte the farme for as 
greate or greater fynes then they dow in the southe> 
besides the contynuall services they dow putt their 
tenantry unto for all manner of carriage and worke 
whatsoever. 

*< 2. A seconde cause is that sondrie of the Queenes 
Ma*^ castles which gentlemen of good callinge weare 
wont to have where they kept good bowses, and where 
sometimes the Wardens did lye, are nowe bestowed 
upon meane men who have not onelie ruinated the 
bowses so as noe man can nowe dwell in them, but do 
exact upon her Ma***" tenants, as they are scante able 
to find themselves and their fiimilies meat and drinke. 

" 3. A thirde cause is bycause her Ma**" lands are 
lett owte by lease out of the Exchequer over the tenants 
heades ; so suche as take so unreasonable ffynes of them 
are not able either to buye a good horse or havinge one 
is not able to keepe him, for one man having the lease 
of a whole towneship, for his owne private gaine, dothe 
undoe and beggar all the tenantry therein. 

*' 4. A fourthe and principall cause is, the gentlemen 
of the countrie doo rather lett their landes to Scottes 
than to Englishmen, for they will give more than an 
Englishmen can doe, bycause their cattell shall goe 
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quietly without stealing, which an Englisheman's shall 
hardelie doo. 

<' 5. A fifte cause, that sundrie townes wheare were 
manie howse-holders in them, are now utterlie putt 
downe and converted to sheepe. 

<*6. Also Norham and Warke, the two principall 
places of strength upon the Easte Borders, are so greatlie 
in ruyne and decaye as that noe man dare dwell in them, 
and if speedie remedie he not had, they will £sJle flat 
to the grounde." 



THE END. 



LONDON : 

BRADBVRT AND BVANg, PRINTERS, 
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Page 32, line 12, from the top, for '' north-east to the sonth- 
west,'* read '* south-east to north-west.*' 

Page 35, line 8, from the top, for ** north-east/' read << sonth- 
east." 
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BY CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 



Foolscap 8to, elegantly printed, price 8«., 

SCENES AND RECOLLECTIONS 

or 

FLY FISHING, 

IN 

NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, AND WESTMORELAND. 

By STEPHEN OLIVER, thb Younger, 

or ALDWARK, IN COM. BBOR. 

WITH WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 



^ Here is a wee bit bookie, written hj a true angler ; and we are 
only sorry that it is but a wee bit bookie, for it is inspired with the 
right spirit, and must have a place in every library— shelf Walton.** — 
Blackwood's Magazine, 

** It is a long time since we met ^th so pleasant a volume on the 
* gentle craft* as these Scenes and Recollections.** — New Sporting 
Magazine, 

** As a companion to the Lakes and Rivers of the North of England, 
this little book — which the angler might carry in his pocket — is ines- 
timable. It traces the whole route, and points out every remarkable 
spot and all the beauties. — Atlas. 

** A most pleasing book, full -of amenity and redolent with learning. 
We had no idea that, upon an af&ir that seemed to us so simple, such 
excellent writing could be displayed, and that writing still relevant 
to the subject. Fine minds can write fine things upon a broom-stick, 
yet the stick would be only found to be a peg to lumg them upon, and 
would ?oon be lost sight of; but Stephen Oliver has adorned, and not 
encumbered, his subject by his wit and pleasantry. There is a social 
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study the pleasant matters that are here set down.** — Metropolitan. 

** This charming little volume is the most genuine successor to the 
tone, spirit, and intelligence of Walton with which we have met.** — 
Literary Gazette, 
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